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VOLCANOES. 


BY EF, CHARDON, 


MONG the most grand of the phenomena of na- An interes‘ing volume, translated from the French 


ture are the volcanoes which are to be found | of Louis Figuier, and published by D. Appleton & 
4 in different portions of the earth, some of them | Co., of New York, gives many facts and statistics in 
being in a state of perpetual eruption, others erupt-| regard to volcanoes. The author of this book sets 


ng only at intervals, down the number of volcanoes on the surface of the 


All volcanic phenomena can be explained by the | globe, known to be in an occasional state of activity, 
to be about three hundred ; and these he divides in- 
to two classes: the isolated, or central, and the linear, 
or those volcanoes which belong to a series. The 


heory of fractures in the solid crust of the globe, re- 
sulting from its cooling. The various phenomena 
which existing volcanoes present to us are, as Hum | 
boldt has said, “the result of every action exercised first are active volcanoes, around which there may 
by the interior of a planet on its external crust.” be established many secondary active mouthe of 
We designate as volcanoes all conduits which | eruption, always in connection with some principal 
establish a permanent communication between the crater. The second are disposed like the chimneys of 
interior of the earth and its surface—a conduit which | furnaces, along fissures extending over considerable 
gives passage at intervals to eruptions of lava, In| distances. Twenty, thirty, and even a greater num- 
the illustration, at the head of this article, there is| ber of volcanic cones may rise above one such rent 
represented, in an ideal section, the geological mode in the earth’s crust, the direction of which will be 
of action of volcanic eruptions. indicated by their linear course. The Peak of Tene- 
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riffe is an instance of a central volcano; the long, 
rampart-like chain of the Andes, presents, from the 
south of Chile to the northwest coast of America, one 
of the grandest instances of a continental volcanic 
chain. 
province of Quito belong to the latter class. Darwin 
relates that on the 19th of March, 1835, the attention 
of a sentry was called to something like a large star, 
which gradually increased in size till about three 
o'clock, when it presented a very magnificent specta- 
cle. “ By the aid of a glass, dark objects, in constant 
succession, were seen in the midst of a great glare of 
red light, to be thrown up and to fal) down. The 
light was sufficient to cast on the water a long, bright 
reflection—it was the volcano of Orsono in action.” 
Mr. Darwin was afterward assured that Aconca- 
gua, in Chile, four hundred and eighty miles to the 
north, was in ac- 
tion on the same 
night, and that 
the great erup- 
tion of Cosegui- 
na (two thou 
sand seven hun- 
dred miles north 
of Aconcagua), 
accompanied by 
an earthquake 
felt over one 
thousand miles, 
also occurred 
within six hours 
of this same 
time. And yet 
Coseguina had 
been dormant 
twenty-six years 
and Aconcagua 
most rarely 
shows any sign 
of action. It is 
also stated by 
Professor Dove 
that in the year 
183) the ashes 


CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 
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The remarkable range of volcanoes in the | 





Vesuvius, the volcanoes of the Azores, of the Cana- 
ries, of the Cape de Verte, of the Galapagos Islands 
|the Sandwich Islands, the Marquesas, the Society 
| Islands, the Friendly Islands, Bourbon and Ararat, 
The mouths or craters of volcanoes are usually 
| situated at or near the summit of a more or lees iso. 
| lated conical mountain. This opening is generally 
| in the form of a funnel, descending down into the in. 
terior of the mountain. Sometimes the crater be- 
comes enlarged, and gradually filled up by crumbling 
rocks from its sides, and lava, which has cooled 
| within it. Then, in the centre of this original crate 
| a new crater is formed. Of this character is the cra- 
ter of Vesuvius, which is, strictly speaking, a crater 
| within a crater, the smaller crater being produced ir 
| 1829. 
| In 1822 the crater of Vesuvius was two thousand 
feet deep. The 
crater of Kila: 
ea, in the Sand 
wich Islands 
group, is an im 
mense chasm 
one thousand 
feet deep, wit! 
an outer circle 
jno less thar 
from two t 
| three miles ir 
| diameter. 

The eruptio: 
of a volcano is 
usually an 
nounced by a 
| subterranear 
| noise, accompa- 

nied by shocks 
quivering of the 
ground, 
sometimes by 
actual earth- 
quakes, The 
noise, whic! 
usually pro 
ceeds from 4 


and 


a a 


ilischarged from the Mountain of Coseguina were car-| great depth, makes itself heard, sometimes over 4 
ried seven hundred miles, and that the roaring noise | great extent of country, and resembles a well-sus- 
of the eruption was heard at San Salvador, a distance | tained fire of artillery, accompanied by the rattle o! 


of one thousand miles. } 
In the sea the series of voleanoes show themselves | 
in groups of islands, disposed in longitudinal series. | 


Among these may be ranged the volcanic series of | tions, extending over a considerable radius. 


Sunda, which, according to the accounts of the mat- | 
ter ejected, and the violence of the eruptions, seem to | 
be among the most remarkable on the globe; the 
series of the Moluccas and of the Philippines, those 
of Japan, of the Marianne Islands, of Chili, of the 
double series of volcanic summits near Quito, those 
of the Antilles, Guatemala and Mexico. 

Among the central, or isolated volcanoes, we may 
class those of the Lipari Islands, which have Strom- 
boli, in permanent activity for their centre; Etna, 





musketry. Sometimes it is like the heavy rolling 0! 
subterraneous thunder. 

Fissures are frequently produced during the erup- 
At Lo 
carno there are found fissures of volcanic origin, 
which present a singular appearance ;: the clefts radi- 


| ating from a centre in all directions, not unlike the 


starred fracture in a cracked pane of glass. The 
eruption begins with a strong shock, which shakes 
the whole interior of the mountain; masses of heated 
vapor and fluid begin to ascend, revealing them- 
selves, in some cases, by the melting of the snow 
upon the flanks of the cone of ejection, while simul- 
taneously with the final shock, which overcomes the 
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last resistance opposed by the solid crust of the | flowed from these volcanoes is readily distinguish- 


ground, a considerable body of gas, and more espe- | 


cially of steam, escapes from the mouth of the crater. 
The steam is essentially the cause of the terrible me- 
chanical effects which accompany volcanic erup 
tions. Granitic, porphyritic, trachytic, and some. 
times even basaltic matters, have reached the surface 
without producing any of those violent explosions or 
ejections of rocks and stones which accompany mo- 
dern voleanic eruptions, 

During the first moments of a volcanic eruption, 
the accumulated masses of stones and ashes which 
fill the crater are shot up into the sky by the sud- 
denly and powerfully developed elasticity of the 
steam. This steam, which has been disengaged by 
the heat of the fluid lava, assumes the form of great 
rounded bubbles, which are evolved into the air to a 
great height above the crater, where they expand as 
\ney rise, in clouds of dazgjing whiteness, assuming 


able from the analogous lavas which belong to the 
basaltic or trachytic formations. Their surface is 
irregular, and bristles with asperities, formed by 
heaped-up angular blocks. 
| the eruption of these volcanoes, and Lyell, a noted 
geologist, places them in an early period in the his- 
tory of the world. “ Extinet quadrupeds of the 
upper Miocene and Pliocene eras,” he says, “ belong- 
ing to the genera mastodon, rhinoceros and others, 
were buried in ashes and beds of alluvial sand and 
gravel, which owe their preservation to overspread 
ing sheets of lava.” 

The mud volcano is another form of the volcano. 
Volcanoes of this class are, for the moet part, conical 
hills of low elevation, with a hollow or depression 
at the centre, from which they discharge the mud, 
which is forced upward by gas and steam. The 





temperature of the ejected matter is only slightly 





FISSURES NEAR LOCARNO. 


(he appearance which Pliny, the younger, compared | elevated. The mud 


is generally of a grayish color 


a stone pine rising over Vesuvius. The masses of | with the odor of ole 


‘ouda finally condense and follow the direction ef 


Mud volcanoes exist in numerous localities. There 


the wind. These volcanic clouds are gray or black, | are a number of active volcanoes, as well as exten- 
sccording to the quantity of ashes, that is, of pulve- | sive remains, in the region of the Yellowstone, in 


rulent matter or dust, mixed with watery vapor, | Colorado. 
Modena, and some in Sicily. 


which they convey. In 1794, the ashes from Vesu- 


Several are found in the neighborhood of 
Pallas observed them 


vius were carried as far as the extremity of Calabria. | in the Crimea—in the Peninsula of Kertch and in 


In 1812, the volcanic ashes of St. Vincent, in the, ‘the Isle of Taman. 


Von Humboldt has described 


No tradition speaks of 








Antilles, were carried eastward as far as Barbadoes, and figured a group of them in. the province of 
spreading such obscurity over the island that, in| Cartagena, in South America; and they have been 
open day, passengers could not see their way. ‘observed in the Island of Trinidad and in Hindoo- 
There are numerous extinct volcanoes. Vesuvius} stan. In 1/97, an eruption of mud ejected from 
itself was an extinct volcano from the earliest tradi- | Tunguragua, in Quito, filled a valley one thousand 
tional times upto the year 79 of the Christian era. | feet wide to a depth of six hundred feet. 
In France there is a range of volcanic hills nearly| The fountains of boiling water, known under the 
twenty miles in length and two in breadth, known ay | name of geysers, are another emanation connected 
the “chain of Puys.”’ This chain, by its cellular | with ancient craters. They are either continuous or 
and porous structure, which is also granular and | intermittent, In Iceland we find great numbers of 
eryatalline, the felspathic or pyroxenic lava which | these gushing springs—in fact, the island is one 
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entire mass of eruptive rock, Nearly all the vol | of boiling water, eight yards in diameter, charge 
canoes are situated upon a broad band of trachyte | with silica, to the height, it has been said, of about 
which crosses the island from south west to north- | one hundred and fifty feet, depositing vast quantitie: 
east, It is traversed by immense fissures, and | of silica as it cools after reaching the earth. 

covered with masses of lava, such as no other coun-| This remarkable geyser, which was long con 
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try presents. The volcanic action, in shori, goes on | sidered as one of the wonders of the earth, is eclipsed 
with such energy that certain paroxysms of Mount | by several which have been discovered by recent 
Heela have lasted for six years without interruption. | travellers in the Yellowstone region. The country 
But the Great Geyser, of which we give an illustra- | is there honeycombed by geysers, hot and warn 
tion is, perhaps, even more an object of curiosity. | aprings, which are so numerous and on such a mag: 
This water volcano projects;at intervals, a column nificent scale as to astonish the traveller, and to 
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almost challenge the belief of the reader. One of | Each of these volcanoes is governed by a law pecu- 

etl the highest of these Yellowstone geysers throws an| liarly its own, and exhibits phenomena wholly dif- 
about immense volume of water to the height of two bun- | ferent from that of its neighbor, which may be only 
Mates dred feet, and there are several others nearly as high ; | a few feet distant; different not only in ite intervals 
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GREAT GEYSER OF ICELAND. 


while whole acres of ground are occupied with in- | of activity, but in the character of the material 
numerable basins of medicinal springs of various ejected Recent descriptions of these geysers have 
degrees of temperature. | been so widely circulated in magazines and news- 

It is in this remarkable locality that the mud vol- papers, that moet of our readers are familiar with 


cano assumes its most varied and curious forms | them. 
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OUT OF TUNE, portunity, he made his escape, going from the city in 
“TF I had leisure, quiet, repose! If I could escape | which his life had been passed, far away into the 
] from this fret and fever of life—from this daily | country, that he might stand face to face with nature, 
contact with things that chafe and worry, that | and so be in harmony with her. He found leisure, 

hurt and agitate. Ah, my friend! There is some- quiet, repcse. The stream which had, almost from 
thing wrong. Something out of joint in the con- | its source, moved along in a free current—now hurry- 
stitution of society, when its action is so painfully 'ing past flowery banks, now flashing back the eun- 
felt. If I were as immovable as stone, or if my | light in s'lvery gleams as it swept over stony places 
nerves were steel, I might pass through the world | or down rocky heights—composed itself to sleep in a 


with unruftled feelings. But I am a bundle of sensi- | 
tive fibres, which answer, like a finely-strung ins'ru- | 
ment, to every touch; giving melody to soft-falling 

and skilful fingers, and discord whenever a rough 

hand invades.” 

“A living soul, fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
I answered. “A delicately-wrought instrnment 
created for choral har- 
monies,” 

My friend looked at me 
with a face that ques- 
tioned as to the meaning 
of what I had said. 

“Tt is not escape from 
society that you need,” | 
remarked. 

“ What then ?” 

“The chording of your 
instrument with the grand 
life chorus. Drop out of 
your place—go away by | 
yourself—and you will be 
as a solitary hautboy, a 
trombone, a flute, or what- 
ever the instrument may 
be to which you corres 
pond in the living orches- 
tral world.” 

“Ingenious and fanci | 
ful But, accepting your | 
thought as true, how can 
an instrument, fifely 
strung, find its true rela 
tion and power where al! | 
is discord?” 

“ Impossible in the na- 
ture of things,” was my reply. ‘ Bat there is a 
grand life-chorus, into which all human instruments, 
if in tune, may come, each in its turn giving increase 
to the harmony.” 

“My senses are not acute enough to perceive this | 
harmony,” returned my friend. “I listen; but to 
my ears come shocks of discord, that eend thrills of 
pain along the strings of my soul. For me there is} 
no hope but in escape from this Babel of sounds. I | 
must get away, and live closer to nature. I must 
talk with the babbling streams; with the birds; with 
insects; with sweet air, perfume-laden; with forest 
and sky; with al! things, in fact, which are in the 
order of their creation, and so image the Creator. 
Oh, how I am longing to escape! And I wil) 
escape !” ° 

My friend was in earnest, and so, seeking for op- 





|cannot make out, lie at the bottom. 


| stifling odors from rank vegetation. 


tranquil lake. 

He found it very pleasant and peaceful for a time. 
The rush, the hurry, the change were over. No 
more discord+—no more strivings—no more contact 
with rudeness and coarseness, with all- absorbing 
selfishness.” 

“T am at one with nature,” he wrote me, soon after 
the change, “All her 
peace, and order, and 
harmony flow into my 
life She speaks to me, 
and I understand her lan- 
guage. She takes me by 
the hand, and leads me 
into green pastures and 
beside still waters. | 
never understood life be 
fore.”’ 

The smooth, tree-en- 
circled lake impreases you 
with a sense of tranquil- 
lity. You look upon its 
calm surface, and feel its 
quiet influence pervading 
your soul. But, as you 
gaze down into its bosom, 
you begin to have an im- 
pression of something 
hidden and hurtful; of a 
place in which evil things 
may be at work. Though 
the water looks clear, it 
has nothing of that crys- 
talline life so beautiful in 
the flowing stream. Dark 
masses of something you 
Around the 
edges, weeds grow in wild luxuriance. You begin 
to feel a sluggishness in the air, and to perceive 
How deep and 
exhilarating is every breath, as you come into the 
open fields or ascend some mountain paths again! 
An hour by the still lake has sufficed. It would be 
death in Jife to dwell there. 

Very pleasant for a time my friend found it in his 
new dwelling- place, far away from the great centres 
of humanity, The agitations that swept, sympa- 
thetically, from circle to circle of life, did not find 
him out in his calm retreat—never stirred his heart, 


| reminding him that he was a member of the great 


body of the people, He was the still lake, reflecting 
sky and tree, and holding peace in his bosom. The 
still lake of the soul is aflected by moral laws in 
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strict correspondence with natural laws. As it was 
with the lake on the lower and material plane, so it 
must be on a higher and spiritual plane. There was | 
no escape for him. Reason would have taught him | 
thie, if he could have gone so far above iris sensuous 
self as to comprehend her clear inductions. 

I did not meet him again for years after he dropped 
away from our social and business world, lost to us | 
as au instrument from an orchestra, or a fine voice 
from a choir. There wae gain on neither side, I 
think; but loss to both. A few letiers had passed 
between us ; then communication ceased. Our minds 
were not in harmony—they did not chord in the! 
music of life. 

Two or three months ago, I was in a neighboring 
city. The call for a public meeting attracted my 
attention, and I went to note the proceedings. The 
irganization was going on as I entered the hall, and, 
greatly to my surprise, I saw my friend take the 
hair. I could not be mistaken in him, for his 
physique was peculiar, If I had been in doubt, his 
voice would have assured me. Time, and life, had 
been at work with him, and, through both, his true 
manhood was coming out. There was an air of 
strength about him—of self-poise—of will that 
knoweth no hindrance. J lost half my interest in | 
the meeting, because of interest in my friend. How | 
jvietly, yet with a full consciousness of what the 
wsembling involved, did he, as chairman, hold all} 
its proceedings in the bonds of that rational order | 
out of which so much right action comes. He gave 
rhythm to the whole. 

When I stood face to face with him, grasping his 
hands, and looking into his clear, thoughtful eyes, I 
saw that he was a new man, That there had been | 
deaths and births—losses and gains—the laying aside 
if lower things, and the putting on of what were | 
higher and purer, 

“T thought you were vegetating in your country | 
hermitage,” I said to him, “and lo! I find you in the | 
very heart, as it were, of the world of action.” 

“Come home with me,” he atiswered. “ We must 
talk about that. I have thought of you a great many | 





times,” 

I went with him and passed the night. He was 
in business again. The fret and fever of life were | 
all about him. He was once more in contact with | 
things that chafe and worry, that hurt and agitate— 
if we will let them, 

“Tell me,” I said, “of your states and experiences 
during the time you lived separate from the world, | 
and alone with nature. You wrote me that you were | 
‘at one’ with her; and all her peace and harmony | 
and order flowed into your life; that she spoke to 
you in a language clearly understood; that she was | 
leading you in green pastures and beside still waters.” | 

He dropped his eyes, and looked thoughtful. 

“A mere fancy,” he replied. “You know in what | 
state of mind I broke away from society—dropped 
out of the orchestra, to use your own figure, and went 
away with my solitary instrument, to enjoy its music 
alone. An athlete, exhausted in the arena, finds | 
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sweet repose on a soft bed in a quiet chamber. It 
fills, for a time, his idea of Heaven. But, when the 


| weary limbs have rested, and every organ and fibre 


is flushed with blood and animal spirits, the chamber 
becomes as a prison. He could not live there. He 
would grow sick for want of freedom and action. A 
similar state was mine. The peaceful retreat into 
which I withdrew myself, was as the bed and cham- 
ber to the strained athlete. 

“There was far more of fancy than experience,’’ 
he continued, “in those fine words about my intelli- 


| gent intercourse with nature. I expressed what | 


believed possible, rather than what [ had experi- 
enced. It seemed to me that I was standing at the 


| door opening into the arena of nature, and that a 


hand was moving it on the inner side. My heart 
bounded in confident anticipations—which were not 
realired. The door never turned on its hinges—the 
mystery of nature was not revealed. I soon wearied 
of asking vague questions of the trees and stones—of 
the birds and brooks—of the earth and sky. If they 
answered me, I did not comprehend their language. 
The peace, the beauty, the order of external life, did 
not long transfuse themselves inte my soul—nay, 
transfuse is not the word—did not long reflect them- 
selves from the surface. The old disquiet came back 
upon me; and I awoke, gradually, to the truth that 
distarbing causes were within me, rather than with- 
out; that my instrument was not in tune. [t was a 
painful awakening. After this, nature, which at 
first seemed flushing with intelligence, grew stupid 


'and dumb. I knew nothing of botany, of mineralogy, 


of entomology; and the science wanting, there was 
no basis for a true interest in things below or above 
the earth’s surface. 

“A few years of dull, weary, soul-corroding life, 
and I came back into the world again, something 


| wiser than when I went away to live by myself. 1! 


do not see that we have changed in anything since 
my first experience; and yet I find my action ac- 
cordant with the general action in hundreds of cases 
where it was discordant before. The change is in 
myself; my instrument is in better tune, and chords 


| more perfectly with other instruments in the grand 


chorus of life. There is, I find, a great deal around 
us that we speak of as discord, when the fault is in 
ourselves. Of one thing I am satisfied, and that is, 
that in the great social body, marred and diseased as 
it is, there is a life as hermonious and reciprocal as 
in the single body of a man—a life inflowing from 
the source of life, and order, and by virtue of that 
Source, in the perpetual endeavor to reform, restore 
and bring back humanity to its lost image and like- 
ness of God. We see this in the effort of every com- 
munity to get just laws, and have them executed for 
the common good; in the devotion of men to useful 
employment, each in his sphere; in concerted be- 
nevolent, sanitary and corrective movements, by 
which diseased and hurtful things may be cast out. 
Now, just in the degree that each individual brings 
himself into harmony with this higher circle of life, 
which is common to the whole, will he find discord 
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and obstruction ceasing. The world will put on a| THE FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 
new face for him. She will speak to him in a differ- ~~ e 

ent language. He will not need to go away into the 
still places of nature to find rest and peace, for they 
will abide with him. But, if he narrow his life down 
to the merest selfish ends, seeking, as some disordered 
member of the body, to appropriate only, and not to 
give—to act for himself alone, and not in concert | 
with the whole for the health and well-being of the) 7 know ’tis your first one—don’t tell me! I know 


(See Engraving. 
“ ( NLY a letter from Alfred,” you say; 
I like that word “only,” because ’tis so cool! 
Do you mean you get love-letters day after day ? 
You know ’tis your first on®, you sweet little fool! 


whole—then he will be out of tune. His life will be By the turn of your lip, and the beam of your eye, 
jarred by perpetual discords, and he will vainly im-| By your hand all a-tremble, your cheek all aglow ; 
agine that he is suffering from defect of harmony in | You know you would kiss it if I wasn’t by. 
society, when the defect is in 

himeelf. And what does he say? ‘Tis ar 


“This,” added my friend, age since you met, 


“is the lesson I have learned. 
Taking my peculiar mental 
construction, there was no 
way for me to learn it but by 
the hard one of experience. I 
had to drop out of the orches- 
tra and try my instrument 
alone. What poor music I 
made, sitting afar off in soli- 
tary places by myself! I 
thonght it passing sweet at 
first ; but its thinness and mo- 
notony soon wearied, and at 
last disgusted me. I longed 
for choral harmonies. How 
they ravished my ears when 
their chorded delights broke 
into them again !” 


And he longs for the clasp ot 
your soft little hand ; 
Ah, yes, I don’t doubt that hb 
says so, and yet 
It isn’t two days since hé 
stood where I stand. 


He calls you his darling, his pet 
and his own, 
And he raves of your eyes an 
your lips and your curls; 
Hie swears that of women he 
loves you alone, 
That you are his princess, his 
queen among girls. 


He calls you his first love. Ah 
Mary, take care! 





Though he says it, he scarcely 
will think you believe. 


a He says he is “faithful forever.” Beware! 


LOOKING OUT FOR MOTHER. Maids were born to be flattered—men to deceive. 
We a at the window, Oh, when is a love-letter coming to me? 
Tired of book and toy, And when will my footsteps that paradise gain 
Looking out for mother, Where the air is all golden, where earth and where s¢ 
Stands our darling boy. Were made but to pleasure and comfort us twain ? 
“Frankie!” But he turns not; Us twain !—myself apd that one yet unknown, 
Does not seem to hear ; Who keeps in the future a shadowy place, 
Now his lips are moving— All unseen and unnamed! Come to me, my own! 
“ Where is mamma, dear?” I await you! I long to look into your face! 
Hark! a shout of gladness! With eyes all clear-seeing, I long for the hour 
How the white hands fly! When I shall be blinded by love; and with brain 
Swifter than a bird’s wings All unclouded, I shrink not from feeling the power 
In the azure sky. That can turn al] my reason to folly again. 
Turning from the window— With heart beating calmly, with pulse throbbing slow 
Out through open door— I wait for my blood to course madly, and dance; 
Springing down the pathway— To feel in my forehead love's passionate glow, 
Crying o'er and o’er: Set on fire by a word, by a touch, by a glance. 
“Mamma! mamma! mamme!” Oh, when is a love-letter coming to me, 
See the darling boy With its sweet-written pages to ravish my eyes? 
Leaping into loving arms, The most beautiful letter a woman can see, 
In excess of joy. That lifts her and bears her from earth to the skies 
Happy little Frankie, Then read on, dear girl. "Tis your first—’tis your last 
With his head at rest, There can never be one such another for you. 
In the peace of innocence ’Tis a tremulous joy, yet how soon it is past! 


On his mother’s breast. We know it is beautiful! Would it were truc! 
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“IN THE BEGINNING.’ no longer greatly affected by internal heat, and there 
was a consequent development of various latitudes. 
Nevertheless, most of the vegetation of the Eocene 
period is tropical in its character, and some of it re- 
4 yu E third, or Tertiary Epoch of the Creation of | mains to us to this day in the islands of Australasia. 
the World, introduces an altogether new order | The mammals were also of the order that at the pre- 
1! of things in the animal kingdom. As in the | sent time are found only in warm latitudes. 
Primary epoch crustaceans and fishes were the only | The first mammals, with the exception of the Mar- 
living things, and in the Secondary epoch reptiles | supials, were the Pachyderms, to which family the 
eye, predominate, 80 in the Tertiary epoch mammals took | elephants of the present day belong. The represen- 
; their place upon the earth, Fishes and reptiles still | tatives of the family were, however, far superior in 
remained, though some of their orders were extinct | size and in number of varieties to those with which we 
& and other new orders created. |arefamiliar. In the plaster quarries of Paris, Mont- 
Fis ar Among the new reptiles were Salamanders as lsrge | martre and Pantin, are to be found vast quantities 
as crocodiles. Birds, too, of song and of prey, were | of their remains. Every block iaken from these 
in plenty, though inferior in number to the mam- | quarries incloses some fragment of a bone of these 
mals. During this epoch the earth was fairly | huge monsters. 
crowded with life, as the immense number of re-| It was from the fossils furnished by these quarries 
va mains show. The agglomerated remains of the shells | that Cuvier made his studies, and finally succeeded 
of microscopic mollusca, forming in some places beds | in restoring several, and defining their appearance 
hundreds of feet thick, testify to the swarms of life | and habits. 
is pet which filled the seas, The Paleotherium was one of the animals which 
The Tertiary epoch is divided into three distinct | Cuvier identified and described. It bore points of 
8 and periods, called by Sir Charles Lyell the Eocene, the | resemblance to the horse, the rhinoceros and the tapir. 
Is; Miocene, and the Pliocene, There were many species of them of different sizes. 
nm he Lecoq thus describes the vegetation of the Eocene | The nose terminated in a muscular fleshy trunk, or 
period: “The lower tertiary period,” he says, “con- | rather snout, the eyes were small, the head large, the 
stantly reminds us of the tropical landscapes of the | body squat, thick and short; the legs short and stout. 
present epoch, in localities where water and heat to-| The Arioplotherium was another animal which 
gether impress on vegetation a power and majesty | Cuvier has discovered for us. It was about the 
unknown in our climates, The Alge, which have | size of the ass. What would have distinguished it 
already been observed in the marine waters at the | most must have been an enormous tail, of at least 
close of the Cretaceous period, represented themselves | three feet in length, and very thick at its junction 
under still more. varied forms in the earlier Tertiary | with the body. The tail evidently served it as a 
deposits, when they have been formed in the sea. | rudder and propeller when swimming in the lakes or 
Hepaticas and mosses grew in the more humid | rivers; for, Cuvier decides that in its habits it must 
places ; many pretty ferns vegetated in cool and hu-/| have resembled the hippopotamus and other quadru- 
mid places. The fresh waters are crowded with | peds which frequent the water. 
Naiades, Chara, Potamogeton, Canlinites and Zosterites,| The Xiphodon seems to be a species of hornless 
and with Halochloris, Their leaves, floating or sub-| deer. Cuvier says: “Like all active herbivorous 
merged, like those of our aquatic plants concealed | animals, it was probably timid, and with large and 
legions of molluscs, whose remains have also reached | very mobile ears, like those of the stag.” 
us. Great numbers of Conifers lived during this| These animals were a!l herbivorous in habits. It 
period. M. Brongniart enumerates forty-one differ- | is curious to consider that at this period there were 
ent species, which, for the most part, remind us of | few or no carnivorous mammals. The earth was 
living forms with which we are familiar—of pines, | filled with huge creatures which browsed the herbage 
cypresses, thuyas, junipers, firs, yews and ephedra. | of the plain and the succulent plants, and lived in 
Palms mingled with these groups of evergreen trees. | quiet and harmony. 
Creeping plants, such as the Cucumites variabilis, and| It was at this period that the Nummulites existed 
low the numerous species of Cupanioides, twined their | in the bosom of the seas, far from shore. The shelly 
slender stems round the tranks, doubtless ligneous | agglomerates of these Protozoan Rhiz>pods now con- 
of various Leguminacee. The family of Betulacee, of | stitute very important rocks. In the chain of the 
the order Cupulifere, show the form, then new, of} Pyrenees the Nummulite limestone forms entire 
Quercus, the oak. ‘Trees predominate here, as in the | mountains of great height. It was of these rocks 
preceding period, but the great numbers of aquatic | that the pyramids were built in Egypt. “The Num- 
plants ot the period are quite in accordance with the | mulitic formation,” says Lyell, “plays a far more con- 
geological facts, which show that the continents and | spicuous part than any other Tertiary group in the 
islands were intersected by extensive lakes and in- | solid frame-work of the earth’s crust, whether in 
land seas, while vast marine bays and arms of the sea | Europe, Asia or Africa. It often attains a thickness 
penetrated deeply into the land.” of many thousand feet, and extends from the Alps to 
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It is evident that in the Tertiary epoch the earth’s ‘the Carpathians.” It is also found in great quanti- 
crust was sufficiently cooled, so that the surface was | ties in Asia and Africa. “When we have once ar- 
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rived at the same conclusion,’ says the same an-| The vegetation of the Miocene period was still 
thority, “that the Nummulitic formation occupies a | tropical in character, though indicating an approach, 
middle place in the Eocene series, we are struck with | in some latitudes, to a cooler temperature. The pri- 
the comparatively modern date to which some of the | meval forests of South America furnish even at this 
greatest revolutions in the physical geography of’ day, no doubt, a tolerably accurate idea of the vege- 
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IDEAL LANDSCAPE OF THE PLIOCENE PERIOD. 











Europe, Asia and Northern Africa must be referred. | tation of that period. These were palms, bamboos, 
All the mountain chains, such as the Alps, Pvrenees, | laurels, maples, walnut trees, beeches, elms and oaks, 
Carpathians and Himalayas, into the composition of | all growing with tropical luxuriance, and bound and 
whose central and loftiest parts the Nummulitic | woven together by magnificent vines. 

strata enter bodily, could have had no existence till| Now, for the first time, are discovered carnivora 
after the Middle Eocene period.” among mammals, Apes, bats, dogs, and other new 
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species make their appearance. Bats, dogsand coati' The marine deposits of the Miocene period are 
inhabited Brazil and Guiana, rats ranged North | beds of soft clay and shelly marl. The soft clay 
America. There were genettes, marmots, squirrels | deposits include sandstone, much used for building 
and opossums. Thrushts, sparrows, storks, flamin- | purposes. This marine formation is sometimes suc- 
goes and crows were added to the list of birds. | ceeded by a fresh-water deposit of a whitish and 


Snakes, frogs and salamanders abounded in the| 
marshes, and perch and shad appeared in the lakes 
and rivers. | 

The largest terrestrial mammal that ever lived | 
belonged to this period. The name of Dinotherium | 
has been given to it. Though this name signifies | 
“terrible animal,” yet its habits seem to have been | 
peaceful enough. It is supposed to have inhabited | 
the marshes bordering fresh-water lakes and rivers, | 
and to h ve lived on roots and plants. Though 
much larger than the elephant, it bore a strong like- | 
ness to that animal. It probably had a proboscis | 
similar to the elephant’s. Its tusks, however, instead | 
of proceeding out of its mouth, grew, bent downward, 
from the lower jaw, and though no doubt of use as 
weapons of defence, were especially intended as a 
powerful natural mattock for penetrating the soil, 
and tearing up the roots upon which it fed. 

The mastodon was similar in size and appearance | 
to the elephant of to-day. Its body was somewhat 
longer, and its limbs a little thicker. Numerous 
remains of mastodons have been found in North 
America, especially in the regions of the Ohio and | 
Hudson rivers. Two complete skeletons have been | 
formed from the remains of mastodons, one of which 
is on exhibition in the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia, the other was sent to London. A | 
single fossil tooth of a mastodon weighed about 
seventeen pounds. 

The North American aborigines called the masto- | 
don “the father of the ox,” and there are numerous 
traditions which indicate that these creatures were | 
in existence up to a comparatively recent period in 
the world’s history. America abounds in remains of 
mastodons, but few bones have been found in Europe. 
They seem most plentiful in that country in the Val 
d’Arno, and a magnificent skeleton was discovered at | 
Turin. 


partly siliceous limestone. The shelly marl deposits 
are formed of broken shells and corals, and the cor- 
responding fresh water deposits contain numerous re- 
mains of the contemporaneous animal kingdom. This 
shelly marl is extensively used for fertilizing land. 
The Pliocene period or third subdivision of the 
Tertiary epoch was marked by a wonderful change 
in the manifestations of nature, and consequently by 
wonderful geographical alterations. The world had, 
up to this period, been divided into land and water, 
but with the land more or less level. Mountains had 
hitherto been unknown. But now came terrible 
subterranean convulsions. The outer crust was 


|cooled and hardened, and as the boiling and seeth- 


ing mass within needed vent through which the 
compressed steam might escape, the hardened crust 


| would be forced upward and a volcano would burst 


forth. Itis believed, there being strong presumptive 


|evidence in favor of the presumed fact, that up to 


this period, the portion of the earth now occupied 
by Europe was a vast sea filled, perhaps, by numer- 
ous islands of more or less extent. The European 
continent gradually emerged from this deep, while 
the chains of mountains were forced upward by an 
internal force. Fossil shells are found upon the 
Pyrenees at a height of eight thousand feet; on the 
Alps at a height of ten thousand feet; while in 
Sicily, the newer Pliocene rocks, covering nearly 


| half the surface of the island, are raised from two 


thousand to three thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. In the Andes and the Himalayas the same 
evidence is found of their having been raised upward 
by voleanic action, as fosajl shells.are found on the 
former at a height of thirteen thousand feet, and on 
the latter at eighteen thousand feet. In the central 


| Alps Cretaceous, Oolitic, Liassie and Eocene strata 


are found at the loftiest summits. Oolitic and Cre- 
taceous strata have been raised twelve thousand feet, 


Fragmentary remains of several species of apes | Eocene ten thousand feet and Miocene four thousand 


have been found, and an entire skeleton of a mego-| and five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
pitheeus, which, in appearance and general organiza- | Equally striking proofs of recent elevation are found 
tion resembled the dog-feced baboon or ape of the in the Apennines; the celebrated Carrara marble 
present period. | turning out to be an altered limestone of the Oolitic 

The remains of the vegetable world of the Mio | series, and the underlying crystalline rocks to be 
cene period are found in the shape of a certain im- | metamorphosed secondary sandstones and shales. 
perfect or spurious coal called lignite. It is utilized | During this last period, which precedes our own 
in many countries in the place of coal. The beds of | epoch, the temperature of the earth was gradually 
this coal are of various degrees of thickness, from a | cooling, and the vegetation was being modified ac- 
few inches to above twenty yards. Yellow amber is | cordingly. Consequently, we find a striking simil- 
found with this lignite. It is the mineralized resin | arity between the flora of that period and that of the 
which flowed from certain extinct pine trees of the | present. The predominating character of vegetation 
Tertiary epoch. This amber is washed up by the| is the abundance of the group of the Amentacee. 
waves of the Baltic Sea, and has, for ages, formed | Conifers still numbered thirty-two varieties ; of maple 
quite an article of commerce. In this fossil gum are | there were twelve varieties; of oak, three; while 
frequently inclosed insects and other extraneous | willows, beeches, birches, magnolias and other 
bodies, where they have been preserved in their ori- modern trees abounded. The palms totally dis- 
ginal color and integrity of form. | ay peared from Europe. 
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Among the mammals which existed during this | 
period we find the mastodon, which I have afready | 


described as existing during the preceding period. 


the deer, are among the animals then existing which | 
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At the close of the Tertiary epoch Europe and 
Asia must have presented nearly al! the physical 


characteristics which distinguish them at the present 
The hippopotamus, the horse, the camel, the ox and | day. 


The continents had assumed their present 


forme ; but many Jakes now dried up, still existed. 


survive to the present day. The fossil horse presents | The mountains reared their heads and were covered 


the greatest resemblance to existing individuals | 
though only about one-third its present size. The | 
rhinoceros differed somewhat in having two horns | 
instead of one There was also a dwarf species 
about the size of a common hog. There were also 
intermediate species. The famous bird, the roc 
which has played so important a part in Oriental 
tradition, originated in the discovery of the cranium 
and horns of a fossil rhinoceros. The famous dragons 
of western tradition had also a similar origin. 

“In the city of Klagenfurth, in Carinthia, is a 
fountain on which is sculptured the head of a mon- 
strous dragon with six feet, and a head surmounted | 
by a stout horn. According to the popular tradition, 
still prevalent at Klegenfurth, this dragon lived in a 
cave, whence it issued from time to time, to frighten 
and ravage the country. A bold cavalier kills the 
dragon, paying with his life for this proof of his | 
courage. The head of the pretended dragon, killed 
by the valorous knight, is preserved in the Hotel de | 
Ville, and this head has furnithed the sculptor for | 





with perpetual snow. 

The picture which we give this month is an ideal 
landscape of the Pliocene period. It is not a sea 
with islands, but land through which a river is flow- 
ing. In the distance arise mountains which nature 
has recently thrown up in her convulsions In the 
foreground are the animals of the period. 


A DUEL BETWEEN HUMMING-BiRDS. 
\ GENTLEMAN of Kingston, in this State, re- 
yi cently witnessed a novel battle in a garden of 
that place. Two green-hacked humming birda were 
the combatants, and the fray lasted seventeen minutes. 
The tiny antagonists would dart on each other most 
viciously ; would soar twenty feet or more in the 


| air, and then return to the flowers in the beds for a 


moment or two, where the warfare raged moat bit- 
terly. Occasionally the larger would pin the smaller 
to the ground, when the latter would strike vigor- 
ously at the throst of its foe. Finally the larger 


his fountain with a model for the head of his statue. | pir apparently became very much enraged, and 
Herr Unga, of Vienna, recognized at a glance the| made an energetic spurt. The other fell to the 
cranium of the fossil rhinoceros; its discovery in ground, its wings fluttered, the body quivered, one 





some cave had probably originated the fable of the | 
knight and the dragon.”’ 

The Sivatherium gigantevm, remains of which are 
found in certain provinces in India, had a body as 
bulky as that of an ox, and bore a strong resemblance 
to an elk, 

The living salamanders are amphibious Batra- 
chians, with smooth skinsg and rarely attaining the 
length of twenty inches. The salamander of the 
Tertiary epoch had the dimensions of a crocodile. 
A skeleton of this reptile was found on the left bank | 
of the Rhine, not far from Constance, in 1725. It 
was mistaken for the skeleton of a gigantic man, and 
Scheuchzar, a Swies naturalist, published a descrip- 
tion of the fossil, entitling it “ Homo diluvii testis” — 
man, a witness of the deluge. Pierre Camper, a 
German naturalist, in 1787, corrected the error, 
though he himself mistook it for a Saurian. Cuvier 
finally settled the matter by plainly indicating to 
what order of beings it belonged. 

Birds became exceedingly numerous, Vultures 
and eagles were added to the rapacious birds, and 
gulls, swallows, ducks, pheasants, ete., filled the air 
and the water. 

Dolphins and whales sported in the ocean, differ- 
ing but slightly from the same orders of the present. 
An enormous fragment of a fossil whale was found 
in Paris, in 1779, in the cellar of a wine-merchant. 
Not being specially interested in natural history, the 
wine-merchant took the trouble to excavate only a 
part of the bone, yet that detached piece weighed 





two hundred and twenty-seven pounds, 


quick gasp, and the ruby-throated little one was 
dead. The victor flew to a dead twig on a neighbor 
ing shrub, smoothed its ruffled plumage as a dove 
would, and twisted its neck from side to side, then 


| for a moment hovering over the lifeless body of ita 


enemys, as if to be certain life was extinct, it flew 
swiftly away. 


MOZART’S NOSE. 
\ ‘OZART’S nose was a very long one, a great 
iV. contrast to his friend Haydn’s, who had almost 
a flat nose. Many jokes passed between them about 
noses, 

One day, in a numerous and grave society, the 
subject of music was being discussed, and Mozart, in 
reply to the compliments made him, laid a wager 
that no one, not even his friend Haydn, was capable 
of performing, at first sight, a piece which he had 
composed that morning. 

Haydn accepted the wager. The piece of music 
was placed before him on the piano. Haydn easily 
played throngh the first portion of it, then he stopped 
short, finding it impossible to go any further. The 
two hands must each be at the furthest extremities 
of the instrument, and one note in the music impe- 
riously demanded that one of them should be in the 
centre. Haydn confessed himzelf conquered. 

As to Mozart, he took up the piece of music, and 
when he arrived at the puzzling note touched it with 
his nose. Everybody laughed heartily, and not the 
least he who had Jost his wager. 
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VIENNA, 
BY C. 
[ENNA having been the centre of attraction in 
Europe this season, a few remarks concerning 


There are many public and private picture gal- 
leries which are well worth visiting, also an attrac- 
tive sculpture gallery. 

Of the many museums, that of Natural History, 

its history, past and present, may not be with- which adjoins the Imperial Library, is considered 
out interest. In the first century it was called Fa- | the most curious, interesting, and valuable. In a 
biana, and was a Roman station; after some years it museum of works of art, is the celebrated salt-cellar 
was included in Upper Pannonia, and the name | made by Benvenuto Cellini, for Francis I.; also, an 
changed to Vindobona. It was overrun and pillaged | enormous onyx, nearly thirty inches in diameter, 
by the Goths and Huns when the power of the Ro- | which formed a part of the dowry of Mary of Bur- 
man Empire declined, as were many other of their | gundy, the wife of the Emperor Maximilian. 
In 800 it formed a part of the empire| Toere are many churches, palaces and public 
of Charlemagne, who did much to render it prosper- | buildings, deserving of a more particular notice than 
ous. Jt then received the name of Austria, or the} can here be given. The Cathedral of St. Stephen is 
Eastern Kingdom, with the territory by which it was |a lofty, cruciform, Gothic structure, very large and 
surrounded, and became the capital of the mar- | high, and is built of large blocks of hewnstone. The 
| west facade is adorned with rich tracery anu sculp 

The margraves, who governed Vienna, were | ture, and flanked by two octagonal towers, From 
princes of the family of Babenberg at that time; | the centre of the south facade rises a magnificent 
afterward the tithe was changed to dukes, and they | tower, diminishing gradually from its base in regu- 
continued to rule till in the thirteenth century, the line | larly retreating arches and buttresses, till it termi- 
became extinct. Octakar of Bohemia then ruled in | nates in a point, which is four hundred and sixty-five 
Vienna; under him it increased much in extent, and | feet high, being the loftiest in Europe. It has a 
improved in appearance, but he refused to acknow- | very large bell, cast of cannon taken from the Turks. 
ledge the election of the Emperor Rudolph, and from Besides the tower, it has a dome covered with seve- 
that cause not only Vienna, but all Austria, came|ral remarkable statues, carvings and sculptures. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


possessions, 


graviate, 





into possession of the House of Hapsburg. 

In 1493, Maximilian |. being at that time emperor, 
Vienna became the capital of Austria, and has con- 
tinued to be the residence of the royal family. 

The University of Vienna, founded 1237, has about 
five thousand tive hundred students, usually in at- 


tendance, being the largest number of any in Europe. | 


It has nearly one hundred professors. There are 
many other important institutions of learning in the 
city, besides about sixty common schools; the num- 


ber of scholars is about thirty thousand. Few cities 


|The interior is rather gloomy, but very imposing. 

It is supported by twelve very large pillars, and has 
nearly forty marble altars and various monuments, 
of which that of the Emperor Frederick IV. is the 
| most gorgeous, and that of the celebrated Prince 
Engene the most interesting. 

There are many finely-proportioned edifices, with 
interesting and unique interiors, which will well re- 
pay the curiosity of the traveller, and which many 
of the thousands who have visited Vienna the past 
summer have been interested in viewing. 


exceed Vienna in literarv advantages. The Impe- Dunex_en, N. J. 
rial Library, which adjoins the palace of the em 
peror, and occupies a very handsome edilice, is one | 
of the largest and most valuable in Europe. It con- 
tains three hundred and ten thousand printed vol- TALKING under the shaple bough: 
umes, and twenty thousand manuscripts, many of | W The-pésits belgie ulenicc, 
which are of extreme rarity, or very unique. There With its shower of geld.and erimeon 5a) 
is also annexed to the Jibrary an almost unrivatied | 
collection of engravings, which was originally com- | 
wenced by Prince Eugene, and which now contains | 
three hundred thousand of the finest prints. 

The University Library, and two other libraries 
connected with it, contain about two hundred thou- | 
sand volumes. Any educated person, and even | 
strangers in the city, are admitted to any of these 
treely, and access can easily be had even to the em- 
peror’s private library, which contains more than | 
titty thousand ‘Volumes; or to those of eight or ten of | 
the princes and nobles, who each have as large a 
collection of valuable books as the emperor. So that 
those who visit Vienna, and have time and inclina- 
tioa for reading, can be gratified to almo-t any ex | He seldom lives frugally who lives by chance. 
tent. Here alsv the artiat will find large collections | Hope is always liberal, and they that trust her pro- 
of valuable paintings, containing specimens oi all the | mises make little scruple of revelling to-day on the 
profits of to-morrow. 


UNDER THE MAPLES. 


BY 8. JENNIE JONES, 


I. sweeter than rose. crowned June. 
Sweeter, in all its ripened wealth, 
Than fickle, smiling spring ; 
Walking under the maple boughs, 
Our life-song, love, I sing. 


We smiled and wept, and smiled again, 
And the changeful days passed by, 
And brightest hours, with fervid glow, 
Enwrapped our earth and sky, 

Till peaceful, purple autumn-time 
Threw back her golden gate; 

Now, walking under the maple boughs, 
We smile and love and wait. 


different schools. 
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698 ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 
THE DEVIL-FIS8H. | we may judge from such a beak, this monster—if the 
BY MARIAN KNIGHT. | other parts of the body were in proportion—muat 
“1 N the more ancient formations of the old world, | have been enormous; its ventose, invincible arms, of 
| we find two murderers—a nipper and a sucker.} perhaps twenty or thirty feet, like those of some 
In making war on the molluses, 


The first is revealed to us by the imprint of the | monstrous spider. 
trilobite, an order now lost, the most destructive of! he remains mollusc also; that is to say, always an 





MONSTER CUTTLE-FISH OFF THE OOAST OF MADEIRA. 


SAILORS OF THE FRENCH OORVETTE ALECTON HARPOONING A 
extinct beings. The second subsists in one gigantic embryo. He presents the strange, almost ridiculous 


fragment, a beak nearly two feet in length, which | if it were not also terrible, appearance of an embryo 
If | going to war; of a foetus furious and cruel, soft and 


was that of a great sucker or cuttle-fish (Sepia). 
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transparent, but tenacious, breathing with a murder- | foam and blood, and a strong odor of musk was in- 
ous breath, for it is not for food alone that it makes | haled by the spectators. The musket-shots not hav- 
war; it has the wish to destroy. Satiated, and even| ing produced the desired results, harpoons were 
bursting, it still destroys. Without defensive armor, | employed, but they took no hold on the soft impala- 
under its threatening murmurs there is no peace; ble flesh of the marine monster. When it escaped 
its safety is to attack. It regards all creatures as a| from the harpoon it dived under the ship, and came 
possible enemy. It throws about its long arms, or | up again at the other side. They succeeded at last 
rather thongs, armed with suckers, at random.” |in getting the harpoon to bite, and in passing a 
Such is Michelet’s highly poetic description of the | bowling hitch round the posterior part of the animal. 
Molluscous Cephalopod, popularly known as the! But when they attempted to hoist it out of the water 
devil-fish. Victor Hugo gives an equally eloquent | the rope penetrated deeply into the flesh, and sepa- 
and even more carefully delineated picture of the | rated it into two parts, the head with the arms and 
same monsters in his “Toilers of the Sea.” But they | tentacles dropping into the sea and making off, while 
are both the descriptions of poets, rather than of| the fins and posterior parts were brought on board. 
naturalists, These Cephalopods have in all ages | | The latter weighed about forty pounds.” 
excited wonder and imagination. The pncients be-| A book about the “ Natural History and Fishery 
lieved in them as monsters in size, large enough to| of the Sperm Whale,” gives the following incident, 
grasp and crush ships in their long-reaching and|in which one of these curious creatures plays a 
powerful arms, and lurking in the depths of the | | prominent part: 
ocean waiting for victims. | “Mr. Beale had been searching for shells among 
Pliny relates the history of an enormous Cephalo- | the rocks in Bonin Island, and was much astonished 
pod or cuttle-fish which haunted the coast of Spain | to see at his feet a most extreordinary-looking ani- 
in the neighborhood of Castria, and was a terror to! mal, crawling back toward the surf, which it had 
the fishermen, It was finally captured, and was) just left. It was creeping on its eight legs, which, 
found to be seven hundred pounds in weight, and | from their soft and flexible nature, bent considerably 
with arms more than thirty feet long. |under the weight of its body, eo that it was just 
Olaris Magnus believed in the truth of the report | lifted by an effort above the rocks. It appeared 
that the northern seas were the home of a monster; much alarmed, and made every attempt to escape. 
not less than a mile in length. This fabled giant of| Mr. Beale endeavored to stop it by putting his foot 
the seas was called the Kraken, and numerous stories | on one of its tentacles, but it liberated itself several 
are yet retained of its appearance. times in spite of all his efforts. He then laid hold 
The Cephalopods or devil-fish of modern times| of one of the tentacles with his hand and held it 
dwindle into insignificance when compared to these | firmly, and the limb appeared as if it would be torn 
mythical monsters of the ancients. The length of} asunder in the struggle. To terminate the contest, 
the creatures from tip to tip of the arms measures| he gave it a powerful jerk. It resisted the effort 
from two to eight feet, and seldom exceeds five or six | successfully, but the moment after, the enraged ani- 
feet. Their weight is ordinarily from fifteen to| mal lifted a head with large, projecting eyes, and 
twenty-five pounds. Péron, the naturalist, met “in | loosing its hold of the rocks, suddenly sprang upon 
the Australian seas a huge cuttle-fish, rolling heavily | Mr. Beale’s arm, which had been previously bared 
on the surface of the waves, its arms more than eight | to the shoulder, and clung to it with its suckers, 
feet long, twisting about like hideous snakes.” | while it endeavored to get the beak, which he could 
Swediaur reports that some whalers took out of the | now see between the tentacles, in a position to bite 
mouth of a whale pieces of a cuttle-fish which were| him. Mr. Beale describes its cold, slimy grasp as 
twenty-five feet long. | extremely sickening, and he loudly called to his 
The following facts we gather from a recently- | friend, who was also searching for shells, to come to 
published book : | his assistance. They hastened to the boat, and he 
“The steam corvette Aleeton was between Teneriffe | was released by killing his tormentor with a boat- 
and Madeira when she fell in with a gigantic cala-| knife, when the arms were disengaged bit by bit. 
mar, not less—aecording to the account—than fifty Mr. Beale states that this Cephalopod must have 
feet long, without reckoning its eight formidable | measured across its expanded arms about four feet, 
arms covered with suckers, and about twenty feet in while its body was not bigger than a large hand 
circumference at its largest part, the head terminat- | clenched.” 





ing in arms of enormous size, the other extremity | 


terminating in two fleshy lobes or fins, the weight of 
the whole being estimated at four thousand pounds. 
The flesh was soft, glutinous and of a reddish brick 
color, The commandant, wishing in the interests of 


science to secure the monster, actually engaged it in 
battle. Numerous shots were aimed at it, but the 
balls traversed its flaccid and glutinous mass without 
causing it any vital injury. But after one of these 
attacks the waves were observed to be covered with 





lt seems as though the name spider-fish would be 
a more appropriate one for this creature than the 
one by which it is usually known. The pictures of 
the different varieties of this creature have all, more 
or less, a spider-like appearance. They are com- 
posed of an immense head bearing large, staring 
eyes on each side, and with arms or legs proceeding 
immediately from this head. The arms are used for 
swimming, walking and for seizing and holding its 
prey. The arms, of which there are eight, are 
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covered with suckers, each arm having about two 
hundred and forty. They feed on crustaceans, fishes | 
and also on shelled molluscs—every kind of animal, | 
in fact which comes within their reach. They live | 
for five or six years, and lay eggs, which are known | 
by fishermen as sea-grapes. 

Some of the Cephalopods secrete a blackish, inky 
fluid, which, when pursued, it discharges in a jet, 
and which so discolors the water that, uader cover of | 
it, the creature has time to escape. The ink of the | 
cuttle-fish is used in water-color painting under the | 
name of sepia. 

The sepiz are voracious in their habits, and they 
not only kill to eat, but for the suke of killing, mak- 
ing murderous assault upon whatever comes in their 
way, even after they have gorged themselves. But 
they have a terrible and relentless enemy in the dol- | 
phins. To make another qnotation from Michelet : 
“These lords of the ocean,” he says, “are so delicate 
in their tastes that they eat only the head and arma, 
which are both tender and easy of digestion. They 
reject the hard parts, and especially the afterpart of 
the body. The coast of Royan, for example, is 
covered with thousands of these mutilated cuttle fish. 
The porpoises take most incredible bounds, at first 
to frighten them, and afterward to run them down; 
in short, after their feast, they give themselves up to 


gymnastics,” 

In the family of Octopodede are Cephalopods, hav 
ing eight long arms united at the base by aweb. Mr. 
Henry Lee, F. L. 8, writes, in “Land and Water,” 
the following account of experiments with an octo- 
pus, in an aquariun: 

“ Desiring to have a better view than I had pre- 
viously been able to obtain of what follows the 
seizure of a crab by an octopus, I recently fastened 
one to a string, by which an attendant was to lower 
it in the water close to the glass, while I stood watch- 
ing in front. The crab haa hardly descended to the 
depth of two feet before an octopus, for which it was 
not intended, and which I had not observed (so ex- 
actly had he assumed the hue of the surface to which 
he clung), shot out like a rocket from one side of the 
tank, opened his membranous umbrella, shut up the 
suspended erab within it, and darted back again to 
the ledge of rock on which he had been lying in am- 
bush, There he held on, with the crab firmly pressed 
between his body and the stone-work. As this was 
not what I wished, | directed Cosham, my assistant, 
to gently try to pull the bait away from him. Nota 
bit of it! As soon as he telt the strain he took a firm 
grasp of the rock with all the suckers of seven of his 
arms, and, stretching the eighth aloft, coiled it round 
the tautened line, the euckers actually closing on the | 
line also, as a catterpillar’s foot gripes a thin twig or | 
a cobbler’s leathern pad folds round his thread when 
he is making a wax-end. Noticing several jerks on 
the string, | thought at first they were given by the 
man overhead, and told him not to use too much 
force; but he called out, ‘It’s not me, sir, it's the oc- 
topus; | can’t move him; and he’s pulling so hard 
that, if I don’t let go, he'll break the line’ ‘Hold 
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| in the west front corner of the tank. 


on, then, and let him break it,’ I replied, Tug, tug! 
dragged the tough, strong arm of the octopus; and at 
a third tug the line broke, and the crab was all his 
own. The twine was that used for mending the seine 
net, and was therefore not particularly weak. Al- 


| though this experiment furnished a fresh illustration 
| of the holding power of an octopus, it had not taught 


me exactly that which I wanted to know. I wished 


|to be underneath that umbrella with the crab, or 


(which was decidedly preferable) to be able to see 
what happened beneath it without getting wet. My 
plan, therefore, was to procure the seizure of the 
crab against the front glass, instead of against the 


|rock-work. .Our next endeavor was successful. <A 


second crab was so fastened that the string could be 
withdrawn if desired, and was lowered near to the 
great male octopus, who generally dwells in a nook 
He was sleepy, 
and not very hungry, and required a good deal of 
tempting to rouse him to activity; but the sight of 
his favorite food overcame his laziness, and after 
some demonstrative panting, pufling, and erection of 
his tubercles, he lunged out an arm to seize the pre- 
cious morsel, It was withdrawn from his reach ; 
and so, at last, he turned out of bed, rushed at it, and 
got it under him against the plate-glass, just as I de- 
sired, In asecond the crab was completely pinioned. 
Not a movement, not a struggle, was visible or poe- 
sible—each leg, each claw, was grasped all over by 
suckers—enfolded in them—stretched out to its full 
extent by them. The back of the carapace was co- 
vered all over with the tenacious vacuum-discs, 
brought together by the adaptable contraction of the 
limb, and ranged ia close order, shoulder to shoulder, 
touching each other; while, between others, which 
dragged the abdominal! plates toward the mouth of 
the black tip of the hard, horny beak, was seen for a 
single instant protruding from the circular orifice in 
the centre of the radiation of the arms, and the next 


| had crunched through the shell, and was buried deep 


in the flesh of the victim. The action of an octopus 
when seizing its prey for its necessary food is very 
like that of a cat pouncing on a mouse, and holding 
it down beneath its paws. The movement is as sud- 
den, the scuffle as brief, and the escape of the pri- 
soner even less probable. The fate of the crab is not 
really more terrible than that of the mouse or of a 
minnow swallowed by a perch, but there is a repul- 
siveness about the form, color, and attitudes of the 


}octopus, which invests it with a kind of tragic 


horror.” 


Let your discourse of others be fair; speak ill of 
nobody. To do it in his absence is the property of a 
coward, that stabs a man behind his back; if to his 
face, you add an affront to the scandal. He that 


| praises bestows a favor, but he that detracts commits 


a robbery, in taking from another what is justly his; 
every man thinks he deserves better than indeed he 
does; therefore, you cannot oblige mankind more 
than to speak well; man is the greatest humorist 
and flatterer of himself in the world. 
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CROOKED PLACES. 
A STORY OF STRUGGLES AND HOPES. 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, 


Author of “ Ocewpations of a Retired Life,” “ Premiums Paid to Experience,” ete. 


THE LAST PART.—THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE WHOLE MATTER. 
CHAPTER I.—A STRANGER FROM AFAR, 
x BEG your pardon very much, madam, but 
| surely your name is—or once was—Harvey ?” 
It was a tall gentleman who thus accosted 
Millicent, standing straight before her in the church- 
yard path, raising his hat from a very stately iron- 
gray head, And as the startled Millicent looked up 
at him and answered, there came over her a con- 
fused recollection of long candle-lit evenings, very 
full of needlework, and a sound rang in her bewil- 
dered brain like Hatty’s naughty whistle of old 
days. It was like a once familiar language forgotten. 
And then a trifle—a nothing characteristic in itself— 
made it all clear, as one translated word will some- 
times restore the lost key of knowledge. It was 
only a worn signet ring on the stranger’s little 
finger. 

“T am Millicent Harvey,” she said, “and—I know 
you now—you are Harry Westbrook.” 

“T am he,” he answered, grasping the hand she 
held toward him. “ And thank God for the friendly 
sound of the old name—you are the first that have 
called me by it since I have been back in England!” 

He turned and walked by her side. “I knew I 
could not be wrong,” he said, speaking with an 
eagerness of delight that contrasted half pathetically 
with his dignified figure and whitening hair. “I 
could not mistake a Harvey face. I should have 
known it if I had met it on the Himalayas.” 

“T have not to question you, fearful what your 
replies may be,” he went on. “Only yesterday, I 
took a wandering about our old haunts in Mile End, 
and went into one of the shops where Hatty used to 
deal, and where the same old name was up. I asked 
after you all, ‘ Yes, the old lady was still alive,’ 
they told me, ‘and looking finely. And Master 
George was married and had a grown-up son, and 
was a great man, And Miss Milly was still at home. 
And Miss Hatty was Mrs. Webber, but she still 
looked in sometimes of an evening, and sat down, 
and was as friendly as ever.’ I did not need to hear 
that Hatty was Mrs. Webber,” he added, with a 
touch of gravity in his playfulness. “I knew that 
years and years ago. I saw an old newspaper with 
the marriage notice. If you think I may see Mr. 
and Mrs. Webber, I have something for them. If 
not, | will send it through you. It is only an 
inlaid chess-table, and a set of chessmen in Indian 
ivory.” 

“T am sure they will both be very glad to see you,” 
said Milly, not speaking without authority, for Harry 
Westbrook, though seldom mentioned, was no tabooed 
VOL. XLL—52, 


subject in the Webbers’ house—Mr. Webber having 
always stoutly maintained “ that it had been a good 
sign in any young man to be taken with Harriet,” 
while Hatty, though a light shadow would flit over 
her merry face at the old name, was always humbly 
and thankfully conscious that she had been guided to 
do the right thing—not being one of those weak and 
foolish women who think that their hand alone has 
strength to save a man’s life and soul, such women 
| being generally those who would only seal his per- 
|dition. “I am sure they will be very glad to see 
| you,” Milly reiterated ; “ but will you not come home 
| first and see my mother? Our house is quite near. 
And Miss Brook is still with us—do you remember 
Miss Brook ?” 

“Indeed I do,” he said, cheerfully, “she is not a 
| woman to be forgotten. A very important piece of 
| my home-coming triumph would be lost if I missed 
| Miss Brook. It is a treat worth having, to put in a 
| creditable appearance before those who predicted our 
disgrace.” 

“But nobody will be better pleased than Miss 
Brook,” said Milly, “she really liked you.” 

“T know she did,” he replied, heartily. “I did 
not think so at the time, but it is now some years 
since I came to that conclusion.” 

And so Millicent led in the unexpected guest. 
The two old ladies were seated in their little parlor, 
Mrs. Harvey reading the Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
Miss Brook perusing the book of Job. Mrs. Harvey 
caught the name of “ Harry Westbrook,” but thought 
such a possibility was so exceedingly pleasant that it 
could searcely be true, and therefore rose and made 
her dignified, old-world curtsey, with its accompany- 
ing “ Very happy to see you, sir,” with the added 
aside—“* Who—who—does she say it is?” while Miss 
Brook promptly took it all in and shouted in her 
ear: 

“Tv’s that young Westbrook, been and made his 
fortune, and come back wonderfully improved, as I 
always said he might be”—a turn of her prophecies 
which threw the whole party into a hearty laugh, 
out of which they all emerged as comfortably familiar 
as if they had never been separated for more than a 
week. 

Of course, Mr. Westbrook stayed to dine with the 
Harveys; indeed, it was instantly settled that he 
should remain with them for the whole day, and if 
the Webbers did not look in at the cottage before 
evening service, then Mrs. Harvey or Milly would 
take him to their house after it. In one way or the 
other the Harveys and the Webbers always saw each 
other every Sabbath. Mrs. Harvey and Milly still 








went to church, and the Webbers still went to chapel, 
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so as they did not meet in God’s House, they regu-| in possession was gone (though he might not be 


larly met at the household altar. 

There was no overwhelming amount of conversa- 
tion, and the inquiries mostly came from the stranger, 
and the news from the hostesses, It is not “travel 
in far lands” which furnishes subjects which we care 
to talk over in the sacred first moments of re-union. 
Days would come when the three women would hang 
interested on their gratified visitor's stories of Indian 
life and society, on his sketches of Benares and the 
Himalayas, his descriptions of Hindoo ceremonials, 
and his specimens of Oriental needlework and flora. 
But just now it was far more interesting for him to 
hear about the death of his old minister, and how 
the house in which he used to live was pulled to bits 
and turned into a factory. Thesight of thesame old 


dishes of former days seemed to him more astonish- | 
| cuses where she should have uttered protests. Fer- 


ing than the seven wonders of the world, and one or 
two old books lying about he lifted as reverently as 
if all the souls whom they had ever comforied still 
clasped their hands about them. 

It is strangely solemn, that meeting of family 
friends, long parted in uttersilence. Influences have 
been moulding each, of which the other knows no- 
thing, which may have driven them apart, or may 
have drawn them nearer together. There is scarcely 
an ordinary phrase, a tune, a public event, a sunset 
glory, or a moonlight shadow which has not acquired 
some secret meaning for each, These things escape 
speech—they are never so disguised as when clumsily 
clothed in words. What is there to tell of our histo- 
ries? Somebody died—somebody married—some- 
body was introduced to us—everybody knows before- 
hand that such things must have happened to us, 
But the bare facts are nothing; and those who know 
them know nothing. These old friends of his knew 
all about Harry Westbrook’s old love affair, and 
time will come when it will be frankly talked over 
among them, but they will never know—he will 
never be able to tell them—how it felt to sit lonely 
in the shadow of tropical trees, and know that Hatty 
and her husband were singing out of one hymn-book 
in their little East End chapel. Millicent, in her 
turn, mentioned both Fergus Laurie and David Max- 
well to Mr. Westbrook, in the course of this his first 
visit, and in due time he will know all about the 
ambition and selfishness of the one and the asaintli- 
ness of the other, but Millicent will never be able to 
tell how she felt when she wrote to Fergus and offered 
him her money, or when she watched the sun go 
down, as she flew through the country in the Har- 
wich train, If others cannot see these stories in our 
eyes and hear them in our voices, they will never 
know them at all. Those who can read these open 


secrets know us better after one hour’s talk than 
some who have lived with us all our lives. 

To Millicent that Sabbath afternoon was like a 
peaceful dream ; or rather years and years gone by 
seemed like a fevered delirium, all except David’s 
Bible lying on the table, and David’s grave in the 
—* not so very far away. She knew that Acre 


1 was still standing where it did—that the man 








without his transitory successor), and that the house- 
hold still remained unchanged, for Fergus had not 
yet started for America, but was going about in the 
most dashing of flys, buying for himself the most 
sumptuous of Russian-leather portmanteaus, and 
coolly assuming that all of his creditors had done a 
very good thing for themselves when they allowed 
him to get into their debt. Millicent only marvelled 
within herself how she had ever wavered in her 


judgment as to what must be the end of such way of 


life—how she had ever hoped to gather figs of this- 
tles—to find a hero walking in the counsel of the un- 
godly—a saint sitting in the seat of the scornful. It 
must have done harm, too—this wilful judgment of 
hers—when, rather than own herself in the wrong, 
she had shut her eyes to the right, and accepted ex- 


gus might be saying to himself and to others that she 
had not been a true friend. It was a bitter lie as he 
meant it, but she owned to herself that it was but too 
true in a far different sense | 

Mr. Webber and his wife did not call in at the 
cottage, and so, when evening service was over, Mil- 
licent and Mr. Westbrook went to their house. 

The good little stationer himself received them, 
because, as he explained, Hatty was still up-stairs 
“ taking off her bonnet,” 

“T’m proud to see you, sir,” said the worthy man, 
“and it will be just as great a pleasure as you could 
give my Hatty. ‘If he ever comes to England, he'll 
never come near us,’ she’s said often and often.” 

“Well, Mr. Webber, I can’t say I meant to do so 
when I landed,” said Mr. Westbrook, frankly ; “but 
the worst of it was, there was nobody else to come to 
see, and there was no place | cared to haunt, except 
where we all used to live.” 

“Tl go up aud tell her myself,” said Mr. Webber, 
bustling away, and Mr. Westbrook sat down to wait 
their return, 

The guest gave one glance round the room—Hat- 
ty’s ménage. No, he wouldn’t have liked such a 
room to live in, This would never have been his 
best home, as it was hers, This was fit for her, she 
had made it for herself, in fact, but she never would 
have been able to make it if she had been linked 
with him, 

Hatty came down presently. Not very quickly. 
She had had something to say to Mr. Webber first; 
probably she had also to give him a kiss, At any 
rate, she had had to put her best pearl brooch, her 
husband’s wedding-gift, into her lace collar, “He 
won’t notice what you are dressed in,” Mr. Webber 
had reasoned, but Hatty persisted. 

Mr. Westbrook rose and went forward, and the 
two old lovers met under the clumsy gilt chandelier, 
and shook hands, and said how glad they were to see 
each other, 

“ But you’ve grown, surely,” said Hatty, trying to 
laugh. 

“In some ways, | hope,” answered Harry West- 
brook, rather wistfully. 
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| 

One felt, as the two stood together, that there had! mind was full of the old memories which he 
never been a husband and wife like them in the | shares,” 
world, though Millicent remembered thinking in the| Hatty kissed her sister. “No, I don’t think it’s 
old time what a suitable pair they looked—quite a | odd,” she said. “It always happens so. It is won- 
typical couple. But she had never seen an old set- | derful, but it does, and that only makes it more won- 
tled husband and wife such as these now, Together | derful. It wouldn’t be half so wonderful if the sun 
they would not have grown so. Sitting gazing at forgot to rise, or the trees to bud in spring, as that 


them from her twilight corner, Millicent caught one | they never do.” 


of those curious revelations of possibilities in faces, 


| ‘ . 
| And the two sisters went down-stairs, and warm 


which come to us all sometimes, understand them or | invitations to renew his visit were given by the 


not as we may. Sometimes they show us what peo- 
ple might have been, as well as what they may be. 


These two might have been a lazy, ill-conditioned, | 


reckless man, and a soured, indifferent woman, with 
a useless, restless heart like a caged animal. And 
as Milly caught this glimpse of the escaped dangers 
of the past, even Hatty’s rich silk dress seemed to 
cling about her, as would have clung the poor tousled 
shawl she was never to wear, and Harry’s tall and 


stately form seemed to droop into the shamble of the | 


drunken sensualist, that, thank God, he was never to 
be! No, the fondest love could wish neither but 
what they were, and what they were they never could 
have become together. 
Before Harry Westbrook and Millicent left, the 
two sisters had a little chat in Hatty’s bedroom. 
“I’m just awfully glad to have seen him again,” 


said Hatty, using her stepson’s slang in sober earnest, | 


“only I wish he was married and settlid. He seems 
to have made plenty of money. Do you know 
whether he means to go back to India, Milly ?” 

“ He says 80; he speaks of going back quite soon,” 
Millicent answered. 

“IT wish he was married. But you needn’t fancy 
I’m such a donkey as to fear he is keeping single for 
my sake, unless it is in the way that I gave him a 
disgust at women.” 

“There’s plenty in life besides marriage,” said 
Millicent, “even the world admits as much in the 
case of men. Marriage is never said to be their 
chief object in existence, as is sometimes stated of 
women,” 

“ But it’d six to one and half a dozen of the other, 
for all that,” said Hatty, shrewdly. ‘“ Unless it’s six 
to one and more than half a dozen to the other, for 
the world’s talk generally goes by contraries. I can 
understand a woman looking at her future with only 
a side glance at marriage, she can easily fancy her- 
self living with kindred, or set in households some- 
how, as women always are. But I can’t fancy a man 
looking forward and wondering whether he’ll pay his 
housekeeper fifty pounds a year or a hundred. That’s 
a dismal look-out. Mother is very pleased to see 
Harry, isn’t she?” Hatty inquired, with a sudden 
change of subject. : 

“Yea, we all are,” Millicent replied. “ You don’t 
khow how much those old cheery times of ours have 


| Webbers to Harry, and then he escorted Milly 
home. 

They walked in silence for a few minutes, then 
Harry said: “ Well, I thank God that I knew your 
|sister. I believe my knowing her saved me for this 
| life and for the next. You see I had nobody of my 

own, Miss Harvey, no sister, no near relation. I had 

no ideal of home till I saw yours. It was God’s 
| providential blessing that it all happened as it did.’’ 
Millicent understood the thought in his heart, nar- 

| rowed as was its expression. She knew that he felt 
now that Hatty had given him the utmost and the 
| best that she had for him, that any giving more 
| would not only have overflowed, but overturned the 
|cup. There are men and women whom God makes 
| brothers and sisters and sacred kin in spirit as in the 
| flesh, and between these there is a spiritual barrier, 
similar to the lawful “impediment” between near 


| relationships. They can be so much to each other, 
| unless they lawlessly determine to be so much more! 
| With them, transposing the poet’s sentiment, 


“A little less, and how much it is! 
A little more, and what worlds away!” 


Yet Milly understood, too, that the heart of the 
dignified man beside her was conscious of a new loss, 
even the loss of his old crown of loss. A man who 
has fancied himself heir to an even irredeemably 
forfeited estate, feela himself beggared to find that 
there was a blunder in his genealogy, and that he 
never could have had the least claim to the alienated 
land. The bed where only rue and rosemary have 
grown looks drearier still when left empty for weeds 
to overspread. There may be shadow and rest under 
a yew-tree, and an alas when it is cut down. Harry 
Westbrook would never again sit on the Himalayas 
and soothe his solitude with sighs over the solace 
that had slipped from his life. But we cannot joy- 
fully take the spoiling of our sorrow, if it be all we 
have! 

Millicent’s sympathetic revery was broken by Mr. 
Westbrook saying, as if in answer to her unspoken 
thought: “ Ah, but I am very glad I have come back 
to England. I don’t suppose I shall ever lose sight 
of you all again, and I shall leave the country very 
differently to how I left it last time, Thez i felt 
ready to run away anywhere—anywhere. Why, I 
went down to the cabin and lay down in my berth, 





been in my mind lately. I had been thinking about 


just to miss the last sight of England! Now I shall 


them as I think Noah’s family must have thought of! watch the shadow of her last rock! No, Miss Milli- 
the blue hills and green dells while they were float-| cent (as they paused at the cottage gate), I will not 
ing over the face of the dull gray flood. It seems so | come in to-night, for your good hospitable mother 
odd that Harry should turn up just when my | would not let me go without another haif-hour’s chat, 
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and I will not be drawn into breaking her wholesome 
custom of early hours. But I will come back in a 
day or two if | may? Yes? Then perhaps I may 
look in to-morrow. Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” said Millicent, and went in, her 
heart full of thankfulness for the safety and welfare 
of the dear old friend, whose familiar face had re- 
turned to her like a fresh blossom from a tree planted 
long ago. 

And the moonlight shimmered through the elm- 
trees round Acre Hall, and slept on David’s grave 
beneath the Norman tower. 


CHAPTER II. 
LAST THINGS, 

ARRY WESTBROOK kept his word. He did 

visit the cottage the next evening, and the day 
but one after that, and then the next Sunday. He 
went to the Webbers, too, and took them his tardy 
wedding-gift—what fun the step children made out 
of that, and young Dick would have it that it was 
for somebody else—for there was a second generation 
of weddings now in the very near future of the 
Webbers’ household. 

Under all circumstances it was only natural that 
Mr. Westbrook and Millicent should make the best 
companions for each other. They had such a mutual 
past. Mrs. Harvey and Miss Brook could join in 
their laughing gossip over old times; but they were 
not their own “old times,” which were twenty or 
thirty years further back. In the spring time of 
these those had been absorbed, anxious women. 
Then George and Harriet had each had the poem of 
life since the prelude, and their memories did not 
habitually go back so far. 

Gradually Harry Westbrook spoke less of going 
back to India—actually said that there was no par- 
ticular hurry to do so; it might even depend upon 
circumstances whether he went at all! And more 
significant than his words, was the fact that he 
began to give serious attendance at the London 
office of the firm in which he now had an important 
share. 

Mr. Weatbrook’s was one of those characters that 
begin by being all possibility. Most of us have a 
little actuality to begin with, which is a splendid 
start at first. But you cannot tell the size of a flower 
by the size of its seed, Nay, a grain of mustard 
seed “is indeed the least of all seeds, but when it is 
grown, it is the greatest among herbs.” The secret 
lies in that mysterious gift of growing. 

Such a little thing means so much to such natures, 
The very easy goodness of Harry’s nature—its sheer 
want of grasp—had made it seem possible that he 
could take the world without a struggle—enter into 
his inheritance, without proving his right thereto. 
The thing he had needed to learn was that giving 
goes before taking, and that the heir, so long as he is 
a child, differeth nothing from a servant. When 
Hatty sacrificed the sometimes treacherous joy of self- 
sacrifice, and did the right thing first instead of 
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vainly striving to accomplish the beautiful one in- 
stead, she had taught him this. It showed him that 
the verb to be goes before the verb to have. 

The native easy goodness stayed. He did not 
hurry on to any second lesson before he had thoroughly 
learned the first, and it had served his entire life 
hitherto. His soul had lived in that silence and 
solitude which for souls who are strong enough to 
bear it, is the tropical region of spiritual growth. 

“When one has nothing else to remind one of 
God, I think it makes one hang the harder to one’s 
own prayers,” he said. “ Why, a travelling mission- 
ary’s sermon at a station sometimes had to serve me 
for a whole year, But it always did, The more I 
turned it over the more came out of it; you see I was 
always a slow fellow.” 

And yet out of this silence and solitude, he stepped 
into a far wider world than Millicent knew, in her 
busy life. As she entered into his interests, it was 
as if a door in a convent garden was opened upon a 
breezy common, 

To him the world did not seem a worn-out world, 
for himself to galvanize, as it had to Fergus, rather 
it was a great car rolling upward with so many pull- 
ing and pushing it, that his own shoulder to the 
wheel concerned himeelf rather than it. He did not 
stop short to sneer at the petty quibbles and human 
weaknesses of boards and committees, but lifted up 
his eyes upon the mission fields, white for harvest, 
and blessed God for the laborers there, however few. 
He looked upon the Church in the world, and saw 
her, as God Himself surely sees her—a queen in dis 
guise, greater than she seems, with jewels hidden 
under herrage. He was quite sure that there was plenty 
of heroism and endurance and unselfishness in the 
world—quite sure—whether he saw it or not, he 
knew it was there. Perhaps he had learned this 
faith by a few untold heroisms of his own, It is a 
way people have of learning that lesson, 

He thought thoroughly well of the prospects of 
humanity, because being a good man, he honestly 


judged that there were many a great deal better. 


One may generally know a man by that fest. 

Poor Millicent! She wae conscious of a soft glory 
like autumn sunlight creeping over her life. She 
said to herself that it was very pleasant—this re- 
newal, this deification, as it were, of an old friend- 
ship. Surely it was something like the renewals of 
Heaven—the same old familiarity and dearness—yet 
so much better. Nay, it seemed a faint, faint type of 
many of the mysteries of immortality. Had not 
their friend found his way back to them over all the 
time and distance, only because they had once beea 
really in his history, and had not he fallen fittingly 
into a new place among their new ways of life?—not 
jarring, not disarranging, but completing and beau- 
tifying. How many tangles would be so unravelled 
There! And Millicent lifted up her eyes toward the 
pleasant fields beyond the swellings of Jordan. And 
her peace came back as the peace of a little child. 
For what makes childhood but trust and hope? Only 
the childhood which is of the Kingdom of God, 
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trusts in Him instead of man, and hopes in Heaven pausing at the end of a lane, where houses were but 
instead of in “ growing up.” sparsely scattered between the hedgerows. “ It will 

Only at last there came a something—a silence—a } make our walk home the longer.” 
mystery—between Harry Westbrook and Millicent} Millicent hesitated just half a minute, and then 
Harvey. Any stranger, seeing them, would have | obeyed. 
known at a glance that they were not brother and Harry Westbrook was a wise man. That little 
sister, nor familiar kinsfolk, nor merely old easy | complaisance put a great deal of courage in his 
friends, | yoice, when he said, presently, “ Millicent, do you 

“Do you think that people grow too old for new | think you could marry me ?” 
love?” Mr Westbrook asked, abruptly, as they two| “I might try, if I were asked,” she anewered, with 
were walking home through the lanes after a visit to| a amile about her mouth, though there were tears in 
George and Christian. her eyes, 

“T think it depends on the people themselves,’| The pair had come to that time of life when senti- 
said Millicent. ment masquerades in humor, 

“Do you think that a Jove is the richer or the| “ You know I’ve had a ‘first love,’ 
poorer for another love having gone before?” Harry | “ But we are quits, for I'm quite sure you have. It 
went on, was not that good David Maxwell, and it couldn’t be 

“T think that, too, all depends on what the first | that humbug, Fergus Laurie, yet it seems to me to lie 
love waa, and how it was lost,” answered poor Milli. | between those two. I think you ought to tell me all 
cent. about it.” 

“T think, then, that I understand you hold the} “It was between them,” Millicent confeased, with 
good, old fashioned belief that there can be but one | tears brimming over. “They were together, you 
love, in the supreme sense, for each life?” observed | see, like a bright lantern and a dark one. And 
Mr. Westbrook, the light of the one shone on the other, and 

“| do think so,” said Millicent, raising her dark the shadow of the other overspread the one 
eyes, where the passionate enthusiasm of youth was | There was a hero and there was a nothing, and } 
not dead, but only sleeping. “I do not believe in | mistook them, don’t you see. I made my love upon 
‘second love,’ as the phrase is often used. 1 believe | the block, and fancied it was the real man, and only 
ia the love that goes on into Heaven. In an utter | found out the mistake when he did not want it, not 
misconception of what love is, lay the grossness of | even for a shroud!’’ 
the Sadducees’ question about the woman with the| Harry Westbrook caressed the hand that lay 
seven husbands,” trembling on his arm, 

“And yet many second marriages are very happy,” | “1 thik we both got lost in the same jungle,” said 
said Harry. |he. “There was a sister and a wife, and years ago 

“Of course they are,” Millicent argued. “Some- | I mistook them,” 
times the second marriage, and not the first, is the} The playfulness of his tone did not jar the tender- 
real soul marriage, and at other times it is a solid | ness at Milly’s heart, The analogy was fitting. He 
and substantial friendship, which, after all, is nearly | understood. 
as high as love, and almost as beautiful, but dif-| “ We will both love Hatty better than ever,” he 
ferent,” | went on, “and we will both pray for Fergus Laurie, 

“And the last is like some so-called ‘first love,’” | and if—if we are ever very ,nearly concerned in 
said Harry. | naming a little boy-child, we will call bim David 

“ Yea, that is just so,” Millicent answered, know- | Maxwell.” 
ing in her heart that he was thinking of his own! “Only—only”—and Millicent’s proud head was 
swry ; “and sometimes they are only blocks for love | bowed, and her tears came very fast—“ only I feel so 
to be fitted upon, as it were, till it is ready for its | afraid that David’s life lost something. He gave, 
proper wearer,” and then she knew in her heart that | but he never got. I don’t mean that my love was 
she was thinking of her own. | any loss,” she said. “I can’t be sure that he ever 

“ What do you think makes a true soul marriage?” | cared for it. The kind of love I had then was not 

asked Harry. | worth anything—it is worth more now, because 

“When two grow together, and because they are | something of him is in it somehow, Harry. But I 

together grow the faster to the full stature possible to | feel as if he missed something.” 

their naturea,” said Millicent, “while in the dearest} “No, Millicent,” said her lover. “God has a se- 

friendship they may grow apart, and to different | cret for such as he. Be quite sure of that. And 

heights, till there is little in common between them | just fancy God keeping a secret for one! What 

but the old kindliness,”’ | must it not be when his common words are blessings 
“ Ah, and how precious that is!” said Mr. West-|and his open ways make straight the ‘Crooked 

brook. “If in youth there isa charm in very no-/| Places?’ Such as David are the heirs of God's 

velty, as we grow older the dust Time leaves behind | ‘ Last things,’ and remember what His ‘ last things’ 

him turns to gold.” | mean—‘ Every man at the beginning doth set forth 
“That is so true,” Millicent responded. | good ~ wine; but thou hast kept the good wine. until 
“ Let us turn down this way,” said Mr. Westbrook, | now. 
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said Harry- 
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CHAPTER IIL. | derstand ?”” And when the mothers by blood want 
MADE 8TRAIGHT. | to givea little advice, they sometimes come to Hatty 
ARRY WESTBROOK and Millicent Harvey | to suggest it, “because, you know, it is ticklish for 
were married. A very, very quiet wedding, | relations to interfere. Young people think they are 
with no bridesmaids, and even Harriet and Christian | presuming on their rights, but our Dick, or my Jane, 
only sitting in a pew as “friends.” The bride’s | will be sure to listen kindly to you, as a friend.” 
dress scarcely marked her as a bride. And during | And Hatty always gives the advice, and the young 
their six weeks of beautiful travel in Switzerland | people are generally under the impression that 
they might have been an easy middle-aged pair, | they asked her for it and got exactly what they 
taking a rest and a breathing time on the sum- | wanted, 
mit of life, preparatory to jogging down hill to George and Christian are living where they did. 
gether. Their boy Robert is a young man now, and has just 
They came home, and settled down in an old house | taken boly orders. But he is not going to settle in 
at Tottenham, an old red house with old brown | England. He will presently start for the far West of 
rooms, and an old green garden. The Westbrooks | America, where he is to minister to a little township 
were rich people in their quiet way, bnt they took so | where the people will all be like himself—emigrants 
many duties along with their wealth, that they still | from the old country. They are all going from a 
got some pleasure out of their money, It was still a| certain western shire, in a village of which Robert 
personal treat when they ventured to appropriate a| Harvey is now serving as curate; James Webber, 
trifle of their wealth for the purchase of an ebony | who is a doctor, is, with his young wife, determined 
cabinet, or a bit of old red or bluechina. And affluent | to go, too. “It is to-day’s version of the Pilgrim 
matron as she was, if Millicent still occasionally for- | Fathers,” says Christian. “It is your poems ina 
got to put on new gloves quite as soon as she ought, | crystal, my husband. And as ‘or America being 
and absolutely neglected to purchase a sealskin | very far away, hearts make tracks,” she adds, “ and 
jacket or an Indian shawl, till Hatty carried her to | Heaven is everywhere, and nobody are separated but 
do so in triumph, and would not let ker off with | those who will not be together.” And she thinks of 
anything but the beat in the best shop—at any rate | Fergus Laurie, who has been in England again and 
Millicent never forgot anybody’s birthday. | again since he migrated, and yet David’s Prayer- 
God sent two little children to the quaint roomy Book is still left in her keeping. Christian has 
house, that seemed as ready for them as an old elm- | written out David’s message concerning it, and the 
tree for nests. “ Elizabeth” came first, and was old | paper is laid inside the book, and the book is made 
enough to have a doll before “David” arrived. | up into a parcel, with “ Mr. Fergus Laurie” put out- 
Dear Grandmamma Harvey gets into trouble about | side. It may reach Fergus some day yet. Who 
those children. Mamma says they really must not knows? None but God. 
go to see her so often, she spoils them so. Poor| And here we leave the Harveys. Our story has 
grandmamma says that it is the spirit of the age that | come round to those with whom it started. Eliza- 
has demoralized her, she is sure she used to be a good | beth Harvey, the widow, and Cicely Brook, the 
disciplinarian ; but she thinks the spirit of every age | spinster, are left together in their little leafy cottage. 
always demoralized grandmammas! Every day she | They will have it so. They have not a want unsup- 
promises to keep them in better order, if they only plied, but Mrs. Harvey will not leave the old place 
come again to-morrew. Little rogues! they ransack | for any of her children’s houses. She tells Millicent 
the sacred old work-box that her own grown-up | (she finds there are now some things which Millicent 
daughters think it almost sacrilege to look into. | understands better even than Christian), “I’ve never 
They find the funny old yellow card whereon “ Mrs, | lived in a house with a master since I lost my Peter 
Devon (long since dead) desired her compliments, —your father, my dear, whom you do not much re- 
and hoped that Mr. Harvey and his sister would | member. I’d rather go on as I am.” 
give her the pleasure of their company at the Vicar-| The two old ladies talk over their simple, ancient 
age on a certain date.” Fancy grandmammga keep- | gossip, and patiently darn their old lace (they will 
ing that. How funny! They run off, shouting, to | not have any new), and puzzle their failing eyes over 
show it to mamma, who takes it tenderly, as if it| their old books. “Spectacies and all, it takes mes 
were a bit of ber mother’s heart. minute to make out a word now,” says Mrs. Harvey; 
All the Webbers—Richard, James and Ellen—are | “ but somehow there seems a great deal more in it. 
married, Richard is in Calais, Ellen in the Isle of | I think we mostly read too fast, especially in our 
Wight and James in Dublin, Mr. Webber’s business | Bibles.” 
is chiefly in the hands of managers now, and he and| There is an old hymn which Mrs. Harvey is always 
Hatty spend a great deal of time visiting among | crooning when she is left alone. She has it in manu- 
their children. Hatty’s “step-daughters-in-law” all | script, and she has set it herself to a favorite old tune. 
like her so well that their own mothers are in dan- | She has taught it to Bessie and Davie Westbrook. 
ger of being a little jealous, or would be, only that | It is sweetly touching to bear them singing it—the 
Hatty conciliates them by the way in which she says: | dear old cracked voice and the pretty trebles, Some 
“I’m not a mother-in-law, you see. I’m only Dick’s| times all the family sing it when they are gathered 
step-mother—no real relation at all; don’t you un- | together. 
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LILIES.— WHO WINS? 


Listen to their blended voices! There are lines | 


in that plain old hymn that seem made for each: 


“Take the praise we bring Thee, Lord, 
Something more than what we speak, 
For the love within us feels 
Words uncertain, cold and weak 
Thoughts that rise and tears that fall, 
Praise ‘i hee better: Take them all! 


“Looking back the way we've come, 
What a sight, O Lord, we see, 
All the failure in ourselves, 
All the love and strength in Thee. 
Yet it seemed so dark before, 
Would that we had trusted more! 


“We will shun no future storm, 
Sure Thy voice is in its wind; 
We'll confront each coming cloud, 
Sure the sun is bright behind: 
Praying then, or praising now, 
Only wilt Thou teach us how! 


“Use us for Thy glory, Lord, 
In the way that seemeth right, 
Whether but to wait and waich, 
Or to gird our limbs and fight, 
Marching on, or standing still, 
Each is best, when ‘tis Thy will. 


“When at last the end shal! come, 
What, O Lord, is Death but this, 
Door of our dear Father's home, 
Entrance into perfect bliss, 
Peri! past, and labor done, 
Sorrow over, peace begun |” 
THE END. 


LILIES. 
BY MARY F. HUNT. 
W HERE roses blow in fragrant June, 
And summer breezes hover, 

The waves flow with a silver tune, 

Through banks of blushing clover; 
And lilies white, like wreaths of light, 

In shade and sheen bend over. 


From out the mopy forest old, 
Where every sunbeam lodges, 

And weaves a tinge of yellow gold, 
O’er all the leafy edges, 

Through dewy ways, their fragrance strays 
Adown the purple hedges. 


We see them in their spotless snow, 
Beside our pathways clinging, 

And backward through the “long ago,” 
Their waxen bells are swinging; 

Where oft we strayed, each breezy glade, 
A garland white is flinging. 


Where weary crowds in sorrow pass, 
And summer winds are roaming, 
They sparkle in the churchyard grass, 
Beneath the willows blooming, 
And shine o’er years of bitter tears, 
Like stars along the gloaming. 


Perchance within the fragraace there, 
Sometimes we fall a-dreaming, 

And catch a glimpse of golden hair, 
With bridal chaplets gleaming, 

A dimpled face, in clouds of lace, 
Through rosy vistas beaming. 


Or see, perhaps, a shining band, 
While through our dream is ringing 

Sweet music from the Eden land, 
The voice of angels singing, 

Where lilies white, from jasper height, 
“ Across the tide” are swinging! 





WHO WINS? 
BY EDITH W. KENT. 

T OT to those who soon grow weary, 
\ Soon give o’er the earnest strife, 
Faint at heart and dim of vision, 

Laggards in the race of life; 


From life’s rugged pathway shrinking, 
From the thorns which pierce the feet, 
From the cup of disappointment, 
From the “ bitter,” void of “sweet ;” 


In each hindrance ever seeing 
Mountains none may roll away, 
Pass around, or reach their summit, 

Step by step, day after day; 


Not content to bear, with patience, 
Years of toil, some end to gain; 

Mind unstable, soon disheartened, 
Deeming trial all in vain ; 


Foolish idlers! ever murm’ring 
That, to them, “ Fate” is unkind, 
Worse than useless all endeavor, 
“ Fertune” to their interests blind; 


Meanwhile wasting time and talents— 
Not to euch true viect’ry’s given ; 

Nor to those who part with honor, 
While they for the prize have striven. 


But to those whom every failure 
To fresh effort doth incite, 

Pausing not amid the darkness, 
Pressing ever toward the light; 


Looking up beyond the roughness, 
And the darkness of the way, 

Seeing e’er the “ prize’ before them. 
Seeking grace from Him each day. 


Hearts so brave to do or suffer, 
Trusting ali to God and Heaven— 

Tis to these, so proven faithful, 
That at length is vict’ry given. 


In the mine of hidden treasure 

There’s success for him who delves; 
And in working out life’s mission, 

“ God helps those who help themeelves !” 


They who, having steadfast purpose, 
Nothing daunted at delay, 
Conquer, by a firm persistence, 
All that may obstruct the way ; 


They who long delay and failure, 
Hope deferred, scorn, doubt and fear 
(Though all mountain-high may tower), 
Till they're vanquished, persevere ; 


They who truly live and labor, 
They who struggle for the right, 

Making glad the hearts of others, 
Showing blinded ones the light— 


Faithful, earnest, loving workers, 
Striving nobly ‘gainst all sin !— 

Who are these? My soul makes answer: 
“These! Ah, these are they who win!” 
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IS THERE PAIN IN DEATH 
R= J. G. WOOD, in his “ Natural History,” 


has some remarks on this subject, that will be 

read with interest. All dread a death by vio- 
lence, under the idea that it involves the most ago- 
nizing pain. But this seems not to be the case. Mr. 
Wood says: 

That one animal should support its own life by 
the destruction of another creature, appears to be 
rather a cruel disposition of nature, and repugnant 
to the beauty and kindness which prevail in the 
order of created things. Averse as are we, the created 
beings, to inflicting pain on any of our fellow-crea- 
tures, it cannot but seem strange that the Creator 
should have made so many animals to suffer a vio- 
lent death, and apparently to endure torturing pangs, 
by the lacerations to which they are subjected by their 
destroyers. The reflection is a just one, and one 
which until late years has never received a worthy 
answer. Endeavors were made to reconcile the 
Divine love with thie apparent cruelty, by asserting 
that the lower animals were endued with so low a 
sense of pain that an injury which would inflict 
severest torture on a man, would cause but a slight 
pang tothe animal. Yet, as all animals are clearly 
sensitive to pain, and many of them are known to 
feel it acutely, this argument has but trifling weight. 
Moreover, the system which was insensible to pain 
would be equally dull to enjoyment, and thus we 
should reduce the animal creation to a level but little 
higher than that of the vegetable. 

The true answer is, that by some merciful and 
most marvellous provision, the mode of whose working 
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FROM SUDDEN VIOLENCE? 


This fearful experience is, although most valuable, 
not a solitary one, and is made more valuable by 
that very fact. I am acquainted with a similar 
| story of an officer of the Indian army, a German no- 
bleman by birth, who, while in Bengal, was seized 
and carried away by a tiger. He describes the whole 
scene in much the same language as that of Living- 
stone, saying, that as far as the bodily senses were 
concerned, the chief sensation was that of a pleasant 
drowsiness, rather admixed with curiosity as to the 
manner in which the brute was going to eat him. 
| Only by his reasoning powers, which remained un- 
| shaken, could he feel that his position was one of 
| almost hopeless danger, and that he ought to attempt 
|to escape. Perhaps, in so sudden and overwhelming 
| a shock, the mind may be startled for a time from its 
| hold upon the nerves, and be, so to speak, not at 
| home to receive any impression from the nervous 
| system. Many men have fallen into the jaws of 
these fearful beasts, but very few have survived to 
tell their tale. In the case of Livingstone, rescue 
|-came through the hands of a Hottentot servant, who 
| fired upon the lion, and who was himself attacked 
by the infuriated animal. In the latter instance, the 
intended victim owed his life to a sudden whim of 
| the tiger, which, after carrying him for some dis- 
| tance, threw him down and went off without him. 
| The officer used playfully to attribute his escape to 
| his meagre and fleshless condition, which, as he said, 
induced the epicurean tiger to reject a dinner on 80 
| lean and tough an animal as himself. 
| Those who have been in action are familiar with 








is at present hidden, the sense of pain is driven out | the indifference with which the severest wounds are 
from the victim as soon as it is seized or struck by | received. There is one well-known instance of this 
its destroyer. The first person who seems to have | apparent insensibility to pain, which occurred in the 
taken this view of the case was Livingstone, the well. | Crimean war. An officer was stooping to light his 
known traveller, who learned the lesson by personal | pipe at a camp-fire, when an enemy’s shell plumped 
experience. After describing an attack made upon into the midst of the embers, and exploded, knock- 


a lion, he proceeds : ing the pipe out of his hands. He uttered an excla- 
mation of annoyance at the loss of his pipe, uncon- 
scious that the fragments of the shell had carried off 
| several of his fingers, and frightfully shattered other 
portions of his limbs, Even in cases of natural death 
a similar phenomenon occurs, and those who have ex- 
pressed, in their last illness, the most utter terror of 
death, meet their dreaded fate with calm content, 
welcoming death as a friend, instead of fearing him 
as a foe. 


“Starting, and looking half round, I saw the lion | 
just in the act of springing on me. I was upon a little | 


height, he caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we 
both came to the ground below together. Growling 
horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier 
dog does a rat. The shock produced a stupor similar 
to that which seems to be felt by a mouse after .the 
first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreamineas, 
in which there was no sense of pain or feeling of terror, 
though I was quite conscious of all that was happen- 
ing. It was like what patients, partially under the 
influence of chloroform, describe, who see all the 
operation, but feel not the knife. This singular con- 
dition was not the result of any mental process. The 
shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of hor- 
ror in looking round at the beast. This peculiar 
state is probably produced in all animals killed by 
the carnivora ; and, if so, is a merciful provision by 
our benevolent Creator for lessening the pain of 
death.” 





Ir were happier, if, in forming friendships, virtue 
could occur with pleasure; but the greatest part of 
human gratifications approach so nearly to vice, that 
few, who make the delight of others their rule of 
conduct, can avoid disingenuous compliances; yet, 
certainly, he that suffers himself to be driven, or al- 
lured from virtue, mistakes his own interest, since he 
gains succor by means, for which his friend, if ever 
he becomes wise, must scorn him ; and for which, at 
last, he must scorn himeelf. 
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OR, THE SHOEMAKER’S DAUGHTERS, 


BY T. 8. 


CHAPTER XI. 
SOME INDICATION OF A CHANGE. 
8 there any one whom you would like to invite, 
Anne?” said Mrs. Webster. 

“You know, madam,” said Anne Earnest, in 
reply, “that I have few or no friends beyond this 
house; and yet, there is one whom I should like to 
see here, if her presence would be agreeable to you.” 

“ And who is that, Anne?” 
“Tt is Mrs, Anderson. 


“ 


of her.” 

“T will invite her; and she shall be truly wel 
come,” said Mrs. Webster. “The more I see of her, 
the more she pleases me. She seems changing fast; 
and changing by the constant activity of good prin 
ciples. Trouble has done much for her. Would you 
like to have her sisters invited ?” 

“No, madam. Such a distinction would only in- 
flame their false pride. Mrs. Anderson will only 
find encouragement from it, and it will strengthen 
her in the performance of her duties. I feel much 
interested in her, for she is struggling alone with 
many oppositions, without and within, Her sisters 
despise her, and treat her with all manner of un- 
kindness. An invitation from you may alter their 
estimate of her character and change their con- 
duct.” 

“T like your suggestion,” replied Mrs. Webster. 
“Her father has become much reduced of late, | 
understand ?” 

“He is now,” said Anne, “reduced so low as to 
leave his family entirely dependent upon his daily 
efforts. All of his property is gone. But this, in 
my view, is not his only misfortune. Except in Mra. 
Anderson, I doubt if he has an individual in his 
family, who feels for him any true sympathy.” 

“Than that, Anne, I should think there could be 
few greater misfortunes,” 

“ And yet, Mrs. Webster, it is one consequent upon 
his own neglect of the true interests of his family. 
Like too many others, he allowed his daughters to 
grow up in idleness, and in the vain pursuiteof plea- 
sure in dress and dissipation. Indulged in every- 


thing, is it any wonder that, in the end, they should | 


become so selfich as to think only of themselves in 
their father’s misfortune; and actually to blame him 
for mismanagement in business.” 

“Surely,” said Mrs, Webster, in surprise, “you 
must be mistaken in supposing them so utterly lost 
to every genuine impulse of true feeling.” 

“IT wish, for their own, and for their father’s sake, 
it were only an imaginary conclusion,” replied Anne. 
“T have too often heard them express them- 
selves in reference to their father, in a way that 


You have seen her here | 
frequently, and I have often heard you speak kindly | 
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| justifies my remark, even if I did not now know, as 
| I do, that they feel and speak as I have inti- 
mated.” 

“ How true is it,’ remarked Mrs. Webster, “that 
|a wrong beginning, if not corrected, makes an evil 
‘ending. But, Anne, to change the subject, I hope 
you and Mr. Illerton have concluded to remain here 
after your marriage. I cannot part with you, at 
least for a time.” 

“T don’t know what his intentions are, Mrs. Web- 
ster,” replied Anne, “ for we have not conversed upon 
the subject. But, as far as I am concerned, nothing 
would gratify me more than to remain with you. 
We shall spend a few weeks, you know, in Virginia, 
with Mr, Illerton’s family, and when we return we 
shall, of course, be glad to find our home here, until 
other arrangements can be made.” 
| “Look upon it, my dear child, as your own home, 
as much so as if it were your mother’s house,” said 
Mrs. Webster, in a voice that slightly trembled. 
“ And, after your husband, let me claim the next 
place in your affections,” 

“ Never, while I live, my dear madam,” replied 
Anne, with emotion, “can 1 forget your kindness 
and your love. In my heart, your place is next to 
that of my own dear mother.” 

“ No higher place can I desire to hold, Anne. The 
| mother, who, so steadily, under privations and toil, 
| continued to sow the seeds, and water the tender 
plants of good principles in your mind, should ever 
be first in your affections.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Webster, she was a woman pure in 
heart, and upright in intention! I wish you had 
known her.” Anne’s voice was broken with emotion. 

“We would have been friends, Anne, had we 
known each other truly.” 

A servant coming in at the moment, interrupted 
the conversation, and, Mrs. Webster leaving the 
| room in a few minutes, Anne was left alone with her 
| own pleasant thoughts. Illerton had not been long 
|in making an impression upon her heart, and when 
| he asked for her hand, she yielded it without hesita- 
tion, for Mrs. Webster had borne testimony, from 
| long acquaintance, to his pure principles. 
| On the day succeeding that on which the conver- 
sation just alluded to occurred between Mrs. Webster 
‘and Anne, a servant knocked at the door of Mr. 
| Hardamer’s dwelling, in Vulcan alley. He handed 
| in a note directed to Mra. Anderson. Gertrude and 
Genevra were alone in the parlor, and one of them 
| received it. 
| “What is that?’ asked Gertrude of her sister. 
| “Its a note for Genevieve, on gilt-edged paper.” 
| “Who's it from? Open it, and let us see what is 
in it,” said Gertrude, promptly. 
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Without hesitation the note was opened, and 
Genevra read: 
Mrs. Anderson, and will be pleased to have Mrs 
Anderson’s company on Thursday evening, at seven 
o’clock.” 

“ Are you sure it’s for her?” asked Gertrude, in- 
credulously. 

“ Certainly. 
Genevra. 

“ Maybe it’s for some other Mrs. Anderson,” said 
Gertrude. “I think we'd better not show it to her, 


It's for Mrs. Anderson,” replied 


for if we do, she’ll be sure to go and make a fool of 


herself. I’m certain it can’t mean her.” 

“T don’t know but what we had,” responded Gen- 
evra. “I wonder what’s to be done there?” 

“Anne is to be married, I suppose, sure enough. 
Well, there’s no accounting for tastes. Who could 
have dreamed that a man like Illerton would marry 
such a low-bred creature as Anne Earnest! A pretty 
figure she'll cut! I’d like to be at the wedding, just 
to see how she would act. I reckon she'll hardly 
know whether she’s on her head or on her heels. 
Humph! Ain’t it too bad!” and Gertrude tossed 
her head disdainfully. 

“If this is the way the thing works,” remarked 
Genevra, “I see no use in trying to be something. 
A body might just as well take things fair and easy, 
and trust to its coming out right. If men will prefer 
such creatures as Anne, where’s the use of trying to 
be genteel! It makes me mad, so it does.” 

“T don’t reckon he’s much, any how,” said Ger- 
trude; “I always thought there was something low 
lived about him. He wants to make a slave of his 
wife, Isuppose, and has been attracted to Anne, be- 
cause she can work. If he’d married me, I’d have 
shown him another story, the mean fellow !” 

“But what shall we do with this note?” asked 
Genevra, interrupting Gertrude. 

“Why, burn itup. I’d never let her see it,” re- 
plied Gertrude, a good deal excited. 

“ But maybe she'll find it out.” 

“Well, suppose she does? Whocares? I’m sure 
I don’t. She’s not going to crow over me in this 
way, I know.” 

Acting out their evil intention, the sisters con- 
cealed the note in one of their drawers, intending to 
burn it on the first opportunity. It so happened that 
Genevieve had occasion to go to this very drawer 
about an hour after, when her eye fell upon the 
crumpled note, bearing her own address. She took 
it up and read it, and understood too well why it had 
not reached her. Replacing it, she determined not 
to let them know that she had seen it, but to go to 
Mrs. Webster’s in accordance with the invitation. 
On Thursday she told her mother that she had been 
invited to see Anne married, and in the afternoon 
prepared to go. Gertrudg and Genevra could not, 


of course, forget that this was the evening named in 
the invitation, and they were not a little surprised to 
perceive that their sister was making unusual prepar- 
ations to go out. 

“Where are you going, Genevieve?” asked Gen- 
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| evra, whose curiosity exceeded her indisposition to 


“Mrs. Webster’s compliments to | question her sister. 


“Tm going to Anne Earnest’s wedding,” she re- 
plied, quietly. 

“ Not without an invitation, certainly,” said Gen- 
evra, thrown off her guard. 

“ Of course not,,Genevra,” replied her sister. 

“ But I never saw your invitation! When did you 
receive it?” said Genevra, with unguarded warmth, 

This declaration pained Genevieve exceedingly, 
and, after a few moments’ reflection, she replied, in a 
serious tone: “I am much grieved, Genevra, that 
you tried to do me a wrong, and then to say what is 
untrue about it, without having been asked a ques 
tion. Surely, you ought to have been content with 
concealing my note of invitation, and not to have 
added to your wrong action by a denial of what you 
had done. No one but yourself can suffer by this. 
You see it hasdone me no harm. J cannot under- 
| stand, Genevra, why you so perseveringly try to 
| wound my feelings ; and not even content with that, 
| to endeavor to do mc a greater wrong. Surely, your 
| own heart must tell you that I have enongh of snf- 

fering, without your adding a single pang. I have 
|not mentioned what you have done to any one, and 
do not intend mentioning it. But, let me entreat of 
| you, as you value your peace of mind, to give way no 
| longer to the unkind feelings you have toward me; I 
have given you no cause for them, and you can only 
entertain them to your injury.” 

Genevra, thus suddenly and unexpectedly con- 
victed of a wrong action, was so confounded as to be 
unable to utter a word. She hung her head in 
silence. For the first time in her life she stood re- 
buked before her sister, and so humbled that she knew 
not what to say. Seeing her true state of mind, 





| Genevieve took her hand, and continued, in a low, 


tremulous tone: “My dear sister, you are not happy, 
nor can you tell when you were happy. In vain will 
you look abroad for the dear desire of your heart; 
it cannot thus be found, though you search for s 
whole lifetime. Your happiness must come from 
within. Your heart, Genevra, must be rightly tuned, 
or it will never give forth a pleasant sound. Fors 
long, long time you have indulged in selfish desires. 
Your world has been a litile circle, and yourself the 
centre. But, have you found contentment? Your 
trembling hand—that tear on your cheek tell me 
no!” 

“ Oh, sister, I am so unhappy!” sobbed out the poor 
girl, leaning her head upon the shoulder of Gene 
vieve in sudden abandonment of feeling. 

“ And yet you need not be so, my dear sister,” said 
Genevieve, in a voice of tender concern, drawing st 
the same time an arm around the waist of Genevra. 
“Tf your search after happiness has not been suc 
cessful, it is because you have not discovered its true 
source. But there is happiness, and it is for you, if 
you will only accept of it. Let me direct your mind 
aright in this matter. Hitherto you havecared only 
to gratify yourself; you have not thought of others 





as having claims upon you. But the gratification of 
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selfish desires has only created new desires, too 
many of which you have found it impossible to 
realize. And thus, every time your wishes have 
been met, you have had new causes of discontent. | 
If you would be happy, these selfish desires must be | 
laid aside, and you must begin to consider others | 
with feelings of kindness. You must begin to think, | 
that, as a member of society, there are duties which | 
you are required to perform, and that if you neglect | 
these duties, some one, or many, must suffer. The 

word duty may seem to you harsh and repulsive. But | 
the more you realize, by practice, its true meaning, | 
the more pleasant will be its sound to your ear. | 
And, first of all, your duties should commence at 

home. Consider, for a moment, our father—declin- 

ing in years, ruined in business and burdened with a | 
large family. Can you do nothing, as his daughter, 
to lighten his toil? Are there no little attentions | 
which you can render, that will make him fee! his | 
home to be a pleasant place, and cause him to think 

of his Genevra with a glow of heartfelt satisfaction ? | 
If nothing more, you can, at least, in his presence, 

seem to be cheerful, and not, by a distressed counte- | 
nance, make him ever feel that his children are dis- 
contented with the best he can do for them. Forget 
yourself in this matter, and consider him. He has | 
need, as your father, of all your affectionate consid- | 
eration, And think, if there is nothing that you 


| 


can do, to make your mother’s daily labors leas 
fatiguing. Here are three of us—surely ma need not 


be the servant of us all! Rather, let us lighten her 
burdens by taking them upon ourselves, and making 
her feel that we have for her a tender regard. If 
each of us was to try her best to make the others 
happy, what a pleasant family we would be! Can 
you not see, my deer sister, that in so doing you 
would be far happier than you have ever been ?” 

“Ido! I do!” responded Genevra, sobbing. 

“Then resolve, my sister, that you will try to be 
more considerate of others; and that, instead of 
caring only for yourself you will endeavor to add to 
the happiness of those around you. Your reward 
will be a peace far deeper and purer than any that | 
has ever yet filled your heart.” 

“Oh, Genevieve, how much I have wronged you!” 
said Genevra, lifting her head, and looking into 
her sister’s face with an expression of deep peni- 
tence. “And yet, you have been so patient!—so 
kind f” 

“Be not pained, Genevra, on this account. Let 
ue be hereafter, as sisters,” responded Genevieve, | 
pressing her lips to the burning cheek of the weeping 
girl, 

“T shall never be able to lift my head again. Oh, | 
I have been so thoughtless! so wicked!” continued | 
Genevra. “ How could I have been so selfish ?” 

“Let good resolutions take the place of troubling 
thoughts, and all will be well,” said Genevieve, en- 
couragingly. 

“Oh, I shall never be as I have been again.” 

“T trust not, Genevra,” replied her sister. “ But 
you will have a hard battle to fight. Your evils are 


| 
| not subdued—they have only 
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retired ; and will again 
show themselves, and enter into combat with your 
good resolutions. Then will come the time when it 
will require all your strength and courage. But if 
you look for aid to Him whose ear is ever open, He 
will help you, and conquer for you. In your own 
strength, remember, my dear sister, that you can do 
nothing—trusting in the Lord, no evil can subdue 
you.” 

“T will make the effort,” replied Genevra, with a 
serious, but calm countenance. 

“Tn the strength of our Heayenly Father, you will 
come off more than conqueror,” said Genevieve, 
tenderly. 

That evening, after Genevieve had gone to the 
wedding, her father wanted a clean cravat, as he had 


| a society meeting to attend. 


“Where is Genevieve?” he asked, in a tone that 
indicated the want of something. 

“She has gone out, pa,” said Genevra, rising from 
her chair, and advancing toward him. “Do you 
want anything ?” 

“Only a cravat,” he replied. 
I can get it.” 

“Let me get it for you, pa,” she said, going into 
his chamber, and quickly returning with a white 
cravat, which she had, already, neatly folded for 
him. 

The father said nothing. But the look which he 
cast upon his child, was to her a sweet reward, 

After he had gvne out, instead of folding her 
hands, as usual, in gloomy idleness, Genevra sat 
down by her mother, and offered to assist her in 
sewing. 

Gertrude looked up with surprise on hearing 
Genevra’s remark; but when she saw her actually 
begin to sew on one of her younger sister’s frocks, 


“But never mind, 


| her astonishment broke out into words and she said, 


sneeringly: “ What’s in the wind now?” 

“Nothing,” replied Genevra. “Only I begin to 
think it hardly right to sit in idleness while ma is at 
work.” 

“Tf she chooses to work her eyes out, that’s -no 
reason that I should,” said Gertrude, in an irritated 
tone. “You’ve grown mighty considerate all at 
once, upon my word! I thought something was out, 
when you pattered off so fustily after pa’s cravat. 
But you got no thanks for your trouble!” 

Now this was a pretty severe trial for Genevra, 
and she found her resentful feelings a good deal ex- 
cited. But she only replied: “It was not because [ 
wanted thanks, Gertrude. But pa wished for a cra- 


| vat, and Genevieve was away.” 


“Fiddlestick on Genevieve! I wish she would 


stay away !” 


“T don’t’ think we ought to feel so unkindly 


| toward her,”’ said Genevra, in an earnest tone. “She 


never interferes with us. We have been very much 

to blame for our actions toward her, Gertrude.” 
“You don’t say so!” responded Gertrude, with a 

“But, in the name of wonder, what has 


You were very fierce 


sneer. 


broken loose all at once? 
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the other day, to hide her invitation, and then to| CHAPTER XII. 
burn it!” AN UNEXPECTED INTERVIEW. 

“ What invitation?’ asked Mrs. Hardamer, with | [T was after ten o’clock that night when Mr. Hard- 
a look of surprise. | 1 amer came home from the meeting he had at- 


“ Her invitation to Anne Earnest’s wedding, ma,” | tended. His wife was sitting up for him, alone, and, 
replied Genevra. “It fell into our hands, and we | as he entered, he could not but observe that her face 
were so ill-natured as to conceal it from her, and| wore an expression that was new and somewhat 
then to destroy it. But before we had burned it, she | strange, and yet by no means painful. She looked 
saw it by accident, and, saying nothing about it, pre- | him in the eyes so steadily, as he sat down beside 
pared herself for the wedding party, and went, as you | the table at which she was still sewing, and seemed 
know, this evening. Surprised at her knowledge of | about to speak, yet unable, from some cause, to bring 
the invitation, I could not help saying something to | her thoughts’ out into words, that he said, to break 


her, when she convicted me in such mild, but strong 


terms, of my evil intentions toward her, that I felt | 


rebuked and humbled. She did not get angry and 


chide me with any warmth of feeling, but pictured to | 
me so clearly the wrong I did to myself, as well as to | 


her, that I could not say a word in reply. I feel 
sensible that I have acted from very bad motives 
and feelings. And I have resolved to do better, if I 
can,” 

“Well, you are a fool!” exclaimed Gertrude, 
rising to her feet in utter astonishment. “I believe 
the whole family are going crazy !” 


Genevra made no reply, for something seemed to | 


whisper to her that it could do no good ; and although 
she desired very greatly to make the effort to correct 
her sister’s wrong ideas, yet she contended with this 
desire, and remained silent. 

So sudden and unlooked-for a change in Genevra 
struck her mother with surprise. But it was a sur- 
prise that sent a thrill of delight to her bosom. Up} 
to the angry exclamation of Gertrude, she had re- 
mained silent. That Genevra did not respond to 
it, pleased her greatly, although she could hardly tell 
why, for she was no close observer of mental opera- 
tions. Feeling now called upon to say something, 
she replied to Gertrude: -“If not disposed to do well 
yourself, Gertrude, at least suffer others to act in a 


better way. Genevra is right, and, in continuing as | 


she has begun, she will find her reward in a quiet 


mind. Let me beg of you, Gertrude,” and the tears | 
came into the mother's eyes, “to imitate so good an | 


example.” 
“Don’t preach to me, if you please!” responded | 


the silence: “‘ Has anything happened ?” 

There was something in the tone of her husband’s 
| voice more tender and subdued than usual, and it 
had the effect still more to soften her feelings. The 
tears sprang into her eyes, and he saw that, from 
| emotion, she could not trust herself to speak. A new 
|and sudden interest in the happiness of his wife 
arose in his bosom, and turning a look of affectionate 
concern, he said: “Something weighs upon your 
|mind more than usual. Let me share it with you, 
| whether it be pleasant or painful.” 

“Tt is both pleasant and painful, husband,” she 
| replied, while the tears that had been ready to gush 


| forth, rolled over her cheeks, in which both years 
| and care had made many deep lines. She bent her 

face down upon the table, and sobbed aloud, unable 
| longer to restrain her feelings. 

Hardamer did not interrupt her, and in a short 
time her emotion subsided. Raising her head, she 
looked him again in the face, and said: ‘ Something 
| has happened to-night that has given me great plea- 
sure, Genevra has changed suddenly for the better; 
| and, like her sister Genevieve, seems anxious to do 
all she can to make things more pleasant and com- 
| fortable.” 

“Indeed!” responded Hardamer, his face bright- 
‘ening up. “ Well, I thought a little strange of her 
to-night when she offered to get my cravat, and 
seemed so pleased in handing it tome. But what 
| can be the,cause of it ?” 
| “Why, so far as I can understand it,” replied Mrs. 


| Hardamer, “ both Genevra and Gertrude were so ill- 
natured as to hide away and then destroy a note of 


Gertrude, hastily leaving the room, and slamming | invitation for Genevieve to attend a wedding party 
the door after her. | at Mrs. Webster’s. But it so happened that Gene- 
Mrs. Hardamer took off her spectacles, wiped her | vieve accidentally saw it before it was destroyed, 
eyes, replaced them, and attempted to continue her | and, without saying a word about it, prepared herself 
sewing. But the moisture again accumulated, and | | to go this afternoon. Genevra said scmething to her, 
threw a mist over everything. Again she removed | |when Genevieve convicted her 80 unexpectedly of 
her glasses, dried her eyes, and again replaced them. | the wrong action, and then, I suppose, talked so 
But it was no use, the tears stole out and again | | Siaty to her, that Genevra softened down, and then 
blinded her. Placing her arm upon the work-table, | | resolved to do better. I should think it an excellent 
and leaning her head upon her hand, she allowed | sign to see her so soon trying to act upon her good 
her feelings to take their course. Still plying her | resolutions.” 
needle, and seeming not to observe her, Genevra| “Indeed it is,” replied her husband, his mind in a 
ever and anon turned an earnest look toward her | state of pleasing wonder. “ Well, after all, I shall 
mother, and not without emotion did she perceive | begin to think that some good can even come out of 
tear after tear stealing over her hand and dropping | trouble. There is no denying that Genevieve has 
to the floor. Were they tears of joy or tears of | very much changed for the better since her unhappy 
sorrow ? marriage, and changed, too, in spite of all the neglect 
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and unkindness she has experienced in her own 
father’s house. And now, to find Genevra imitating 
her good example, is wonderful indeed!” Mr. Hard- 
amer’s voice slightly trembled. 

“There came suddenly into my memory to-night,” 
said Mrs. Hardamer, in reply, “while I sat here, 
these words, ‘Sweet are the uses of adversity.’ I 
never seemed to understand them before. But now 
I begin to see what they mean. 
happier to-night, notwithstanding all our outward 
reverses, than I ever felt while we were prosperous. 


I think we have looked too much to the outward | 


things of the world as desirable, and too little to that 


state of mind which, after all, is to constitute our | 


happiness or misery. I mean to that condition of 
mind which makes us contented with the present, 
and desirous that all around us should feel a like 
degree of contentment.” 

Mr. Hardamer listened with pleasure and surprise 
to the words of his wife. She had never been dis- 
posed, through her whole life, to give much atten- 
tion to other than mere external things, and his 
surprise was excited at hearing her make a remark 
that seemed to him so sound, and that involved an 
idea above what he had thought her capable of con- 
ceiving. 

“Your thoughts have been running in the same 
channel with mine,” replied her husband. “I think, 
with you, that there is great room for improvement, 
and I feel a strong disposition to enter upon a change 
of desires and aims at once. Even for the few 
minutes that we have been talking, I can perceive a 
new light breaking in upon my mind, and it reveals 
many things that I was not conscious existed there, 
and which I at once acknowledge to be wrong.” 

At that moment a carriage was heard to drive up 
to the door, and, in a minute after, Genevieve en- 
tered. It was about eleven o’clock when she came 
in, and she was surprised at finding her father and 
mother, who usually retired early, up at so late an 
hour. 


“Did you come home in that carriage?” said her | 


father, with an encouraging smile. ‘ 

“Yes, sir. Mrs. Webster insisted upon sending 
me home.” 

“That was very kind in her,” remarked Mrs. 
Hardamer. “And so I suppose Anne is married ?” 
she added, without the tone of her voice indicating 
the dislike she had so long entertained. 

“Yes, mother, she is married,” replied Genevieve, 
pleased at finding her friend alluded to, withoat the 
usual sneer. 

“I always thought Anne a good girl,” said Mr. 
Hardamer. 

“Indeed, father, she is. I cannot tell you how 
many good lessons she has taught me. Had it not 
been for her, I know not how I should have borne 
up under the trials and troubles of the past year.” 
Genevieve’s voice trembled, and she regained the 
command of her feelings only by a strong effort. 

Mrs. Hardamer, self-convicted of having wronged 
the friendless girl, and of having, ever since, enter- 
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I am sure I feel | 





tained toward her feelings of unkindness, was a good 
| deal moved by Genevieve’s words and manner. 
| After a few moments of silence, she said: “There is 
| always danger of our passing a wrong judgment upon 
| others; and I have, I believe, been guilty of mis- 
| judging Anne Earnest. You can say so to her, 
Genevieve, when you again see her; and if ever I 
meet her, I will acknowledge it to herself.” 

Genevieve looked surprised and delighted at this 
confession, 

“ Anne has always spoken kindly of you, mother,” 
she said. “I never see her that she does not ask 
after you; and she expresses for you a degree of 
interest that I could hardly have expected her to 
entertain.” 

“She is a good girl, I doubt not,” said Mr. Hard- 
amer; “and I know she has obtained a good hus- 
band. May God bless them!” he added, with feel- 
ing, taking up a light and retiring to his chamber. 

On the next morning, while the family were seated 
at the breakfast-table, Gertrude said, with a sneer, at 
the same time glancing at Genevieve: “I suppose 
Anne Earnest didn’t know whether she was on her 
head or her heels last night.” 

“Yes, she was as collected and as easy in her man- 
ners as ever,” replied Genevieve, with a smile. 

“No doubt!” responded Gertrude, with another 
sneer and a toss of the head. “She is just low- 
| minded enough to be free and easy anywhere.” 

“Gertrude!” said Mr. Hardamer, looking her 
steadily and somewhat sternly in the face. “I can- 
not permit such remarks in my presence. Anne 
Earnest, or rather Mrs. Illerton, is every inch a lady, 
and has found her true level in society. She was not 
well treated here, because there was no one in this 
| house who could appreciate her real worth, but 
| Genevieve, and she has had lees influence in the past 
| year than her real character has called for. Here- 
| after I shall expect no more such allusions to her, 
| intended only to wound the feelings of your sister.” 
| Surprised at this rebuke, Gertrude glanced at her 
mother, who, she well knew, had entertained like 
| feelings with herself in regard to Anne. Mrs. Hard- 
|amer understood the meaning of this mute appeal, 
and said: “Your father is right, Gertrude, and we 
have all been wrong. Hereafter, let us endeavor to 
| pass more righteous judgment on others.” 

“You're a—” But the evil-minded girl checked 
the word as it was forming on her tongue, and, in- 
stantly self convicted of wrong, she arose hastily from 
the table and retired to her chamber. 

Hardamer and his wife understood too well what 
was passing in the mind of their child, and they fin- 
ished their meal in silence, deeply pained at heart. 

About ten o’clock on the same morning, as Mr. 
Hardamer was busily engaged behind his counter in 
cutting out work, an elderly man entered, and with 
an expression of countenance which he could not but 
observe to be peculiar, asked if his name was not 
Hardamer. 

“That is my name,” he replied, looking at the 
stranger inquiringly. 
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“And my name is Anderson,” said the stranger. For some time Mr. Hardamer was silent. He was 
“Anderson!” ejaculated Hardamer, with a sudden | not glad at this unexpected news; for, at once the 
start,;while a shade of painful feeling settled upon | idea of losing the child who, of all his children, 
his countenance. evinced a degree of concern and tenderness for him 
“You have cause, sir, to be pained at the mention | that had become, in his present condition, necessary 
of that_name ;;for, if I am rightly informed, one who | to his happiness, presented itself, and he could not 
bore it has trifled with the hopes and happiness of | endure it. But he saw this to be wrong, and strug- 
your child, and through her deeply wounded you,” | gling against it for a few moments, said, “ What you 
said the stranger, in a voice evidently disturbed by | tell me ought to fill me with pleasure. I wish I 
emotions against which he was vainly struggling. could say that it did. Misfortunes have narrowed 
“And why do you thus open wounds but half- | down my sources of happiness, and almost the only 
healed over?” asked Hardamer, with some sternness | one I now have is this same child you have come to 
of manner. take away from me.” The old man’s voice again 
“TI would open but to heal more surely,” said the | trembled. “She is greatly changed, sir, since her 
stranger, affecting to smile, but it was a feeble smile. | marriage. Trouble has purified as well as chastened 
“T am the father of the unhappy young man who | her; and she is now everything a father’s heart could 
married your daughter |” | desire. God bless her, and your son, too, if he is 
“His father!” exclaimed Hardamer, in surprise. | changed as much as she is |” 





“Then, my dear sir, what news do you bring from| And old Mr, Hardamer could restrain his feelings. 


one toward whom I cannot be expected to entertain | no longer, but bent down his head and sobbed like a 
very kind feelings?” |child. Mr. Anderson, too, was moved, and, after the 
“Good news, I hope, sir,” replied old Mr. Ander- pause of a few moments, said, “ Sweet are the uses of 
son. “He isa changed man, and I have good rea- | adversity.” 
sons for believing the change to be radical. This! “Just the words my wife repeated last night,” 
change has been in progress for many months, and, | ejaculated Hardamer, raising his head suddenly, 
from observing it closely, and with all of a parent’s| his countenance instantly undergoing a change. 
doubting anxiety, I feel sure that it is genuine.” “Her very words! And now I remember that I 
The events of a year had broken down the feelings | have hope still. Another one of my proud, foolish 
of Hardamer, and robbed him of much of the control | girls is beginning to feel her sister’s example. Thank 
over himself that he had once possessed. The sud-| Heaven, I have hope that I shall see my Genevieve 
denness of this news, a8 well as its character, and the | happy, and not be robbed of al! comfort myself. It 
manner, appearance, and evident emotion of the | is true, but I never could have believed it—‘ Sweet 
stranger who stood before him in a new and unex- | are the uses of adversity !’” 
pected relation, all combined to affect him power-| Genevieve sat sewing at the window on the same 
fully. He covered his face with his hands, and | morning on which the interview between her father 
leaned down upon the counter, evidently struggling | and Mr. Anderson occurred, Her mother and Gen- 
to control himself. In a few moments he lifted his | evra were near her, also busy with the needle, and 
head, and exhibited a countenance paler than before, | Gertrude sat apart from them all, reading a novel, 
and touched with a tenderer expression. He paased | her mind in a moody and gloomy state, It was 
round the counter, and coming in front of Mr. Ander- | about eleven o’clock when the door opened and the 
son, took his hand in both of his, and while his lip | father entered with a stranger. Genevieve arose to 
quivered slightly, and his voice trembled, said, “‘ We | her feet, and looked them both in the face inquir- 
are, it seems, companions in a single sorrow—and it | ingly. 
has been deep and painful to both our hearts. Let} All the morning she had been thinking, with 
us be friends.” more than her usual anxious tenderness of feeling, 
This was answered by a hard pressure of the hand | about her absent husband, and the instant her father 
from Mr. Anderson, for he could not reply. entered, in company with an elderly man, a stranger, 
“ And, now, sir, be seated, and tell me of your son,” | her heart misgave her, that the visit had some con- 
continued Hardamer. nection or other with the one who occupied her 
After they had retired into a small room, or recess, | thoughts more and more every day. She was not 
back of his shop, Mr. Anderson said, “ My boy, after | long kept in suspense. 
he had so cruelly and unrighteously deserted your} “This is my Genevieve,” said Mr. Hardamer, ad- 
daughter, went to the South, where a dangerous ill- | vancing toward his daughter, and taking hold of her 
ness put a sudden check upon his career of folly.| hand. “ And a dear, good girl she is! If your aon 
Recovering, partially, from this, he returned home, | has changed as much as she has in a few months, 
broken in spirits, and well nigh broken in constitu- | then will they be happy together. And may Heaven 
tion. But he has recovered his health, and, I am | bless them!” he added, fervently, his voice trembling 
glad to say, is in a better and truer state of mind. | down into an inaudible tone. 
And now he is here to do all in his power to make| Old Mr. Anderson came forward quickly, and 
your daughter’s life happy. I believe we can trust | grasped the hand of Genevieve. 
him. I feel sure that the change in him is deep and| “God bless you, my child!” he said, kissing her 
pale cheek. “I have come to restore to you your 














genuine.” 
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husband. And I would fain hope that he is worthy 
to claim your hand.” 

Mr. Anderson could utter no more. The tender 
emotions awakened by the interview unmanned him. 
The feelings of the aged are less subject to their con- 
trol than the feelings of those in the vigor of middle 
life. He leaned his head upon the shoulder of his 
new-found child and wept. 

The whole scene, so sudden and so unexpected, 
startled Mrs. Hardamer and the two sisters. Ger- 
trude was confounded—Genevra surprised and de- 
lighted. Mr. Anderson’s appearance at once com- 
manded respect, and his mild, benevolent countenance 
gave a favorable impression of his character. In a 
few minutes a more orderly introduction took place, 
and such explanations were given as enabled each 
one to see the new position which affairs had as- 
sumed, There was but one heart present that did 
not warm with a pure delight, and that was the 
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future elevation in society, which had been her ruling 
passion, and, having added to this the sorrows of a 
disappointed affection, and the pains of cruel perse- 
cution and neglect, she was driven into the right 
way. It seems, that, as a measure of relief from the 
distracting thoughts that passed through her mind, 
and the gloomy feelings that oppressed her, she re- 
sorted to the various domestic employments incident 
to a family, that had before seemed degrading in her 
eyes. Her father’s reverses, no doubt, awakened a 
sympathy in her mind, and she, therefore, sought to 
alleviate his trouble in every possible way. And you 
know how much it is in the power of a child, by 
little attentions and affectionate care, to soothe the 
heart of a parent whose mind is not at ease. 

“Once in the right way, and there is everything 
to hope. It seems that she never thought of looking 
back. The flowers she found, ever and anon, spring- 
ing on her new pathway, wooed her onward. And, 


heart of Gertrude. Instead of rejoicing at the happy | #8 she continued to move forward, the flowers be- 
change about to take place in the truly hard lot of|came more frequent, and their perfume sweeter. 


her sister, a feeling of envy and hatred was aroused. 
She felt rebuked by the whole scene, and that an- 
noyed and irritated her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MORE PLEASING INDICATIONS. 
BOUT one week after Mr. Anderson had left 
home, a neighbor stopped at the door and left a 
letter for his wife. He had been to the post-office, 
and seeing one there, directed to her, had brought it 
with him. 
Retiring to her own room, she broke the seal, and 
read : 


“My Dear Jane:—You are painfully anxious, I 
know, to hear from me, and I now write to relieve 
your suspense, and, at the earliest moment that I can 
doso. I have seen the wife of our dear, erring, but 
repentant boy; and they have met, and been recon- 
ciled, And who is she?—and what isshe? These 


are the first questions, to which your heart yearns | 
In a word, then, she séems to be all | 


for an answer. 
that we could desire. A few monthe of painful dis- 
appointments and trials have done much for her; or 
her character, when she was married, has been 
greatly misrepresented. Her father, during the last 
year, has failed in business, and been much reduced 
in circumstances, This reverse, from all that I can 
see, has wrought upon him a salutary change, and 
other members of his family seem also to feel a like 
happy inflaence. When I called upon him, alone, 
and announced my name, he did not, at first, receive 
me kindly ; but, in a few moments, he softened down, 
and I saw that the man was sound at heart. His 
affections are warmly centred upon the child our 
boy has married; and this deep affection has been 
called out within the past year. After her desertion, 
as far as I can learn, she was treated with great un- 
kindness by all of the family, and by her father with 
coldness and indifference. Cut off from all hope of 





The change in her, if what she once was be truly 
told, is far greater than that in our dear boy. I 
already love her; and I know you will take her at 
once to your bosom. 

“T saw her before William did. Poor boy! As 
the moment approached for him to meet, face to face, 
the woman with whose affections he had so cruelly 
trifled, his heart seemed to fail him. But I took 
words to him from his wife before he saw her again, 
and when they met, there was an instant oblivion 
of the past, and a world of new affection created 
in their hearts, They were suffered to meet 
alone. 

“Day after to-morrow we shall start for home; 
and, of course, our new daughter will return with 
us. She seems overjoyed at what has happened; 
and I can see that there exists between her and our 
William a genuine affection, notwithstanding the 
past. I trust that I am not permitting my gratified 
feelings to create false hopes; but it seems to me 
that our last days are going to be our happiest. How 
wonderfully is evil overruled for good! But I shall 
soon be with you, and then I can say to you a thou- 
sand things now crowding upon my thought. 

“ Yours, ever, 
“T. ANDERSON.” 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Anderson? What in 
the world has brought you so far from home?” said 
an elderly man, advancing with a quick step across 
the deck of a steamboat, that was gliding swiftly 
down the Potomac, two days after the preceding letter 
was written. 

“And how do you do, Mr. Illerton,” responded 
the individual addressed, grasping the hand that was 
extended toward him. 

“ But what are you doing here? ‘You haven’t an- 
swered me that yet?” said the first speaker. 


“Why, I suppose I am on some such business as 


you are, friend Illerton,” he replied, smiling. 
“Oh! Aye! William has been taking a wife, 
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then, has he? Who did he 


marry ?” 

“You jump to conclusions as rapidly as ever, I 
see,” replied Mr. Anderson. “But, I suppose you 
are half right, at least. The name of my new daugh- 
ter was Hardamer.” 

At the mention of that name, a well-grown boy, 
rather poorly dressed, who had been standing against 
the railing, started and turned upon the two indi- 
viduals a look of inquiring interest. 

“Hardamer,” repeated Mr. Illerton, musingly. 
“Well, I believe I never heard of that name before. 
I hope she’s as good a girl as my boy’s got, for I 
think your William is about making a very fine man. 
He sowed some wild oats, it is true. But he has 
gathered in the troublesome harvest, and, I suppose, 
is tired of that kind of farming. I wish you joy, 


Well, that’s clever. 


and he paused hesitatingly. Then, as if from a sud. 
were sitting, and stood before them. 

“ Tsaac, is it possible!’ exclaimed, at once, both 
Genevieve and Anne, looking with surprise and con- 
cern into the face of the pale and agitated boy. 

“ Yes, it is me—or, at least, all that is left of me,” 
replied Isaac Wilson—for it was none other than he 
—endeavoring to put on an unconcerned expression 
of countenance, ar a mechanical means of controlling 
his feelings. 

“Well, Isaac, what are you doing now?” asked 
Genevieve, or Mra. Anderson, in a voice of kind 
| concern, 
| “Dm not doing anything just now, Miss Gene. 
| vieve,” he replied, and his voice trembled, in spite 
of his efforts to seem composed, while his tone was 








den resolution, he walked forward to where they & 


my old friend!” he added again, shaking the hand | sad and even desponding. “I’ve been sick for two 
of Mr. Anderson. “The young folks are all snug | months, and, of course, couldn’t work much all that 
in the cabin, I suppose, and have discovered each | time. If it hadn’t been that I was living with a 
other before this,” he continued, ‘ Well, we'll let’em | kind-hearted, though very poor old woman, who, I 


enjoy themselves by themselves, for awhile. Young 
blood don’t always mix well with old blood.” 
“Who has Henry married?” asked Mr. Anderson, 
as his old friend and neighbor paused. 
“ Well, I can’t say that I know much about her, 
except that her name was Anne Earnest, and that 


| beligve was good to me because she had a wild son 
| who had gone away, I must have been sent to the 
| poor-house, After I got weil enough to work, | 

could get nothing to do in Georgetown. I heard of 
| a seat of work to be had in Frederickeburg; and the 


| tender-hearted old woman stinted herself to lend me 


she seems to have the disposition of an angel,” re- | enough money to carry me there. But I’m afraid 
plied Mr. Illerton. | when I get there that the seat will be taken, and 

“ And an angel she is!” murmured the boy just even if it is not, I may find it hard work to get in, 
mentioned, whose ears were taking in every word | for no boss likes to take a boy likeme. I have been 
that passed between the individuals who were talk- | questioned so often and so close, and have had to tel! 
ing. But they heard him not; nor, indeed, did they | 80 many downright lies about who I was and where 


notice his presence. 

Just at that moment the whole party from below 
emerged upon deck—consisting of the wife of old Mr. 
Illerton, her son and his young bride, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson, and Illerton’s two sisters. 

The two young men were old acquaintances, They 
had been raised together. And the reader under- 
stands perfectly the relation which Anne and Gene- 
vieve bore to each other. A few brief, but somewhat 
embarrassing explanations took place when the par- 
ties all so unexpectedly met in the cabin, upon the 
starting of the steamboat; and then mutual and sin- 
cere congratulations ensued. 

The boy moved away as he saw them approach- 
ing, and retired to another part of the boat. A close 
observer could readily have seen that, from some 
cause, his mind was ill at ease. His face was pale 
and thin, and he seemed by no means possessed of 
the healthful vigor usual to boys of his age. He 
went far forward, upon the bow of the boat, and rest- 
ing his arms upon the railing, stood looking with a 
vacant gaze upon the surface of the water. A heavy 
sigh soon told that his thoughts were busy with no 
pleasing subjects, and, asif to get rid of them, he 
raised up from his half-recumbent position and com- 
menced walking backward and forward. After the 
passage of half an hour he moved toward the after 
part of the boat. His eye rested upon Anne and 


Genevieve, seated alone, in earnest conversation, 


| { came from, that it makes me sick to think about 
| it.” 

“Then, Isaac, why don’t you go home again?” 
said Anne, or Mrs. Illerton, as she was now to be 
called. 

“Indeed, indeed, Miss Anne, I have wished a 
thousand and a thousand times that I was back again 
into the old shop. But I’m afraid to go back. Mr. 
Hardamer, you know—asking your pardon, Miss 
Genevieve—is so cruel when he gets angry. And, if 
I was to go shome alove, he could do anything he 
pleased with me.” 

“ You needn’t fear but that father will receive you 
back kindly,” said Mrs. Anderson, 

“T wish I could think so, Miss Genevieve,” said 
the boy, earnestly. 

“IT am sure he will,’ replied Mrs, Anderson. 
“Father, as well as some of the rest of us—you 
among the number, I perceive—has changed greatly, 
in the last few months. He is, besides, much re 
duced in circumstances, and your assistance would 
be a good deal to him,” 

The countenance of Isaac brightened up, and he 
replied, “ You almost make me feel like going home. 
I call it home, for I have not felt as if I had any 
place to go to that I could really call home, since | 
went away.” 

“ Be advised by us, Isaac,” said Mrs, Illerton, with 
kind concern, “Go directly back to Baltimore. 
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Mrs. Anderson, here, will give you a letter to her | my own master, and free to spend all the money [ 
father, I know; that will be all the introduction you | could earn, I should be happy. But, after I went 
want to give you a welcome back; for her word now | off, I was afraid to look for work in town, and had 
goes a good deal farther than it did when you were|no money with which to pay for a passage to any 
there. You will give him a letter, will you not,| other place, There were three of us, and we set off 








Genevieve ?” to walk all the way to Washington, the nearest point 
“That I will, right gladly, if he will go back,” re- | at which we could hope to get work. All together 
plied Mrs, Anderson. we had not overa dollar. At the end of the first 
“Then I'll go home,” said Isaac, emphatically. | day, we stopped at a house near the road and asked 
“That is, if I can get home.” | for something to eat. We had been afraid to stop at 
“ We'll arrange all that for you,” said Mrs. Iller- | the taverns for fear of being taken up for runaways, 
ton. j; and were now very hungry and tired. At this house 


“T shall never forget your goodness to me, Miss they gave us some bread and milk, but did not ask 
Anne. From the day you came into our house 1| us to stay. We set out, after finishing our meal, 
have had better desires than ever I had before. And | with hearts somewhat heavier than they were in the 
many and many a time since I went away, has the | morning, for it was growing dark very fast. We had 
good advice you gave to us all come back into my | no prospect before us but that of keeping on all 
mind, and kept me from doing many things to which | night, or lying down in some fence-corner to sleep. 
I was tempted. I don’t know how it is, but I never | We were too much fatigued to do the former, so, 
resolved to do what was wrong but I thought of you; | after holding a consultation, we concluded to cross 
and many and many a time that thought has saved | over an adjoining field to a haystack that was in 
me from actions that would have brought me more | sight, and try to rest as comfortably as possible. 
troubles than any I have ever had.” ‘ “ Here we made ourselves beds, and lay down, and 

Mr. Lllerton, who was standing at a short distance | so tired were we that we soon fell asleep. It was 
when Isaac came up, observed that he had entered | broad daylight the next morning when I awoke, wet 
into conversation with his young wife and her friend. | and cold, It had rained during the night, and my 
Curiosity impelled him to draw near, and he heard, clothes were, in places, literally soaked with water. 
without being observed by him, the entire compli- | [ was so hoarse that I could hardly speak, and so 
ment paid by the boy to Anne. At the moment he | stiff that 1 moved myself with difficulty. Gradually 
ceased speaking, he recognized him, and, extending | 1 recovered the use of my limba, and we started on 
his hand, he said ; “ Why, how do you do, my young | again. Not, however, until we had tossed up a cent 
friend? This is the first time that I've seen you | to determine whether we should keep on or go back 
since the day you called to let me know where | | and behave ourselves better, for we were already sick 
should find this young lady,” glancing at Anne. “1 / of our adventure. That night, at about nine o'clock, 
owe you a thousand thanks!” | we arrived in Washington, even more tired than we 

“Jt was all for her sake,” replied Isaac, looking | Were on the night previous. The whole of our dol- 
toward the person indicated. “And it was one, if| lar was gone, and we did not know a single indi- 
the only good action of my life.” beeag in the city. For some time we wandered 

“That’s true, every word of it!” said Lllerton,| about the streets, hungry and fatigued, and were 
“Well, I like a whole-hearted friend, and Anne | finally obliged to lie out during the night. We were 
seems to have no others,” really in a sad condition on the next morning; and 

“I think it most time to dispense with compli- | so hungry, that we were compelled to beg some bread 
ments,” remarked Anne, smiling, “and so I will|and meat. For my part, I do not recollect ever to 
give your thoughts a different direction. It is an | have felt as wretched. My joints were ao stiff that I 
old saying that one good turn deserves another; and | could hardly walk. My skin was dry and hot, and 
as you seem to think Isaac has rendered you a ser- | a constant tickling in my throat kept me coughing 
vice, 1 propose, as he now stands in need of a friend, | all the while. 
that you hold yourself in that relation to him.” | “For the greater part of that day we strolled about 

“That I will most cheerfully,” replied Mr. Iller- | the city and through the public buildings. As the 
ton. “And now tell me in what I can serve you.” | day began again to decline, we agreed that it was 

Isaac hesitated to reply, and Anne said: “ He left | best to separate, and each endeavor to provide some 
Mr. Hardamer some months ago, and we have been | place of refuge for himself. 1 went over to George- 
persuading him to go back. From what he has said,| town, and made «pplication at a shop there for 
I have concluded that he parted with nearly the last | work. 
of his money when he paid his passage, and cannot,| ‘“‘ What do you want with work, ha? said the man 
of course, return without aid.” | I addressed, looking up at me from the bench on 

“We'll soon arrange all that for him,’ replied which he was seated, with a forbidding, half-angry 
Mr. Illerton, kindly. “And so you have made up| countenance. 
your mind to go back ?” | “*] must have work, or I can’t live,’ said I, con- 

“Yes, sir. I haven’t seen much peace since I | founded and distressed at the rough reception I had 
went away. Somehow or other everything has gone | received. 
wrong with me, I used to think that if I was only! ‘“‘ You'd better go back to your master,’ he re- 
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plied, looking down at his work, ‘I don’t harbor run- 
away apprentices.’ 

“T was confounded, and retreated hastily from the 
shop. ‘How should he know that I had run away,’ 
I said to myself, in alarm, as I walked on. 

“T soon saw another shop, and into this I ven- 
tured. To my application for work, | was asked by 
a keen-looking man, where I had served my time. 

“*In Washington,’ I answered, promptly. 

“*Who with?’ said the man. 

“To this question, of course, I could not reply, 
for I did not know a single shoemaker in Washing- 
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ton. My hesitation and confusion betrayed the false- 
hood, and, suddenly turning from the man, I hurried 
again into the street. 

“ As I passed along, I saw a kind-hearted-looking 
old woman standing in the door of a small house. 
‘Here is my last hope,’ I thought, to myvelf, and so, 
going up to her, I asked her if she could not give me 
something to eat, for 1 was very hungry. How my 
heart warmed under her pleasant smile and motherly 
tone of voice! She at once told me to come in. It 
was nearly night, and her table was set, with a clean, 
white cloth, against one side of the room, ready for 
her supper. It contained a single plate, a knife and 
fork, and a cup and saucer, showing that the meal 
was preparing for herself alone, To her kind invita- 
tion I seated myself, and tried to reat my wearied 
limbs. But I ached so all over, that freedom from 
motion was not rest. Very soon she brought in a 
large plate of toast, some cold meat and the tea- 
things. But when I attempted to eat, I found that | 
my appetite craved but little food. 

“*You are not well,’ she said, looking me in the 


face with concern. 

“Indeed, ma’am, I do not feel very well,’ I re- 
plied, filling up. 

“She observed that I was troubled, and seemed 
much concerned. 

“* Where are you going? Do you belong to George- 
town or the city” she asked, 

“T hesitated a moment, for my first lies had 
brought me off so badly; and I did not feel like 
deceiving one who was kind to me, and seemed so 

od. 

«“¢]—J—am from Baltimore,’ I replied. 

“*Ah, indeed!’ she said, brightening up. ‘My 
boy went there a good many years ago, when he run 
away from his master here,’ she added, her voice 
sinking into a ead tone. ‘Runaway apprentices 
never come to any good,’ 

“ Her words smote upon my heart; and I turned 
my head away, so that she should not see the expres- 
sion of my face. She noticed the sudden movement, 
and, I suppose, the thought occurred to her that | 
might be a runaway apprentice. 

“*T hope you haven’t left your master?’ she said, 
with evident concern. 

“* Yes, ma’am, it is true,’ I replied, my face red- 
dening. ‘ But I was not well treated. If my master 


had been kind to me, nothing on earth would have 
induced me to have left him.’ 














“The old woman shook her head, and seemed 
grieved. 

“* You boys,’ she said, ‘are not good judges in 
these matters, And, even if you were not well 
treated, your condition was better than it is now.’ 

“T could but acknowledge the truth of what she 
said; and she went on: 

“*T have known a good many runaway apprentices 
in my time, and I never yet knew one that did not 
repent of what he had done, and wish himself back 
in his master’s house a thousand times, It is always 
difficult for such a bey to get work, for he will be 
suspected, and few masters have any disposition to 
encourage runaways,’ 

“TI did not reply te thia, although I felt its truth; 
but rising from the table, I took off my coat, and 
rolled up my sleeve to exhibit to her two or three 
deep cuts which the cowhide of the constable had 
left upon my arm. 

“* My back has nearly a dozen worse than these,’ 
I said, ‘now fresh, and some of them clear through 
the skin; and, besides, | have twenty seams and scars 
there from previous floggings!’ 

“This touched the old woman’s heart, and she 
said, with much feeling: ‘Indeed, indeed, some boys 
have a hard time of it! But we won’t talk any 
more about that. You want a good bed to-night; 
and cannot get one unless | provide it for you?’ 

“She then took me up into a little room, in which 
was a soft bed with snow-white sheets, In ten min- 
utes I was fast asleep, and did not awake until it 
was broad daylight. But I forget that you may not 
be as much interested as I am in all thia,” he aaid, 
suddenly recollecting that he was telling his story 
without being asked for it. 

“Go on, by all means!” replied his listeners, each 
one of whom felt a warm interest in Isaac, 

“ Well, on the next morning,” he continued, “ when 
I awoke, long after sunrise, | found my joints so stiff 
that when I touched my feet to the floor, I nearly 
My head reeled and ached with a sudden 
and dreadful pain. I was forced to get into the bed 
again. I cannot tell you how bad I felt. Sick and 
penniless, and ina strange place. After awhile, the 
old woman came up, and as soon as she saw me, she 
said: ‘I am afraid you are not well.’ 

“Indeed, ma’am,’ I said, ‘I feel very sick, and 
my limbs are so stiff that I cannot stand on my 
feet !’ 

“*Then you had better lie quiet for to-day,’ she 
said, kindly, ‘I will bring you up a cup of tea and 
some little thing to eat!’ and so saying, she went 
down-stairs, 

“1 never felt so strange as I did when she left the 
Never, since my mother died, had any one 
It choked me right up, and 
made a baby of me. In about half an hour she 
came up, bringing a tub of water. She bathed my 
feet with her own hands; and, after she had dried 
and rubbed them with a towel, she went down again 
and brought me a large bow! of tea. After I had 
drank this off, she sat by me for some time, looking 
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me all the while in the face, and seeming pleased at | last determined to walk over to Washington, and see 
the kind service she had done me. In a little while| if I could meet with Tom or Bill. I thought that, 
the perspiration broke out all over me, and [ gradu- perhaps, they had been more successful than I had 
ally sunk again into sleep. When I awoke, I felt/ in looking for work, As I came along the street 
much better, and wanted to get up; but the kind old which runs from the bridge to the public offices, I 
woman would not let me. On the next morning | | looked through a window and saw three or four boys 
was much better, and after I had dressed myself and | at work upon their benches. How I did envy them! 
eaten my breakfast, 1 prepared to go out again in | And how I blamed myself for having ao foolishly 
search of work. left my master. I thought, at first, that I would go 
“The refusals I had already met, and the close | into this shop and ask for work. But, as I turned to 
questionings I expected to meet, made me dread the | enter the door, the thought of a rebuff discouraged 
task. But it had to be done, and so I went out. me, and I kept on toward the city. Here I wandered 
““Come back at dinner time,’ said Mra, Armor—| about from street to street, and at last found myself 
for that was her name—as I left the door. | at the capitol. On entering, the first persons I saw 
“ After I was in the atreet, my heart failed me. I | were Bill and Tom, 
so dreaded to go into a boot-maker’s shop, that I at | ( To be concluded.) 
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THE DARK DAY. that Fanny, my blessed, happy girl, should be singing at 
BY MRS. 8. W. JEwWRTT. her work below-staire. And I was left alone, face to face, 


HAD been an invalid for several montha, but enabled | as it were, with death. However, I was astonishingly 


to bear up cheerfully under the trial, until a certain | composed, considering the circumstances, and wondered 
day, when, for some unaccountable reason, my courage at my calmness, as I sat down by my pleasant bed-room 
suddenly left me, and I made up my mind to die. My window to meditate. My life had been, in many respects, 
state of mind was one of utter discouragement and abso- a hard one. “ The lines had not fallen to me in pleasant 
lute hopelessness——and so totally unlike anything I had | places,” so far as earthly considerations were involved 
ever experienced, that I seemed to have lost or forgotten neither had I been successful in a worldly point of view. 
my own identity. I sent for my physician, and inquired The necessity of exertion had been early laid upon me, 
of him how long he supposed I could hold out. I did and the pressure of poverty compelled me to work some- 
not desire him to give me any encouragement that I | times beyond my thoughts. My energy and persistence 
should get well, for I could not believe it, even on his au- | sometimes amazed myself, for I pursued my arduous way 
thority. He would not, however, fall in with my haomor| without the stimulus of success; and yet, with such hope 
eo much as to tell me my case was hopeless, but left a | and courage, that even those who knew me best, had no 
prescription, and departed with a smile. “I was nerv- | comprehension of what I endured under repeated® disap- 
ous,” he said, as if I had not passed through every phase | pointments, But I had done my best, and all that I 
of nervousness before, and did not know this was unlike | could. I looked back, as I sat in the shadow of the large 
anything I had ever experienced. | elm which overtopped the roof of the piazza, under which 
I announced to my husband that my disease had taken | was my bed-room, and there were but few landmarks 
a sudden and mysterious turn, and that [ was not long which recalled happy reminiscences of attainment, while 
for this world. I was deeply hurt that this announcement | scattered all along the past were the graves of dead hopes 
soamed to produce very little effect. and expectations, I wished it were possible for me to 
“Oh, you've got a down day,” saidhe, “TI must take know wherein lay my great mistake in life—what ele- 
yon a drive to-night, if the weather should continue fine. | ments necessary to success were wanting in my character ; 
Cheer up—good-morning.” but I comforted myself with the thought that it would 
And off be went out of the house whistling—yes, whis- | not be long before I should see the web of my earth-life 
Wing; and I liable to die at any moment. So, too, my | unravelled, and its dark problems solved. I told myself 
daughter Fanny. I nerved myself to tell her that she | sadly that I was dying of waiting—I could not recall the 
must soon be left motherless, and faintly suggested that | time when I was not working and waiting for prospective 
IT had some last request to make, Instead of being wholly | good. 
overwhelmed, as I supposed, she said, “We won't talk It was no wonder that human nature succumbed at last 
about it now, poor dear. The doctor says you are suffer- | under such an accumulation of disappointment. Was I 
ing from nervous prostration, and that you'll get over it | weak and selfish in this my last extremity, for indulging 
very soon.” the luxury of self-compassion? Indeed, it was a luxury 
If I hadn’t been so weak and helpless, I should cer- | and I gave myself up to it. I sought to intensify it by 
tainly have given way to a burst of indignation. Why | calling up painful recollections of the past. I exhumed 
were those about me so obtuse? Why couldn't they, or my dead griefs, and wept afresh over them. I dressed up 
woulda’t they, see that I was at the point of death? Why | my faded hopes with all the beautiful adornings of their 
would they insist upon it that I was getting well? How | spring, to make the contrast more painful, and then I 
they would reproach themselves when it was too late! | told myself that I was the victim of fate—dying of a 
But, perhaps, for my sake they concealed their feelings broken heart. I was not so weak that I could not get 
and apprehensions. Still, it did seem strange that my | up, walk across the room and lock my door—and I did 





| 
husband should have gone down the steps whistling; and | so, in order that I might be as supremely wretched as 
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possible, without fear of interruption. I would not have 
been anything but the martyr that I was. Ifa crown had 
been offered me then and there, I would have rejected it— 
choosing the cross. 

Now, my readers, how much of this state was due to 
abnormal physical condition, and how much to Adam’s 
fall, I cannot decide. I certainly was an invalid—that 
every one knew who saw me}; but, previous to this turn- 
ing-point in my malady, I had been an invalid of the 


cheerful, hopeful-type. When I was able to work, I did | 


it with a hearty will; and when disabled by physical 


weakness, I bore the deprivations with what I considered | 


Christian fortitude. But [ must let you into the probable 
secret of my utter discouragement in this, the darkest day 
of my life ; and, in order to do this, I shall have to become 
the heroine of my own story. 

From early youth I had one dominant ambition—one 
all-absorbing love, and that was far literary attainment 
and success. The talent of verse and story-writing de- 
veloped very early, and my juvenile attempts won high 
commendation from cultured and distinguished people, 
who predicted great things in the future for me, when | 
should have improved my advantages and gained that 
facility which comes through practice and study. Writ- 


ing was with me the love of loves, and the life of life. | 


Happily, or unhappily, for me, my father’s limited means 


made it necessary that his children should earn their own 
living. The way seemed clear before me in which I could | 


make myself pecuniarily independent, and at the same 
time gratify my personal taste and ambition. I believed 
that nothing could interfere with the plan I had marked 
out for myself. The small remuneration and limited re- 
cognition I received in the beginning of my career was 
the foundation of many a wild hope and ambitious dream, 
which I should blush now to disclose. A pale procession 
of ghosts sometimes passes in array before me. Oh, how 
beautiful were those hopes and desires, warmed into life 
by the passionate ardor of my youth! 

Welk this is enough of my history to serve my purpose. 


I do not propose to write my autobiography. I had just | 


enough literary suecess to keep alive my ambition, and 


enough disappointment to undermine my consciousness of | 


my own power; enough poverty in* my outward life to 
make the possibility of attainment an object of feverish 
endeavor; and enough of external care and distractions 
to produce an unceasing conflict between the inner and 
outer world. 

But amidst all discouragements, the ruling love of my 
soul remained unimpaired. The necessity to give ex- 
pression to my thoughts in language seemed the one law 
of my being that I could not evade, and in one of those 
seasons of inspiration which come like a direct influence 
from invisible intelligences near to our souls, I resolved 


to write a novel. For years I had a dim outline floating | 


in my brain, which at the auspicious moment I resolved 
to fill out with the rich material of experience and thought 
laid away for use when needed. 

That auspicious moment came at last, and I began the 
task. It was my own dear secret. In it were interwoven 
the very fibres of my heart; with its success my best 


hopes and sweetest affections were involved. Pe rhaps I | 


thought too much—worked too hard. I don’t know, but 
the days and months thus employed were the happiest of 
my life. Just as the work was completed and sent for 
examination to the publisher, who had expressed his will- 
ingness to bring it out if it were likely to be popular, I fell 
ll, and was under medical treatment for several months. 
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| The evening previous to the dark day, which, as I said 


| just now, was the turning-point of my life—the day which 
| I had made up my mind was to be the day of my death— 
I received my MS. novel back again, with a courteous let- 
ter from the publisher, rejecting it on the ground that 
| there was not sufficient incident in the plot to make it 
| aceeptable to the novel-reading public. 

As no one had shared with me my happy anticipations 
and exultant hopes, there was no one to enter behind the 
veil and witness the anguish of my bitter disappointment 
| and humiliation. Truly I abhorred myself; I abhorred 
the very sight of my rejected manuscript! I knew I 
should never have courage to put pen to paper again, 
The future for my loved ones—which my imagination 
had draped with beauty and crowned with immortal ver- 
dure—was a barren perspective of tame, cold reality. 
ty of unremitting toil, un- 
congenial surroundings—these were to be the portion of 
those I loved best. I could not make the glory and beauty 
of their lot. I was under acurse. Nothing that I had 
ever undertaken had prospered, and I did not care to 
live. 

Perhaps I may have slept an hour during the night, 
| but certainly no longer. My husband—good, easy man— 
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was oblivious of all my anguish. He did not know that 
I was pacing the room from nervous excitement more 
than half the night. My dear happy daughter was in the 
small room adjoining mine, sleeping the sleep of inno- 
| cence and peace. 

I have said enough to show how important words are 
to express one’s misery. 

The next day I was utterly powerless and prostrated, 
I did not think I could live, nor did I desire to. It was 
not this one disappointment, but it was the culmination 
of all the sorrows and hopes deferred in my whole life 
which had utterly crushed me. 

The doctor knew that my hour had not yet come; he 
was not alarmed, and dissipated the fears of my family 
by saying I was nervous! They were sorry for me; but 


then they knew I should get over it. 
I have said that we were poor, but I did not say how 


poor we were, because, as I had been always able hereto- 
fore to put the best foot foremost, I did not think it ex- 
pedient to gratify the curivsity of our neighbors as to our 
resources. But we used to be in doubt sometimes how to 
pay for our next meal. My husband had one of those 
easy, jolly tempers that could not borrow trouble or 
shoulder much care. 

I had chosen to keep by myself all day; and after pro- 
viding for my comfort the best she could, my light-hearted 
daughter went to see a neighbor who lived a mile or more 
away on an errand for me, leaving me meanwhile with 
Hagar, our old black servant-of-all-work, who had come 
to us from her “old Kentucky home.” It was evident 
that no one thought me likely to die, or I should not have 
been left alone. My husband had gone to the city on 


business. 

At her usual hour, Hagar came to my room to know 
what she should get for breakfast next morning. 

“Get what you can,” I replied. “I don’t expect to 
eat another breakfast of your cooking. When we sit at 
| table with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom, 
we sha’n’t have to make out a bill of fare, or reckon up 
| what it costs to keep soul and body together.” 
| “?Deed not, missis; and Hagar won't be ’bliged to work 
| over the hot fire, neither. Dar ain’t no kitchens in the 
| Kingdom, is thar, d’ye think?” 
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“T reckon, Hagar, the cooking is done below,” I said; | 


‘but I don’t pretend to know.” 

“That ’minds me to tell ye the wood is done gone, and | 
the charcoal, too. I done used the last for de ironing | 
yesterday.” . 

“Tsn’t there any left ?” I asked. 

“Mebbe nuff for once,” replied Hagar. 

“Well, can’t you bring that up here and set it in the 
middle of the room? Then, Hagar, shut all the doors 
and windows, and to-morrow there'll be no Hagar to 
cook and no missis to eat. It’s an easy way to die. 

“T don’t see it,” said Hagar; “and I don’t want to go | 
before my time.” | 

“ My time has come, Hagar,” I said, throwing myself 
on the bed from sheer exhaustion. “I don't think you 
need cook breakfast for me, my poor old woman. I’ve 
lived long enough, and suffered long enough, and I think 
Where do you think I should go, | 


God will let me rest. 
Hagar, if I were to die to-night ?” 

“ Where the good Lord pleases,” replied Hagar. “ But | 
you ain’t agoin’ to die to-night. You can’t go till He 
calls you.” 

“Aunty,” T said, beckoning her to come to me, “I 
want to talk to you. My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death.” 

“Dat’s what Mas’r Jesus said, and dey must have seen 


something was on His mind. What's on your mind, 


missis?”’ 

“I'm thinking it’s very hard, Hagar, very bard, after 
striving to find the road to good fortune so many years, 
that I should be left to perish in the wilderness.” 

“Hagar don’t quite understand,” replied the good wo- 
man; “but "pears like you has many blessin’s, chile. If 
you want any more, why don’t you ask Mas’r Jesus?” 

“T have, times without number.” 

“Then there’s nothing better to do than wait, chile. 
It’s all you can do.” 

“l’ve been waiting twenty years or more, Hagar— 
waiting, waiting, waiting for the good that never comes, 
and never will come in this world, for I’ve but a little 
time to live.” 

“Something’s happened to you, chile, to put you out. 
Can't yer tell yer old aunty? What's you been waitin’ 
for?” 

“Oh, it’s too long a story, Hagar—but, sit down on 
this chair close by me, and preach a little; never mind 
the breakfast or the wood or the charcoal. You often 
say to me, you've been talking with Master Jesus. Tell 
me how you do it—what you say to Him and what He 
says to you.” 

“T’'se just been talking to him this yer afternoon,” said 
Hagar, sitting down, “and I'll tell you all about it. You | 
see, chile, Hagar has her troubles as well as white folks. | 
Now thar’s my boy Aleck; he’s always grumblin’ and | 
gtumblin’ "bout his close. Says I, ‘Aleck, you go git 
ready to go to meetin’.’ Says he, ‘My coat ain't fit and 
my shirt-bosom’s ragged.’ He's got such high notions, 
Aleck has. Says I, ‘You go up-stairs and put on what | 
you got, and say thank ye, Jesus, that you've got as | 
good as you have, and don’t Iet me hear any more | 
grumblin’ about rags.’” 

“But, Hagar,” I said, “seems to me you are hard on | 
the boy. He ought to dress neatly to go te church.” 

“"Deed yere right, missis, and didn’t I wash his clo’ | 
myself and mend ‘em as well as [ could, and ain’t it be- | 
cause he wants to look fine? Don’t I git him things as | 
fastas I kin? ’Tain’t proper he should keep grumblin’ | 


| 
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What we all oughter ask 
It’s a bad habit 


til I done git all he wants. 
Mas’r Jesus for is a contented min’. 
reachin’ and reachin’ after somethin’ you hain’t got; and 
there’s no end to it when you begin. Many’s the time 
after I came up North and didn’t know which way to 
turn or what to do to kgep from starving, and felt like 


| cussin’ everything and everybody, ‘case, you see, though 


I'd got freedom, ‘pears like it was nothin’ better than 
freedom to starve, I used to fold my arms jest so,” and 
she rose up a head taller than usual, threw her head back 
and crossed her arms with an air of defiance, “and I says, 
‘Mas’r Jesus, I'd better go back where I come from. I 
can’t stan’ this yer life with nobody to care whether I 
lives or dies.’ Says He to me: ‘ Hagar, you jist keep still 
where you is. You've got to work out your own salva- 
tion some how, and you can do it jist as well in one place 
I ken hear ye and help ye beve, jist as well 
as thar, but it’s got to be in my way, not yours.’ Says 


as another. 


| I, ‘Mas’r Jesus, you knows I’m willin’ to work, but you 


don’t show me what I ken do.’ Says He: ‘Wait my 
time, and quit reachin’, for you’ve got to keep quiet in 
yer mind before I can come to ye.’ Says I: ‘Then tell 
me how to keep quiet. You've helped me so fur, and got 
me free, and now I’ve a right to expect you'll take care 
Se I sits down 
and shuts up my eyes, and tried to git composed. Next 


day J was standin’ in the door of my shanty, leokin’ off 


Says He: ‘ Of course I will.’ 


| somewheres, and F heerd a voice ca!) out ‘Hagar.’ ‘Here, 


Mas'r Jesus,’ says I. ‘Go off thar,’ says He, ‘up that 
hill yonder, and when you gits to the top, you'll find 
somebody as wants to see you.’ So I gets up, puts on my 
bonnet, and up I goes clean to the top of Ward's Hill, in 
the burnin’ heat, and thar I see a woman standin’ in the 
doorway of a great house, lookin’ down the road I 
‘Good-morning, missis.’ 
‘Do you know any 


walks up to her and gays: 
* Good-morning, aunty,’ says she. 
lady,’ says I, ‘that wants to hire a settled woman ?’ 
‘Yes,’ says she,‘I do. Who sent you?’ ‘Mas’r Jesus,’ 
says I. ‘Wal, then,’ says she, ‘I s’pose He can recom- 
mend ye as willin’ and honest, or He wouldn't have told 
Now, I don’t want ye myself, but yon- 
der thar, in the cottage under the big tree, is a lady that'll 
be glad to hire ye this very day. You go straight thar, 
as fast as yer legs will take ye, and tell her Miss Smith 
sent ye, and if yera mind to, you can give your recom- 
mendation—the same as ye give me. D’ ye hear, now?’ 
says she. ‘Tell her Mas'r Jesus recommends ye.’ So, 
you see, [ come straight here, and I thank Mas'r Jesus 
every night and mornin’, on my knees, for the good home 
Ive had wid you. I don’t ask for anything better this 
side the Kingdom.” 

“T feel better than I did, Hagar,” said TI. 
made one of my fellow-creatures happy, and my life isn’t 
I'll try, if I live, to follow your 


° 
“T have 


altogether a failure. 
advice and quit reaching. 
mate terms with Master Jesus than I, and far more 
worthy to be so, perhaps you ean bring my case before 
Him.” 

“ And you knows so much about everything else which 
old Hagar don’t, and never ’spects to kuow—pity you 


But as you are on more inti- 


| hain’t made friends with Him who’s powerful to help.” 


“Yes, Hagar,” I replied, sadly, “ you are right. It is 
a pity—but when I need Him most He seems a great way 
off. Pray for me to-night, Hagar, for my heart is heavy. 
Get what you please for breakfast—i shall be satisfied with 
whatever you do—and, if I live, I will try to quit reach- 
ing. Oh, it’s time and labor thrown away! I know it— 
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I know it; but my sweet dreams! Howcan I give them 
up! But, go down, good old aunty, and leave me alone. 
Perhaps, if you ask him, the Master will come and com- 
fort me.” 

“T knows he will,” said Hagar. And she spoke like one 
in authority, whose experience of that sort of comfort 
gave conviction to her words. 

“ Quit reaching,” I said to myself. Must it, indeed, be 
80? Does God mean that we should sit down in supine 
indifference, and be contented, while the faculties he has 
given us rust out for want of use? Is all this beauty and 
glory of anticipation but an illusion, to call out our 
powers and exercise our talents, hoping for so much, and 
finding only disappointment? Surely, life is a mockery! 
Alas! old Hagar’s advice, unpalatable as it is, is the bit- 
ter drug that I am forced toswallow. Ihave no strength 
left to reach forward—no heart left for hope—no health 
left for exertion. Oh, that I could die, and begin life 
again under favorable conditions ! 

Exhausted and despairing, I fell asleep, and was 
awakened by hearing the sound of voices, strangely in- 
terwoven with the incidents of my dreams. 

Fanny and her father were in the room, talking in a 
subdued tone to each other. I felt too languid even to 
move or make a sound, but I heard their conversation. 

“T don’t think, papa, dear, that we ought to tell her 
to-night,” said Fanny. “She has had a poor day, and it 
might excite her too much. She seems sleeping very 
soundly, and to-morrow morning will wake up refreshed. 
Hagar has been with her, and tells me she is very down- 
hearted. I don’t see what can make her so.” 

“Nothing has happened to fret her, that I am aware 
of,” said her father. ; 

“Not that I know of,” replied Fanny. “She got a 
letter yesterday, and she did not show itto me. I asked 
her from whom it came, and she would not tell me, I 
think her depression had something to do with that letter. 
You know grandmamma and aunts are so poor, and they 
keep writing to mamma. She does so long to help them.” 

“She takes everybody’s troubles on her own weak 
shoulders,” replied her father. “I tell her so often, but 
it does no good. She'll wear herself out worrying over 
other people’s trials. But she can’t help it. God bless 
her! I’m not much of a help in a worldly way, that’s a 
fact.” 

“ But, dear father, you cheer us up with your cheerful 
smile, Oh, it seems as though I could not wait till morn- 
ing. I must tell her to-night,” 

“Tell me what?” I exclaimed, rising from my bed of 
death. “ Don’t be afraid that I can’t bear any amount of 


trouble. The last thorn did not break my back. I am 


sorrow-provf—I can’t die. Tell me at once.” 

They both rushed toward me, and when I looked into 
their faces, I saweit was not trouble they had to commu- 
nicate. 

“Stop,” I cried, tinking back upon my pillow. “ Don’t 
speak just yet. Although ill news I can bear, I am not 
prepared for good news; and I see by your looks that 
you have good tidings.” 

“ We have, indeed,” exclaimed Fanny. 

“Wait but a moment,” I said, “and I will nerve myself 
to hear them.” 

They sat down on my bedside, and as I looked from 
one to another, the sunshine of their smiling faces un- 
locked the fountains of hope, which I thought had been 
sealed forever. 

“ What is it, my precious ones?” I asked. 


My husband nudged Fanny, and she undertook to be 
spokesman. 

“You know father’s old bachelor-uncle, who lived away 
off West ?” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ what of him?” 

“ Nothing, only that he is dead, and Tather ix sole heir 
to his property. Sleep on that, poor mother, and let your 
brain rest from its labors henceforth and for evermore, 
We shall have money enough, and to spare—and you 
needn’t break your heart when your poems and stories are 
returned to you. You will write all the better now that 
the pressure of necessity is removed,” and she stooped 
down and kissed me. I held her close to my heart—that 
heart in which a new song had arisen of gratitude and 
love. She put her mouth close to my ear, and whispered 
| something. Shall I betray confidence if I tell? No, not 
now—for it has come to pass as she said then. “ Now, 
Harry and I can be married, and we will have a little 
home of our own close to you.” 

I believe I must have shed tears; certainly, I said but 
few words, yet my heart and brain were mysteriously 
lightened of their heavy load. 

“You've concluded to live awhile longer,” said my 
husband, good-naturedly. 

“If God wills,” I said, beginning to feel ashamed of 
my weakness and want of faith, but assuming the spirit- 
ual attitude of submission, that I need not lose my van- 
tage-ground with my immediate family. 

“ We'll take a trip to Europe,” said my husband. 

“ Yes, that we will,” said Fanny, “and Harry shall go, 
too. Now, poor dear mamma, kiss me good-night; and, 
father, I think the best thing for you to do is to talk 
her to sleep; and if she don’t wake up early, it’s no mat- 
ter now.” 

There is no doubt, disguise our feelings as we may, that 
to go to sleep poor —filled with anxieties and discourage- 
ments, our way hid, our efforts thwarted, our hopes erushed 
—and to wake up to a certainty of good-fortune, is a plea- 
sant change in the drama of earthly life. It is bat an 
exchange of cares, to be sure; but the shifting of the cross 
from oné shoulder to another is a relief, and it gives the 
galled places time to heal. 

Nevertheless, the problem of human destiny js, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, hard to solve. Nay, 
I doubt if the wisest and best are able to solve it. Our 
highest attainment is to accept cheerfully what is inevita- 
ble and inexplicable. 

Among many unexplained mysteries of my life, the one 
which puzzles me most is the fact that when the urgent 
necessity of success was removed, success itself came, un- 
solicited and without labor or effort. I still write poems 
and stories for the love of it, and reap a harvest I no 
longer require—and the old manuscript novel, the rejec- 
tion of which by one publisher was nearly the death of 
me, after years of oblivion was dragged to light, offered 
to another, and accepted. Perhaps this exemplifies the 





truth of the words, “To him who hath shall be given; 
| but to him who hath not shall be taken away, even that 
which he hath.” 

It is very reasonable and proper that we should try to 
glean all the wisdom we can out of our individual expe- 
| rience; and sometimes, when I sit down and recall the 
days of the years of my life, I say to myself, if I had never 
struggled and suffered, I should not know how to touch 
the heart-needs, as well as the worldly needs, of my fel- 
low-creatures, and, therefore, should miss one of the 
greatest enjoyments of prosperity. 
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MY COUSIN JUDAS; 
OR, THE BLACK SHEEP OF THE FAMILY. 
BY ROSELLA RICE. 

T WAS at Aunt Heppy’s home in Massachusetts, sitting 

by the window. The day was warm, and the hot 
September sunshine made a twinkling heat above the old 
gray stone fences,, The butterflies flew in crowds, and 
settled in damp places along the roadside, making one 
think of yellow roses that had been torn to pieces and the 
petals scattered. 


The sheep on the hillside pasture among the gray rocks 


and the stunted pines, and the rushing brook added the | 


finishing touches to the rural picture seen from Aunt 
Heppy’s window. 


The musical tinkle of the bell down in the ravine} 


among the grapevines, where some of the flock were feed- 
ing, came up soothingly, and, lulled by the sweet sounds, 
I closed my eyes, and leaned back in the rocking-chair in 
delicious revery. 

I was just dozing dreamily, when I was aroused by 


Aunt Heppy saying: “ Yes, Judas always was considered | 
to be the black sheep of the family; he is the smartest | 


one, but somehow he never could accumulate property 
like the rest of ‘em. Now there’s his cousin, my Luther, 
who owns the old humstead, he began by day’s works for 
the farmers round about, such as shearin’ sheep, and dig- 
gin’ cellars, and makin’ rails, an’ he was savin’, and 
allus stayed to hum and watched his chances. And while 
Judas was foolin’ away his time, and not layin’ up a 
penny, Luther was coinin’ money. I’ve known that boy 

to work hard all day and have a singin’-school at night, 

five mile away, makin’ money both day an’ night. Be 

sure, he’s broke down and pretty much used up, and is 

pale aud thin, and coughs, but he’s suthin’ Jaid up for a 

rainy day; he can afford to be sick. Now Judas is as 

hearty as a bear, and as jolly and full of fun as though 

he owned millions, and the worthless fellow hasn't mor’n 

a change o’ shirts at any time. He feels so good, too. I 

shouldn't wonder a bit but he’d be right over here, big as 

any of ’em, to see you, as soon’s he hears you’ve come. 

“ But, niece, if I were in your place I wouldn't accept 
o’ the invitation, if he has the audacity to invite you, to 
visit “em. They say they only have two rooms in the | 
house, besides an old ricketty loft clus up to the rafters 
and shingles. It’s amazin’ how important some people 
do feel—such very poor people, especially—holding their 
heads up like rich folks!” 

I had only been in Massachusetts three days, and 
among distant relatives, none of whom I had ever seen. 
My first stopping-place, of course, would be at the old, | 
old homestead, the birthplace of my ancestors. Aunt | 
Heppy was my grandfather's sister, the last one of that 
generation. She was very old, but her aristocratic chil- | 
dren in Richmond, Va., had tried to rejuvenate the good 
old lady, and she was so patched up that the picture of | 
Aunt Heppy hanging on my memory’s wall is an ill-con- 
trived, jumbled-together mixture of youth and old age. 
Instead of the beautiful crown of silvery white, her sons 
and daughters had substituted a wig of abundant silken 
goldy-brown hair, that lay heavily on her forehead, A 


full set of artificial teeth gleamed out white and ghastly, | 
while from her shrivelled ears depended glittering jewels. 
Her dresses were light brown and steel-gray merinos. 
She had very pretty blue eyes, and her voice was smooth 


The droning bumblebees crept down | 
into the hearts of the pink hollyhocks under the window, | 
and buried their burnished heads in the golden dust. | 


and agreeable, with the soliloquizing plaint in it that 
comes with the quiet dreaminess of old age. 
I liked Aunt Heppy, but I was too democratic to see 
things in the same light that she did. I thought secretly 
| that the black sheep, poor Judas, whom she so thoroughly 
disliked, was just the kind of a generous good cousin to 
whom I would take a special liking. 

I couldn't see much to admire in the niggardly charac- 
ter of a young man like Luther, so greedy for worldly 
pelf that he would even stint and starve and cheat nature, 
and wrong himself and pay the penalty by dragging his 
broken burden of a body over his broad acres and through 
his beautiful roomy palace of a home. I had a warm 
place in my heart waiting for Cousin Judas, and a wel- 
come such as I would give to a man whom I regarded as 


& peer among other men. 

I leaned on the window-sill and looked down the road, 
skirted on either side with pointed piny hills, to the 
| marble tombstones in the old’ burying-ground, where lay 
my ancestors of a half century agone. The marbles shone 
out whitely, and made my heart ache with a feeling I 
could not define. I was very sad indeed. I closed the 
wet lashes over my eyes, and said: “When can any of 
them go down to the cemetery with me, auntie?” 

“ Well, I do’ ’no’, child,” said she; “ hubby has to go to 
mill this afternoon, and I can’t walk so far, and Sam and 
Deliar are busy in the dairy, and poor Luther is company 
for nobody now that he’s ailin’ so, and the hired girl 
couldn't tell you anything of our dead like the rest of us 
could. Maybe Deliar will get her butter rolls all weighed 
and stamped and packed ready for market afore night, 
and then when Sam takes it away in the little wagon he'll 
go right past there, and could leave you till he’d come 
back.” 

“Ye-e-s,” I said, vaguely seeing myself wandering 
| alone among the sunken graves of a half century, won- 

dering, and guessing, and surmising who and what moul- 
| dered beneath this or that sed, I was sad-hearted enough, 
and homesick, too, in the far-off land of my fathers, and 
I was afraid that a fit of crying would seize me alone in 
that spot of which I had dreamed and dreamed for 
years. 
I took up the work that had lain a full hour in my lap, 
and went out to where Cousin Luther sat in an easy chair 


on the back porch. 

“ This is a pretty place, cousin,” said I, drawing a lit- 
tle old low chair near him and sitting down. “ But may- 
be I disturb your thoughts ?” 

“Not at all,” said he, coughing. 
what a pity it was that, instead of buying yon knobby lot 
where the sheep are pastering, I didn’t take the same 
money and buy a ten-acre lot that lies to the north here; 
it was sold by the sheriff just afore Neighbor Grimes died, 
and I could have got it cheap. Grimes was very hard 
up; some people thought that it was nothing but worry 
that caused his death, I think a man should keep a good 
look out for tight places, and try and be ready to meet 
‘em. It shows want of forethought for a man to get 
caught that way. I loaned him money at twelve per 
cent. interest, and took a mortgage on that south field, 
there where you see those seven haystacks, and it fell 
into my hands, of course. I had always wanted that lot, 
for it just put my farm in good shape, and made my 
fields all square.” And here he stopped and coughed 
until he was exhausted, and his hair clung in moist slips 
over his clammy forehead, and the knotted blue veins 
slowly smoothed to a dim pencilling. 


“T was just thinking 
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“There's nothing like gumption, after all,” said he, | 
speaking slowly, “a man may toil like a slave and be 
worth no more, in the end, than Cousin Judas is to-day, | 
unless he has tact, and as old Uncle Josiar used to say, 
he must sleep with one eye open all the time, if he wants 
to watch the corners and see where the luck lies. If I'd 
the strength that Judas has I’d be worth a million in less 
’an ten years, I'll warrant.” 

“You poor fellow, you look as if you hadn’t vitality 
enough to carry you through one year now,” said I, try- 
ing to turn his attention to something else, “but if you | 
have the one thing needful, if you have treasures laid up 
in Heaven, it is of little moment to you how soon you are 
called to leave these poor earthly treasures that perish 
with the handling.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing but the heat that ails me now,” said | 
he, almost gasping. ‘I'll be well enough when the cool, | 
bracing weather comes on. This oppressiveness in | 
breathing is because the air is stifling hot and the house | 
so under the hill that we don’t get the breezes. I bave | 
been sorry many a time that I built down here, but I did 
it on account of the spring and to be out of sight of | 
beggars and poor tramps. One can keep milk and butter | 
so much better if they’ve a good spring. My butter is 
worth two cents a pound more than my neighbors, in | 
Greenfield, and, you know, that amounts to a good deal | 
in the course of a year. I tell you two cents a pound | 
extra is nothing to be grinned at, pays a body for living | 
down in a hollow,” and he turned arvund, facing me, and | 
wheezed out a laugh that made me think of the grin of a} 
bony skeleton, and his ugly eyes had the gray color in 
them of old silver quarters. 

While we were talking I heard a rattle at the side | 


gate, and a man’s good, round, jolly voice say: “Wha | 
neow! there neow, I say! quit eatin’ your Aunt Heppy’s | 
coriander, you old sneak, you—back with ye, neow !” and | 
who should come bustling on to the porch bat a great, | 
hearty, genial, bright-faced man, with a step as frisky as | 
a colt’s—dear, old, berated, "bused Cousin Judas. | 

Auntie rose and stiffly introduced me. “ My cousin— 
all the way from the West!” and he took my face between 
his broad palms and kissed my cheeks right cordially. 1 | 
didu’t know whether to laugh, or ery, or what to do. His | 
greeting was su kindly, so different from any greeting | 
that 1 had met since I left home. 

“IT came up as soon as I could after we heard you had | 
arrived, and my wife Nelly said for you to eome right | 
home with me; we're poor folks, but we'll make your | 
visit good, and when you're tired I'll bring you over here | 
again.” 

“Where on airth did you get a horse to cbme up with ?” 
said Aunt Heppy. 

“Oh, old Uncle Bawkey’s—he said if I'd get back by | 
sundown, I could have him, and it’s three o’clock now, 
and I want to keep my word good—come, Rosy, get | 
ready—bring you back to-morrow, if you say so, and | 
Uncle Bawkey will let me have his beast.” 

Aunt Heppy looked up, as much as to say: “ Wonder | 
if you will go?” Luther kept his head turned away, | 
while he pretended to be picking at a mote on the back | 
of his hand. 

“T’m in a hurry, and there’s no time for ceremony,” 
said Judas, “but you won’t mind it, Aunt Heppy, if I 
don’t stay for supper.” 

Auntie curled ber lip, aside, and made no reply, while 
Luther said: “Oh, we'll try and stand it.” 

So, Judas and I started. 





| 
| 


| 
and he had not learned the set of it yet. 





He drove a horse with a stub tail and a straight neck 


| that made its head poke out queerly, its gait was between 


a rack and a trot and a canter, only that it was all over 
the road when it travelled. Its joints stuek out, and it 
was very bare and bony. The baggy had once been 
painted black, but had been broken and mended with all 
sorts of boards, until it had the appearance of being 
striped, and checked, or barred. Buf I never felt happier 
or so “every inch a queen,” as I did when he assisted 
me up into the funny vehicle and gee-ed the old quad- 
ruped around, a side at a time, and we started off down 
the hill as noisily as though we drove a peddler’s wagon 
full of tinware and odd notions. 

We hadn’t gone far until the buggy jolted against a 
stone in the road, and our old rickety seat fell flat down 
and tumbled Judas over on his side, and his hat dropped 
off and rolled down the bank. 

[ held the lines while be got it and fixed the seat safely 
again. 

He said it was a new hat, just bought for the oceasion, 
I observed that 
he wore it too far back on his head, and by doing so, it 
gave him a gawky appearance, but I forbore to tell him 


| of it. 


We had not gone far until the seat fell again, and at 
last we had to give up and sit down in the bottom of the 
buggy. 

He said he was very sorry, for my sake, that he could 
not make a better appearance, but I told him I was tired 
of seeing people make apes of themselves, and do every- 


| thing in the fear of what might be said of them by those 


who cared not a straw for them. 

I told him Thad never ridden down in a buggy in that 
primitive style before in my life, and I rather enjoyed it 
because it was something new. 

Judas’s wife was a very kind, affectionate. woman—he 
had one daughter, nearly my own age, and three little 
children. They were very poor, and lived in an old shoe- 
shop with only a kitchen and one little room. The house 
was barg—uncarpeted, uncurtained, but very neat and 


| clean. 


The joy they all manifested on seeing me made up for 
any luxury or comfort that was lacking. 

In the evening, before we retired, Judas said: “ Now, 
cousin, we want to make your visit just as good as we 
possibly can, and you must stay a week, and we will have 
a new programme every morning; we will all live like 
children keeping play-house, and though we are very 
poor, we will not let that interfere with our enjoyment. 
To-morrow Lu and you and I will go down to the river 
and gather grapes, and when we are tired we will rest in 
the tangled thickets that are full of bird-songs, then we 
will go down the river to where poor Uncle Asaph was 
drowned more than forty years ago. He was your grand- 
father’s youngest brother, and the pet of the family, 
though, at the time of his death, he was married and had 
two children.” 

The next morning we started as soon as the dew was 
off the grass. It was a walk of about two miles. The 
grape-vines were loaded—Judas would draw them down, 
and Lu and I would gather the clusters. He was as cun- 
ning and full of fun as a boy. 

He would sit still and he would mock the notes of the 
birds and bring them, anxiously peering in and out 
among the leaves above our heads. He knew the names 
and habits of all kinds of American birds, and his bird- 
love amused me greatly. It was so strange to see an 
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elderly man, with all the buoyancy and freshness of the 
boy’s nature, instead of the sedate, wise old ways of ripe 
years. 

The river was rocky and swift, and one bank was 
almost perpendicular and thickly covered with sombre 
pines, whose reflection made the rushing river look 
gloomy enough to strike one with awe. It suggested one 
of Poe's saddest songs to me; I feel the spirit of it yet, 
but no words of the song came to mein the manner in 
which he had arranged them. 

Judas held my hand, and I leaped from rock to rock, 
while the wild waters roared and dashed between them, 
and swashed up against their bold, gray points. 
one, a hollowed-out chair of a roek, with places to rest 
one’s arms and back, while Judas pointed ont to me the 
eddy in which the boat upset, and the dark, cavernous 
place in which the white, horror-stricken face was last 
seen ; the gloomy spot in which he sank with outstretched 


I sat in | 





would take cousin over to the mountain to-morrow, just 
to let her see what mountains we have. I would drive 
slowly, and feed well at noon.” 

“ Well, if you'll dig my potatoes along in the middle of 
October, like an honest man, you may have the critter the 
rest of this week,” said the neighbor. 

“ Thank’ee, sir,” I heard Judas reply, right heartily. 

At breakfast we had corn-bread and potatoes and stewed 
grapes and molasses. 

I liked the breakfast, because I admired the man and 
woman, who were happy, though poor, and who scorned 
to make any apologies. They would have been superflu- 
ous, weak, untrue. 

Better far to face the truth, and not try to hide it. 

Judas and Lu and I went in the variegated buggy, all 
stowed snugly in one seat, to gather chestnuts on the 
mountain. 

We passed beautiful waterfalls, and went over rustic 








arms and pitiful shriek. It made me very sad, and I | bridges, and through woody dells, all lighted up with a 
thought for a moment that death in that wild, secluded glow of gold and crimson, and the blazing scarlet of trees 


spot could not come like a white-winged angel of peace, and shrubbery. 
| passed Judas would say, “I lived there three years,” or 


or a smiling messenger. 
Cousin Nelly made a jar of grape-butter from the bas- 
ket of fruit that we carried home. For supper we had 





Nearly every old tumble-down house we 


“We lived there a year,” or “In that little log cottage 
there was where the baby died,” or “There was our house 


tea and rye-bread and baked apples, and some of the | when Nelly lay sick so long,” or “This is where Gusty 


grapes we had gathered. I saw the mother and Lu whis- 


was'*born,” or “ The town had to give us a lift when we 


pering, and, woman-like, I divined that some new ar- lived over in that house across the meadow.” Things like 


rangement had to be made before we could sleep. 

I asked them if there was not a low, little loft, in which 
La and I could sleep together. Nelly said there was an 
old bed up in the loft, but it was a very poor place, that 
the roof was low, and only one little square window, and 
she could never forgive herself if she allowed me to sleep 
there; but when I told her honestly that of all things I 
preferred a hard straw bed, next to the roof, the humbler 
and more lowly the better, she consented. Oh, it was so 
rare to sleep thus! I always desired it. 

The next morning when I woke, rested and happy, Lu 
was gone, and as I rubbed my eyes open, I heard the low 
hum of voices in the potato-pateh back of the house. I 
could distinctly hear every word that was said, and not 
listen, either. 

One voice was that of Cousin Judas, and the other, I 
soon learned, belonged to the old man who owned the 
quadruped. 

“ Oh, come, neow, Neighbor Bawkey,” Judas said, “don’t 
be hard on a fellow for every day of this week that you 
loan me your horse. I will work two days for you—good, 
hard, honest labor, digging potatoes, husking corn, pick- 
ing apples, sawing wood, or anything you want me to 
do.” 

“ Now, Judas,” said the old man, “ you know nation well 
that it’s like pulling teeth to get you to do a day’s work. 
You'll lie as readily as t'other Judas did. I’d like to have 
you harvest my potato crop, and I could spare the crit- 
ter's well as not; but will you keep your word? I've 
tried you so often, and you've lied every time, you know 
that.” 

“See here, Mr. Bawkey, I'll give you leave to shoot me 
a8 dead as a mitten, if I tell you a liv this time; why, wy 
honor is at stake. You see, my Cousin Rosy is visiting 

me; came all the way from Ohio, and I want she should 
take home with her a splendid idea of Yankee character. 
I want her visit should be super-excellent. She has a 
very high opinion of your horse. I told her he wae of 


the Andalusian breed, from Arabia, and she believes it. 














ha, ha, ha! Now, I thought if I could get the beast, I 


this, the rich poor-man kept saying all the way, nearly— 
words that made me know that every inch of the old 
grounds was familiar to his eyes and photographed on his 
heart. 

I pitied him when we crossed a noisy, bustling crystal 
brook, that wound through a beautiful meadow, and he 
said, with a laugh, forgetting the years that lay between, 
“Just down there is where Una Gilmer caught a trout, 
the day we were married—the first she ever caught—and 
it frigntened her so that she screamed and dropped the pole 
on the grass and ran.” Una was his first wife, married 
her when be was an aimless youth of nineteen years. 
Poor Judas! 

We passed an old cottage, almost hugged to death by 
the strong vines that enwound it all over, and he said, 
mournfully, “ Ab, Luly, here’s the old home where you 
were born, dear. I remember that summer; we had the 
windows taken out, and the old vine, that was young and 
gadding then, came right in at the window, and crept 
around over the walls like a thing of life.” 

We had a very pleasant ride that autumn morning— 
there was a spiciness in the air that was like balm, odor- 
ous of woods, and falling leaves, and damp mosses, and 
resinous pines. The old quadruped went over the ground 
skippingly, and I suggested that we'd name him “ Jolly,” 
which we did.’ We left the critter and the vehicle, which 
was scarcely buggy, carriage, wagon, or buck-board, at 
the foot of the mountain, and toiled leisurely up the steep. 
Half-way up the side wag a level place, in which were the 
ruins of an old house. I said, “ Cousin Judas, you never 
lived here, did you, in this eventful life of yours ?” 

“Ask Luly,” he answered, as he sat down on a very 
large rock that lay aslant with the flat-side fucing the 
south. Lu nodded her head sadly, and I saw that pain- 
ful memories stirred their ‘hearts. Some large chestnut 
trees stood a few rods distant, and I went to them and 
found the brown nuts lying glistening in the morning 
sunshine. They soon joined me, and we filled our bas- 
kets before we left the trees. 

While Judas was gone up te the top of the mountain, 
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Lu and I sat on the flat rock, and she told me they had 
livéd there when their family was large, and they were 
very poor, and their father took to drinking, and they 
almost suffered for the necessities of life. One of the little 
ones died while that was their home, and they saw a great 
deal of trouble. 

“This rock,” she said, “used to be our place of ren- 
dezvous—our sad trysting place, when we were little chil- | 





tufty moss gathered on the mountain that day. I did it 
quite evenly and neatly with threads and strings that | 
kept out of sight. I fastened the lower end securely in 
the bottom of an old chair that had lost its back, and 
then made a damp hillock of the remaining mosses at the 
foot of the cross, completely covering the unsightly old 
relic of a chair. It looked very pretty and suggestive, 
standing at the foot of our low little bed, and only needed 


dren together, to huddle, and ery, and comfort each | one thing to make: it beautiful, and I soon contrived that. 
other. There seemed to be a ban resting on father,” she | Under the mosses at the foot of the cross I put an old tin 
said, “he never could succeed in anything he undertook— | can filled with water, into which I stuck asters, and low, 
never prospered—everything seemed to go wrong—be was | blooming flowers, and grassea, and trailing plants, then a 
called the black sheep of the family, and the black sheep | living vine of morning glory, made to climb and twine 


of the neighborhood ; every man’s hand seemed against | 
him. He never was greedy to make money like the rest of 
the family, and none of them liked him because be was poor, | 
but there was never a kinder, better father in this world.” | 

As soon as we filled the other basket we went home. 

We had a great deal of sport, and I thought my poor, 
easy, good-natured Cousin Judas was the funniest, and 
freshest, and youngest old man I ever saw. He was not 
like any person whom I had ever met. He made me 
think of a pure, cheerful, sunshiny, sweet-souled woman. 
I couldn’t quite understand how it came to be so. 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached home, by 

a circuitous route. 
* Cousin Nelly had been helping a lady clean house, and | 
she had paid her out of the grosery. Oh, she looked so 
tired that my heart smote me to think that she had been 
washing, and scrubbing, and lifting, while we had been 
visiting and enjoying ourselves out in the glorious autumn 
day. 

I overheard her say to Lu: “I took my pay for my | 
day’s work in butter and sugar and lard and crackers, and 
I never thought of the tea, and there isn’t enough for 
supper; poor pa, he mustn’t know it, for he’s so happy, | 
it makes me rejoice, and» Rosy is baving such a govd | 
visit— but what will be done ?” 

“Oh,” said Lu, “I wish I’d stayed at home and finished 
braiding those two hats, that would have brought up | 
twenty cents;” and she drew her brows and looked per- 
plexed enough, then she brightened up and said: “ Dear | 
mother, we can sell those chestnuts, can’t we ?” 

Then they put both their glad heads together, and 
ebuckled, and pretty soon I saw Lu measuring the nuts 
in a tin cup and starting off with them. 

In a short time she sole in slyly with a little bundle of 
parcels in the basket, and her blue eyes were as bright as 
violets wet with dew. 

We had a very nice tea early that evening. 

While Lu was washing dishes, I stole up into the loft 
and took an old coverlet that was woven in checks and | 
spread it down beside our bed fora carpet. A bee-hive, | 
that-was half-full of balls of carpet filling, I stood by the 
window, covered it, and spread a newspaper on it for a 
stand. A giass-box beside it, with my gray shawl folded | 
and laid over so as to hide it, made a very presentable 
little stool on which to sit. Two boxes with a wide board 
laid on them, and nicely hidden by a folded bedspread 
with a fringed end hanging in front, made a neat enough 
sofa for any girl’s attic chamber. A newspaper fastened 








over the window to cover @ little more than half-way 
down, tempered and softened the glare of daylight, and 
made it seem quite homelike within. 

From among the rubbish of boards and sticks I man- 
aged to construct a rude but well-proportioned cross, about 
three feet high, which I covered with the patches of gray, 





about the cross‘and bang from it. 

I called Lu and the children, and we stepped back and 
admired the homelike beauty of our attic chamber. 

I was as glad as any little girl when I awoke in the 
night and heard the lulling tinkle of the soft rain-drops 
on the shingles overhead. 

The next day the misty rain fell steadily, and I sat 
there queenlier than Cleopatra in her beautiful barge, sit- 
ting on my own footstool, writing letters for the home 
papers, on a stand of my own manufacture. 

The improvised furniture of my room with two gables, 
was the kind to be enjoyed and rendered useful. 

That ‘evening Cousin Judas sang old songs to us, 
Moore’s sweetest melodies, and Lu joined him, and it was 
one of the happiest evenings I ever spent. 

I remember when Judes ceased singing that sweet 
song, “Oh, had we some bright little isle of our own,” 


| his wife, in tears, came and kissed his dear old face, as 


she put back his hair of iron gray, and said: “ Oh, Judy, 
that’s the same dear voice that made me willing to share 
your poor lot with you.” 

“It was a glad day for me, Nelly, dear,” said the 
manly voice, with just a little quiver in it. 

I looked away. Poor souls! I felt so sorry for them, 
though I knew they were the richest couple in the State. 

Ob, that was such a good visit at poor Cousin Judas’s 
home! It taught me that it is not the house to which the 
guest is invited and welcomed, or the food or the furni- 
ture, that makes the visit a good one. Only “ where love 
is,” and where the welcome is sincere and generous, is the 
visit sure to be good. 

Judas visited the old cemetery with me, and took me 
to all the places of interest, and we did each other good, 
and were both the happier for baving become acquainted. 

He still lives, and is as rich and young and blest as 
ever, and my heart yearns to meet him once again. 

The rich Cousin Luther, who owned the old “ hum- 
stead,” and the slices off the adjacent farms, lingered 
few years, gasping and snatebing at the breath of life, 
and then his little light went out. 

His mother, Aunt Heppy, died, too, and her last words 
were that she be buried in her wine-colored merino, with 
bows of white ribbon, her false hair combed down low 
and brushed till it glistened—white silk gloves on, and 
that “ hubby ” would wear crape wide enough to cover the 
height of his fur hat, with a bow of the same on his breast. 

It was a very grand funeral, I heard. Judas and 
Nelly came over in the vehicle and drove the quadruped. 
It was the best Judas could do, but, the friends made 
room for them in a shiny black carriage, with glittering 
wheels and silver-plated harness, while silken-fringed 
curtains swept above their dazed heads, 

So, Judas, “ the black sheep of the family,” rede grandly 
for once in his poverty-stricken life—dear, old Judas! , 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


OUR CLUB. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


NO. VIL. 
THE DOCTOR'S HOMILY. 

7 HEN the Doctor came in, according to promise, he 
\ brought with him a singular addition to our party 
—a deformed dwarf, with a preposterous cranial develop- 
ment, and with some defect of the vocal organs which 
rendered his speech unintelligible, save to those accus- 
tomed to attend to it. 

“A witness, my friends, an eloquent witness to the 
facts we were diseussing last evening, though his speech 
is untongued,” said Dr. Osgood, by way of introduction. 

Very evidently the Doctor has a weakness for speech 
that is untongued, as instanced in his rapt study of Miss 
Dunbar’s expressive face. 

We regarded our new member with an interest that 
went beyond mere curiosity, and carried our sympathies 
out to the unfortunate everywhere. 

He returned our regards with gleams and flashes of in- 
telligence, suggestive of an intellect that might have been 


singularly bright and keen had it not, like the body, been 


dwarfed, distorted and its forces scattered by some balk- 
ing of nature’s laws. 
could have cast this wreck upon the world; by what hu- 
man folly this soul, called of God to a high destiny, had 
been defrauded of its right to perfected organs of expres- 
sion, denied the development of its powers, and con- 
demned to drag out the period of its earthly existence in 
the pent-up prison of a body through the dense walls of 
which it could send no signals and receive no true im- 
pressions, catching but scattered and indistinct rays of 
light, comprehending but vaguely the drift and scope of 
the hurrying, toiling life in which it seemed to have no 


part, and waiting in half-conscious misery the end of its | 


dreary, useless probation. 

Must it not be that for such as these God had some 
tender, special care? Must it not be that in the world 
beyond He gives to them wider opportunity, more gra- 
cious and favoring influence, more aids to the growth and 
perfecting of powers so sadly cramped and fettered and 
palsied here? 

We read these questionings as we turned and looked in 
each other’s pitying faces. 

“Ah, surely, the Infinite Divine Love will not be 
baffied by buman sinning,” answered Jeannette, softly. 
“The Father above is too good and wise to bind forever 
ou the unoffending the burden of the guilty, and He will 
find a way in the ascending spirals of eternity to recom- 
pense these poor defrauded ones for the loss they suffer 
here.” 

“But are we not of those who believe that the fulfil- 
ment of the divine plan is hastened by human co-opera- 
tion?” mildly insinuated the Doctor, 

“Thank you for the reminder that we are to lend our- 
selves to the assistance of God’s work,” responded Jean, 
promptly. “ Let us not forget to acknowledge, too, your 
labor of love in the interest of these sad wrecks of hu- 
IManity, among whom you toil so constantly and zealously 
that we wonder sometimes whether, in order to attract 
and hold your attention, it is not necessary to be lame, 
and halt, and blind, diseased and idiotic,” 


We pondered in silence what sin 


The Doetor’s face glowed with a sudden passion of 
feeling. “There is nothing under Heaven that I so 
reverence—I had almost said worship—as a perfect 
physical organization, clearly and harmoniously devel- 
oped, and answering with the certainty and precision of 

| a well-tuned instrument to the lightest motion of the 
spirit,” he said, earnestly. “Talk about dedicating tem- 
ples of wood and stone to God! I feel like declaring 
| with Novalis, ‘There is but one temple ip the world, and 
that is the body of man.’ At least there is no other that 
I regard as so sacred; and when I see it desecrated, de- 


>| filed and laid in ruins by ignorance, superstition and 


| gross, beastly passions, I cannot forbear crying out with 
a sense of profanation that I would not experience at the 
ravaging and razing of ail the consecrated piles of archi- 
tecture in Christendom. It is because I do love perfec- 
tion, Miss Jeannette, because I do hate the deformity 
with which I wrestle, that I am impelled, with the zeal 
and constancy and devotion which you are so kind as to 
impute to me, to give myself unremittingly to the work of 
restoring, so far as I may, to their origina) and purposed 
| power and uses, the broken, diseased, perverted, unclean 
and loathsome human bodies that drift in my way, feel+ 
| ing that when, under the blessing of Heaven, I have, even 
in one case, been ministrant to that end, I have assisted 
| im the accomplishment of as mighty a good as he who 
| has builded up a ruined and desolated church—aye, a 

mightier, for I have helped to make fit for service the 
| holiest temple in which God dwells with man.” 

“ The Doctor is something of a heathen, you see, Jean- 
nette. You must not be led astray by his heresies,” 
warned Templeton, with his warm, sunshiny smile. 

“ But,” said Jeannette, who, however led astray, is 
| pretty certain to return with earnest, persistent purpose 
| to her point again, “after all that is done, Dr. Osgood, 
what does it suffice if the spirit that reigns in your re- 
stored temple be weak, and sickly, and miserable, or 
beastly and misformed ?” 

“ It would suffice nothing, indeed,” the Doctor answered, 
“if there were not so intimate and subtile a connection 
between body and spirit that it is not possible to better 
the condition of one without a corresponding elevation 
of the other.. As I said last night, we must do for the 
soul diseased, deranged and deformed, precisely what we 
do, or attempt to do, for the body under similar circum- 
stances—secure for it conditions favorable to the develop- 
| ment of qualities, the repression of which has thrown the 
whole nature out of balance and warped it in wrong direc- 
tions. A single screw loose in this wonderful human 
mechanism disarranges its entire action, and brings it 
under our severest judgment and condemnation, and 
where we might lend a steadying, helpful, strengthening 
hand, we give the poor, driven, ill-balanced soul a push 
on its crazy round to ruin and destruction. It seems to 
me there is nothing in the world so much needed as a wise 
toleration, When we learn to regard the fault whereby 
our brother stumbles with thoughtful and patient con- 
sideration of its source, and of the influences which have 
nurtured it, we shall be more chary of blame, more strong 
to forbear, more wise to help than now, in our virtuous 
ignorance of everything but the fact thet a moral law has 
been broken, and that it is our Christian duty to assume 


| 








an attitude of severity toward the unhappy transgressor. 
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! 
How in the name of justice and mercy did we get the im- 
pression that we ought to tear and rend another for bie | 
propensity to sin? Not of the Christ whom some of as | 
profess to follow, most surely. Search through the | 
records of our inspired and illustrious leaders, and no- 
where shall we find exemplified such divine love and ten- 
nerness and forbearance as His. One class alone comes 
under His sweeping, scathing, blasting denunciation—the 
self-righteous, self-seeking, hypocritical Pharisees, stand- 
ing religiously aloof from the suffering and sinful, and 
thanking God devoutly that they are not as other men, 
extortioners, and wine-bibbers, but giving 
tithes of all they possess, fasting twice a week, praying 
in the synagogues, doing all things in obedience to the | 
letter of the law. One can hear the thrilling, electric 
voice of this grandest Hero of the ages thundering down | 
through the tumult and storm of the centuries with its 
fateful prophecy of ‘ Woe! ‘woe! to them that shut up the 
Kingdom of Heaven against men; that bind grievous 
burdens on the shoulders of the weak and lift not a finger 
to move them; that tithe mint, and anise, and cummin, 
and omit the weightier matters of the law, judgment, | 
mercy and faith, that are outwardly righteous unto men, 
but within full of hypocrisy and iniquity.’ On these fall 
the weight of His wrath and condemnation; but to the | 
tempted, the failing and the fallen everywhere, His great 
heart flowed out with an infinite compassion that was, in 
itself, a proof of His divine nature. He went down to | 
the lowliest and humblest of God’s creatures as brother 
to brother, walking, talking and breaking bread with 
publicans and sinners, entering familiarly into their secret 
trials, temptations, pains, pleasures, feeling out their 
needs, beating against their limitations, knowing their | 
weaknesses and hidden impulsions to sin, yet without | 
scorn for the vilest, His divine pity, His all-edabrading | 
sympathy, His upholding hand extended to those cast out 
and hunted down to perdition by the world’s contempt 
and persecutions, His forgiveness falling with heavenly 
benediction on the contrite and sorrowing, the sweetness 
of His mercy, the inspiration of His trust outflowing to | 
penitent thief, and harlot, and prodigal, in whom, through | 
all the stain of their pollution, He recognized the germs 
of divine possibilities, and to whom He brought the heal- 
ing and salvation of a hope in the gospel of a regenerate 
and enlightened spiritual liberty. I tell you, my friends, 
the world will never comprehend the length and breadth 
and fulness of the mission of Jesus Christ until it has 
accepted the lesson of His sublime life which teaches, if 
it teaches anything, that the aim of all being is progress | 
toward a purer, higher state, that our superior gifts od 
heart and iuutellect, our invulnerable virtues, our clear 
and lofty perceptions of truth and right are as nothing 
in the sight of Almighty God if we do not use them to 
supplement the imperfections and deficiencies and failures 
of our weaker and less fortunate brother, on whom has 
descended the blight of circumstances that he could not 
eontrol, the penalty of laws that he never transgressed, 
the suffering for evil propensities to which he was invol- 
untarily and unconsciously born and which he as invol- 
untarily and unconsciously exercises. I tell you our 


adulterers 








Christianity is all a vain show, an empty boast, if we do 


struggle unheeded or despised below us. This great 
human brotherhood is so bound together by the indis- 
soluble ties of nature and of spirit that not one of us, as 
has been written, can live or die to himself—not one but 
must be held in some way responsible for the well-being 
and well-doing of some other. If we believe Christ took 
upon Himself the burden of our sins, so must we in testi- 
fication of our faith take upon ourselves the burdens of 
those more weak, and fallen, and degraded becoming 
them interpreters of the living Gospel of Love, whose 
glorious light and warmth has only just begun to pene- 
trate the world’s darkened sphere, whose infinite power 
and magnitude the world has only just begun to feel and 
grasp. For, I say again, we arrive at a true and perfect 
understanding of the grand, beautiful and significant 
mission of the Christ only through the infusion and out- 
working in our lives of the inspired Spirit and sublime 
teaching of His life—love, active and untiring, going out 
in perpetual blessing and helpfulness to all the oppressed, 
down-trodden and unequal of God's earth.” 

We had been regarding the Doctor with that saper- 
cilious stare with which we who pride ourselves on the 
soundness of our doctrines are prone to favor those whose 
opinions we have been used to consider as unsafe and un- 
tenable, if not utterly heterodox; but the thrill of love 


}and earnestness in the speaker's voice, the glow of im- 
| passioned feeling in his face presently brought a flush of 


shame surging up from guilty hearts to conscious fore- 
heads, and our eyes drooped after that trick they have 
when our thought turns inward with remorseful ques- 
t.onings. 

Had this man a quicker perception of Christian duty— 
a greater zeal and enthusiasm in good works than those 
select souls who freely and indiscriminately applied to 
him the harsh epithets of skeptic—infidel—unbeliever? 
Tried by his lofty standard, was it not possible that we— 


| even we—who missed no occasion to rebuke him for his 
| heresies, might fall far short of our profession ? 
by their fruits, was not his life of active use richer and 


Judged 


sweeter and stronger and purer than ours of dead, musty, 
mouldering, traditionary faith? Proven by its practical 
worth and its broad, tender humanity, was not his reli- 


| gion as wholesome and helpful and saving, and his wis- 


dom as directly and legitimately and divinely derived as 
ours? Viewed in the light of his clear, shining example 
of love and fidelity in al! his relations with mankind, did 
not our intolerant spirit of criticiem, our ceaseless quarrel 
with opinions, our self-righteous refusal of fellowship look 
small and mean and contemptible, showing our pitiable 
lack of the Christian principles of humility, charity, 
eweetness, liberality to which we lay claim? 

Into the midst of these silent speculations broke sud- 
denly and softly a woman's low, smothered sob, and we 
saw that Miss Dunbar bad hidden her face upon the 
table by which she was sitting, and that she was visibly 
struggling with some strong emotion which she could not 
at will suppress. 

Instantly our hearts responded with a thrill of eym- 
pathy to this inarticulate voice of a grief none the less 
touching because it was mysterious, and we felt ourselves 
involuntarily drawn toward our unhappy friend with s 


not carry its light and strength down to the lowest and | compassion which no words were delicate enongh to ex- 


feeblest and sinfullest of fellow-creatures in our midst, 


press, 


for we knew instinctively that she would shrink 


striving, with the gentleness of a love that serves no sel- | from the slightest demonstration of pity, so galling and 
fish ends, to draw them up, step by step, to purer airs and | intolerable 'to sensitive natures that would rather conceal 
heevenlier heights. Let none of us imagine that we our- | their hurts and suffer them alone. 

selves may rise while any whom we have power to help 


Even the Doctor’s protégé, with his cloudy intellect, 
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great in his idle roving about the room and his curious, ab 
ndis- sorbed, dim-cemprebending study of the pictures and 
18, a8 ornaments that had fixed and held his attention through 
» but all the talk, he came and stood behind the lady’s chair, 
peing wringing his feeble hands in mute distress and expressing 
took in dumb pantomime his unobtrusive sympathy with a | 
testi- trouble which may have been in his darkly-working mind 
ne of subtly associated with the strange, inexplicable something | 
ng wo which isolated him from his fellows—the sad, perplexing | 
yhowe difference which he realized with a dull, dreary sense of | 
pene- pain, but strove in vain to understand. 
power Asif she felt the weight of all this unspoken commisera- 
} and tion, Miss Dunbar, with a strong effort, choked down the 
erfect sobs that had for a moment overmastered her, lifted her 
ficant head, dashed away her ‘ears and looked around with a 
| out- deprecating air at her silent sympathizers. 
blime “Pardon me,” she said, with sweet humility, “I did 
g out not think to betray such weakness, But it came over me 
eased, all at once, while the Doctor talked, how many wretched 
souls there are whose real infirmities the world does not 
uper- know, who are all their lives cruelly misjudged because 
n the the secret motive that governs and perhaps compels their | 
whose action is never understood. God only knows the suffer- 
d un- ing of such. Weighed down perpetually by the con 
f love sciousness of the hidden failing which makes their inner 
f im- life a prolonged tragedy, they withdraw into themselves, 
ash of holding aloof from their fellows with a coldness and out- 
s fore- ward show of indifference that belies their actually warm, 
have generous, socia] natures, growing morose, melancholy, 
ques- bitter, losing sight of their once high aims, letting slip 
feebly, slowly, sadly, their once lofty ambitions and noble | 
juty— resolves, sinking into that dreary supine state of dis 
those couragement in which there seems no longer power of re 
ied to sistance, spirit to aspire, firmness to struggle, faith to 
iever! sustain, and in all the world no loving, friendly, pitying 
Wwe human helper swift to apprehend their ills, ready to 
or his sympathize and support, eager and strong to aid.” 
udged “Nay, but believe me, that last is a misconception,” 
er and the Doctor hastened to say, with a look of more than pro- 
nusty, fessional interest at the girl's apathetic face from which all 
actical emotion was as studiously discharged as from the slow, 
is reli- dreary, monotonous voice in which the complaint had 
i3 wis- been uttered. “The world, though we rail at its hard- 
ved as ness, coldness and uncharitableness, is all alive with just 
ample such loving, friendly, pitying human helpers, swift and 
1d, did ready and strong in comprehension, sympathy and aid. 
juarrel In spite of what I have said of the intolerant and censori- 
ip look ous spirit exercised toward the weak and stumbling, I 
itiable believe it is a result of ignorance, and of a lack of con- 
harity, sideration, rather than of hardened and depraved sensi- 
bilities; and while I condemn it, as I have in no mea- | 
e sad- sured or uncertain terms, I feel that it is nevertheless a 
and we fault of mortal nature, demanding the forbearance and 
on the charity of whioh it is itself the failure. Under all this 
visibly severe criticism and harsh judgment, there must be, and 
uld not there is, a substratum of tender human feeling which an- 
swers with divine certainty to the touch of human need. 
f sym- If we make our appeal, letting our hearts go out in love 
he less and trust to one another, leaning on those who are strong 
irselves where we are weak, upholding those who are weak where 
with 8 we are strong, we shall find and feel the drawing of those 
h to ex- fine, invisible chords of sympathy which bind us all to- 
shrink gether in the indissoluble bonds of fellowship, close as the 
ng and love of God, which is symbolized therein, Let affection 
conceal and confidence be manifested, and from the hardest nature | 


will gush forth a responsive current as miraculously as | 





ntellect, 


seemed to have a vague perception of this, for, pausing | 
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| the water from the rock smitten by the rod of God's 
prophet. For, selfish as we seem, we do live in and 
through and for each other, and our highest successes and 
our saddest failures are achieved and suffered in and 
through the lives inseparably bound with ours. Good or 
evil, our influence rebounds to us, and we reap in our- 
selves the reward of our works with others, growing in 
| grace and strength and glory as we have helped our 
brother to grow, or stumbling into the pit we have 
thoughtlessly or deliberately dug for his impulsive feet. 
Standing or falling, then, we cannot stand or fall alone. 
The deed we do, the word we speak, the thought we think, 
| bears infinite, unending, though unconszious relation to 
the surrounding forces of spirit and of matter. The draw- 
ing of a breath, the lifting of a finger, vibrates to the 


centre of the Universe. And in this wonderful power 
and susceptibility to influence, this marvellous capacity 
for growth, and not less in this fatal tendency to retro- 
grade and deteriorate, we find a proof of what our spiritual 


instinct teaches us, that the true and grand aim of life is 


j culture, the development of all that is lovely, tender, 


sweet, noble, exalted and God-like in human character, 
the repression of everything vile, ugly, deformed and sub- 
versive of order, harmony and beauty. We may seem to 
have other objects, and to pursue them with more or less 
eagerness and zeal, but the real end of all our strivings is 
human perfection, and only as we consciously labor to- 
ward the accomplishment of that end in ourselves and in 
our fellows, do we attain to peace aud satisfaction. Here 
are evils thrust upon us which we must fight valiantly or 
be overcome; and whatever our individual cross, my 
friends” (the Doctor addressed us all, but his eyes were 
upon Mara Dunbar’s slowly-brightening face), “we must 
not crueify our hopes, our aspirations and our faith 
thereon. If sometime in the heat and peril of the day its 
weight overpowers you, and you feel yourself sinking 
under the long strain and pressure of your burden, rest it 
for a little on the shoulder of your stronger brother, and 
walk free and glad, conscious that in the toilings of the 
long, changeful way there wiil come an hour when he also 
will need the touch of a friendly hand, the echo of a 
cheering word, to aid him in the carrying of his. So, in 
this loving exchange of crosses, and tender communion of 
interests and aims, we shall feel the uplifting of angels’ 
wings as we climb the heavy heights whose heads are 
ever bathed in heavenly light. I am not, as you know, 
what the world calls a religious man; I do not under- 
stand much about the saving power of creeds, nor do I 
comprehend, as it is explained, the Gospel plan of re- 
demption ; but my heart thrills under the divine command, 
‘Love ye one another,’ and ‘ Bear each other's burdens.’” 


Frowers in Norway.—A traveller in the far north of 
Europe says: “ Hardy wild flowers abound, though their 
number is not great, and there seems to be no effort what- 
ever to cultivate flowers out-of-doors, Judge then, if you 
can, how strange it seems to find these Norwegians pas- 
sionately fond of flowers! Every window is literally filled 
with thenf. The table on which I write has its contribution 
both in growing and in cut flowers, and nearly every meal is 
taken in their presence. The graves at the cemeteries are 
the only unsheltered places where cultivated flowers are to 
be found, and here they seem almost as abundant as in the 
home-window. Not that they thrive well, but that loving 
hands constantly renew the supply. No sooner has frost 
cut down the tender stem than another treasure is brought 
from the warm fireside as a fresh sacrifice.” 
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THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD, 
BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. 
No, XI. 


MUST tell you now, just in the nick of time, how to 

mend a half worn coat, and make it last as long as it 
has already. You know the back part of a coat never 
wears out now-days, neither does the upper part of th 
sleeve. That was the way with the deaccn’s coat. I told 
Ida I would buy her the nicest pair of slippers in Potts 
ville, if she’d do her whole duty by that coat. The sleeves 
She took them out of the coat entirely, 


were badly worn. 
She seemed 


80 as to have a chance to do her work well. 
willing to pay all that the slippers were worth. 
thing, the sleeves were ripped open half-way up, shaken 
and brushed well, and the worn part cut out to above the 
elbow, and used for a pattern to cut a new half. Then 


she cut off three or four inches from the lower end of the | 
upper half of the sleeve, and set in a new piece, and | 


sponged and pressed her seams well, and made the work 
look very smooth and neat, The shabby collar was co 
yered with black velvet, and the frayed edges of the coat 
bound with galloon. 

Positively, that coat is just as nice as it was the day—I 
was going to say, the day it came home from the tailor’s ; 
but I forgot, it never went away from home to be made, 
Ida was the handy little tailor who cut and made it her- 
self. Now, very often a coat is so worn out in front that 
the buttonholes hang all in tags, and the wife will hold it 
up & moment in dismay, shake her head, and toss it among 
the carpet-rags, as beyond the skill of any needle, 

Why, to make that as good as new, is as easy as to fall 
off a log. 

Cut away all the worn part; begin upon the breast, and 
take out a strip four or five inches wide, if need be, all 
the way down; use the part you cut out for a pattern, 
over which to eut the new, making allowance for seams. 

After the cloth is sewed in, then cut a new piece of 
lining for the under side ; be careful and not let it draw 
or pucker, and every time you make a seam dampen and 
press it hone stly. If for every-day wear, and you cannot 
match the cloth, never mind it, it will look very well, and 
will speak volumes for your skilful fingers, even though 
the color be different. Men’s clothes cost so much, that 
we should try and make them last as long as possible. I 
have told you all I know about making pantaloons, and 
mending them, so that they won’t look like “old patched 
trousers.” 

The deacon’s Sunday suit has been patched four or five 
times, but we did it so nicely that nobody’d dream of such 
athing. When he’s passing round his bat for contribu- 
tion-money, on Sundays, he looks every bit as well as the 
other deacons in their sixty-dollar rigs. 

In making coats, it frequently happens that the lining 
and quilting out of an old coat can be used again to a 
good advantage. The last ccat we made was lined 
throughout the body with the substantial-quilted lining 
of a worn-out overcoat. 

We always dreaded the making of a vest more than 
the making of coat or pantajoons. We didn’t know which 
to do firet, but were materially aided by the formula 


given by a woman who seems te know everything. 
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She wrote thus: In cutting a vest, pin your patterns 
upon the cloth, folded double, as in cutting pants, taking 
care to have the nap run the right way. After the fronts 
are out, cut from the pieces the collar, facings and pocket- 
welts, Then cut your back linings and pockets, 

Before removing the patterns from the<fronts, mark 
carefully with chalk, or a thread, the places of the pock-. 
ets and the buttons and the buttonholes, remembering 
that the buttonhboles of a vest, when on a person, come on 
the left side, and the buttons on the right. 

Very much of the ease and the success in making a vest 
depends on the order in which the various parts are put 
together. This is much more important than in making 
pantaloons. 
| First stitch up and press the little gore beneath the 
| pocket, Cut the places for pockets, sew on the welts and 
| 
| 
| 





insert the pockets, and press. Next, upon the right side 
baste a strip of strong brown linen under the places for 
the buttons, and sew them on strongly. Then sew on the 
lining of the collar to the outside front of the vest. Stitch 
on the facings down the front and bottom, and pres 
them. Now sew the outside of the collar to the lining of 
the vest, and baste upon it whatever padding or buckram 
you wish to insert. Next, fit the lining and the outside 
| neatly together, and sew all round with the facing-stitch, 
| The right, or button side, is now done. Proceed in the same 
| way with the other side, except the buttonholes, which are 
wrought last. 

What remains is to prepare the back; make and baste 
| on the buckle-straps, sew the back and fronts together at 
| the shoulder and under the arms, sew the collar (lining 
| and outside separate) together at the back of the neck, 
and face the collar down upon the back lining. 
| 
| 





If any woman with common skill with her needle will 
| follow these directions, at the same time examining s 
| well-made vest, she wil! find that what seemed a task, and 
quite beyond her powers, has become simply successful 
and satisfactory. 
| Before I lay away a vest, I always baste down the eol- 
| lar just the shape I want it to stay—a few long stitehe 





will suffice. 

Make your boys be careful how they use their good 
coats. A new broadcloth or dress-coat should be carefully 
hung up in a closet or folded and laid away in a drawer, 
| and protected from dust by a cloth laid over it. As long 
as it ean be made to retain the shape around the collar 





and lappels which the tailor gave it, 30 long will it have 

a new and stylish appearance. A new overcoat may be / 

damaged more by a muddy ride in an opén buggy thas : 

by three years of careful wear. Leggings are a grea . 

protection to nice pantaloons in muddy weather. Panta- 

| icons should be turned wrong-side out when they are I 
hung up in a clor st. J 

A 


In getting ready to make up winter clothing, use at 
good material as you can afford, but if, through economy 
or necessity, or because you have such material on hand, 
or are making over a large pair of pantaloons into smaller 
ones, then, by all means, use good, thick linings. Why, 
the good substantial lining is sometimes the best part of 
a pair of pantaloons, the warmest. 

It is a wise plan to cut out a good pile of garments in 
one day; you can cut to a better advantage than whet 
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you have your material all before you, and know just 
what you want. 
After cutting out, roll up separately with thread, but- 


tons, lining, hooks and eyes, tapes and whatever else will | 


be needed to make them. Mark each roll so you will 
know just what it is, then when you begin to make up 
your work will move off with surprising dispatch. 


A good many of you acted on my suggestion last fal! 
I heard all about it, 
aod how surprised your aunties and cousins were who 
saw you at church first, in your new hats, as gay as a 
flock of larks on the wing. And some of them, the 
aunties and the cousins, in their old fusty frowzy hats, 
dug each other in the ribs and whispered: “I do declare 


and made your own winter hats, 


for it! if there ain’t Ephraim’s girls rigged out as peart 


as butterflies in spick span new hats! it’s too bad the 


way Ephraim and Margut do ‘low them girls to go in| 


debt!” 


Now wasn’t that fanny? Goin debt! I guess they 


found out their mistake, and then somebody’s girls had | 


admiring looks bestowed upon them. 

I made Lily a new hat at that same time, and all the 
girls gathered about her and said, “ that’s the prettiest 
hat you ever had, Diddle. What a charming hat!” 

It cost me nothing except for the frame and some fresh, 
new flowers. 
plumes, and lace, and a braid of mixed satin and velvet, 


to hide the places that stamped my fingers as not skilled | 


{ thought I would treat the new hat to a 
beautiful new red rose. 


in millinery. 
I paid eleven shillings for the 
flower—not that I admire such stunning roses myself, but 
to please her; 
pretty things. 


will outgrow such a lavish admiration of the bright and | 


beautiful things as she acquires a more cultivated taste. 


For a half-dollar I bought a small, fine red rose, dainty, | 
| of chicken seasoned with pepper, salt and butter, and the 
half-dozen other tiny ones, just the bare roses and stems, | 
the kind that milliners use often when they are arranging | 


looking almost as though dew-drops stood on it, then a 


acluster of flowers. After I eame home I made a cluster 


of roses out of this dewy rose and the half-dozen small | 


ones, and some leaves, and it was so beautiful and rare, 
and looked so shy and modest, that we, Lily and al! of 


us, thought it was so much prettier than the large one | 


that eost so much more. 
again thie fall, remember and have a cluster of little roses. 


So, when you make your hats 


Any good milliner will permit you to cull all over her | 


stock, if you do it kindly and politely, and pay her what 
she asks for your purchases. 

use some or all of the velvet again. If the velvet needs 
freshening up and renovating, you must hold the wrong 
side over steam, and while damp draw the wrong side 
across a clean, hot stove-pipe several times. This is the 
best way known to press velvets, and handle it as little as 
possible. Be careful when you wear a veil or nubia over 
your hat not ty 
as not, put your flowers on with a view to this. 


crush the flowers, or, if you can as well 


In this day of cooking-stoves it is very common to 
hear people say: “ We can’t have such corn-bread and 
pone and board-cakes as we used to have baked about the 
old kitchen fire-places, in Dutch ovens and bake-kettles.” 
Why Granny Greenstreet says we can and she knows, 
sure! 

She says she bakes just as good pone as she did fifty 
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I took an old velvet bonnet and used the | 


she is young and full of life and loves | 
Her taste is not very good yet, but she | 


| butter and onions, if the family like. 
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| years ago, and this is how she does it, in the same littl 
bake-kettle, too. 

She makes a good hot bark fire and lays the oven lid 
on top of the stove to heat, 


When she is ready to go to 
baking she puts a couple of shovelfuls of coals on top of 
the stove, and sets her bake-kettle on them, just like the 
old way of baking on the hearth, puts the lid on and lays 
coals on top of it, the half-forgotten way of forty years 
ago. baked this way seems moister and 
better and sweeter than any way we make it now. She 
bakes bannocks or board-eake on a smooth board, the old 
way that she and Uncle Greeny liked when they were 
children, by having a good fire in the stove and opening 
the front doors—they have a grate inside—lifting the 
stove hearth away and standing the board pretty close up, 
they will bake quite as well as they did the old way. 


Corn-bread 


Lily has a girl-correspondent in Massachusetts, a 
sprightly, energetic little creature, as all those Yankee 
girls are. Lily’s grandfather and the grandtather of the 
Yankee gir! are first cousins. I say: “I don’t see how 
you ean make Jenny seem like any relation whatever.” 

“ Why, Pipsey!” she replies, almost indignant at my 
presumption; “1 can detect the Potts blood in every 
sentence she writes ; “she’s real Pottsey and clever! Why, 
I can smell the blood of the Pottses before I open her 
letters !”’ 

I told Lily to ask her dear cousin how the New Eng- 
landers got up their Thankegiving dinners; what they 
had for dinner at her father’s on the last Thanksgiving. 

We Ohio folks don’t have the good old Yankee formula, 
but we mear to now, since Jenny has told us. 

First, is roast turkey, prepared just as nicely as pos- 
sible; roast goose cooked the same way, only the dressing 
is made of mashed potatoes seasoned with pepper, salt, 
Have a nice gravy. 
The chicken-pie is made in a large-sized milk pau, layers 


light crust on top, at least half an inch in thickness, 
cooked in the liquor in which the chicken was boiled. 
Bake three or four hours, cover with a brown paper if it 
fast. Baked beans; everybody knows how 

Pumpkin-pies—like we all make them, of 
milk, fresh eggs, sugar finely-stewed 
Heat the pumpkin scalding hot before you 
pour it into the crust, ne danger then of the crust being 
soggy. Bake in 
well, everybody knows how to make them, or ought to 
know. 


bakes too 
that’s done. 


good, rich and 


pumpkin. 
a hot oven. 


Mince and apple pies; 


The apple-pies, to be good, should be eaten the 


| same day they are baked. 
If you were careful of your Jast winter hats you can | 


And last, either a plum-pudding or a baked Indian 
pudding. 

For the latter boil one quart of milk and turn it on a. 
pint of sifted Indian meal. Stir it in well so as to scald 
the meal; then mix three tablespoonfuls of wheat flour 
with a pint of milk by pouring the milk gradually upon 
the flour, that it may be free from lumps. Turn the two 

When the 
whole is just lukewarm, beat three eggs with three table. 


mixtures together and mingle them well. 


spoonfuls of sugar, stir them into the pudding, add two 
spoonfuls of salt, two of cinnamon and two of melted 
butter. If the pudding is liked very rich, let it bake five 
or six minutes, then add a half pound of raisins and half 
a pint of cream, the latter to be absorbed by the raisins. 


For oyster patties, stew large, fresh oysters, take the 


| yelk of an egg, boiled hard and grated, a bit of butter 
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and enough oyster liquor to cover them. Let them boil a | for my liking,” eaid she, sniffing up her sled-runner of a 
Then make some | nose until she did look too furiny. 


minute, and set them away to cool. 
rich puff paste, and bake in small tin patty-pans. When At dinner she handed back her cup and laughed in a 
cool, put them on a platter, and lay two or three oysters | smart way, saying: “ You forgot an’ put cream in my 
coffee; none of us folks over at the Willers uses cream at 
all; we think it makes coffee taste so calfy.” When the 
Lily has been peeping over my shoulder, and she says | biscuit was passed to her, she reached out her hand to 
it will never do to leave out the plum pudding, especially take one, drew it back, reached again, and then hesitated, 
saying: “I’m not over-fond o’ biseuit; if you've any old 
“Oh, it occupies 80 much space, and I guess | scrap o’ bread I'd ruther have it; don’t care if ‘twas baked 


I say: 
everybody knows how it is made.” But to please her I | in Methusalar’s day, so it’s bread. Biseuit always lays on 


on each shell of paste. 


as she wrote to Jenny for the formula. 


my stummick so.” 
I rose from the. table, went down cellar and brought 
My heart was all a-flutter, and I was 


will put it in. 

Break up two dozen of bakers’ soft crackers, and pour | 
on these three pints of rich milk. When swelled, add two | some up to her. 
pounds of stoned raisins, one pound and a half of cur- out of breath by the time I sat down to the table again. 
rants, previously washed and dried, three quarters of a | ‘you've the heaves like any 
half a spoonful of pounded cloves, all- 


“Why, now!” said Ruth, 
pore old critter that plows and harrers all day. My! but 
n, a little salt, one quart of milk, and | you're a-faijin’, I do r’aly b’l’eve you look older than 
the deacon hisself. What hair-dye do you use? ‘ Chris. 
tadore’s?” and she essayed to speak low enough that the 


pound of citron 
spice and cinuan 
fifteen eggs. Baked in a deep earthen pan, or in a milk- 
pan filled two-thirds full, and set in a brick oven, and | 
allowed to remain until the oven is cold. To be eaten | 


with sweet liquid sauce, The making and baking require 
a good deal of skill and care, If any is left, it can be cut | my hair but water,” I said, in reply. 
into slices and warmed, with # bit of butter and the sauce| “ Now, Pipsey! don’t you tell that! 
7 | know why Annynias and Sophia was slain, don’t ye?” 

| and she reached over and thrust ber bony knuckles into 


my tenderest side, with a laugh that could have been mis 
| 


family might not hear. 
| “T never used hair-dye of any kind; nothing goes on 


Look out ! You 


poured over. 


Gossips and Sunday visitors are my bugbears. Ugh! 
Now there’s Ruth Crane, she'll gossip faster’n a horse can 
run. I always dread to see Ruth come, with her work- 
basket on her arm and her steel-rimmed spectacles on her 
forehead. She was here yesterday, and it is no wonder 
that I feel so low-spirited to-day—she always leaves me 
that way every time we meet, I am almost powerless in| ‘That's bad, the story that’s out on the elder,” said she, 
her hands, though I try to fight bravely and to keep her in the afternoon after she had resumed her knitting. | 
|} didn’t know what she meant, ond didn’t want to know, 


| taken for any other kind of a noise. 

She knew Elder Nutt had befriended us the time Hfum- 
bug ran away, and she knew he had stayed all night at 
our house once since, and she embraced the opportunity 


| of reminding me of him, 


off at a distance. : 
“ How awful bad you're lookin’ now-days, Pipsey,” said | and I said, “ People cannot live so that flaws will not be 


she; “w'y you look e’enamost as old as the deacon his found in their characters, or their deportment,” 
self; you look so kind o’ leathery and yaller an’ peaked, “ Yes, that’s so; but then there must be sbmething to 


tin’ down right hump-shouldered. I dode- | make the story out of—stories don’t grow out’n nothin’ 


and you're git 
elare for it, now | you know.” 
That was shot number one. Now I had been flattering | I dropped the pie-pan that I was washing, and said, 


; PF | a ‘ 
myself, what with dressing warm, and cating beefsteak, | “‘ How careless; but, still, | didn’t throw the irrepressi- 


e a week, and going out in the fresh air | ble old gal off the subject. 


and bathing twi 
“S’pose you hearn the story "bout the elder?” said she, 


every day, and sleeping in a well-ventilated, large bed- | 
room, that | was really appearing unusually well. I 
think so yet. But I said: “ Yes, I’m growing older every 
day, and I suppose I am wearing out; but I keep as 
cheerful as | can, and try to keep my heart young.” 

“ Well, I do’ ‘no’ "bout that; "pears kind o’ out o’ place 
to see chirruy gigglin’ old folks,” said she, taking out 
her knitting and settling herself cosily in the wide-armed 


leaning over and and peering into the pantry at me. 

“ I’ve not seen anybody lately, nor heard any gossip at 
all; I’ve been kept pretty busy at home, I had a lot of 
stocking-yarn to double and twist, and the winter's knit 
ting to plan, and the dried fruits to put away ; and, 
really, I’ve had no time for much else but hard work,” 

And bere I smiled softly to myself, thinking how nicely 
rocker. I had thrown her off the track; but Ruth Crane is a match 

“Well, I don’t know but it does,” I replied, laughing. | for the old Jad himself. 
diverted; I only laughed to hide the| “ They say the elder has a wife living, and that he is 

| trying to get a divorce from her,” said she, looking over 
I flinched as though I 


I wasn’t at all 


scratch. 
“ How do you all get along, anyhow ?” she said, through | the rim of her spectacles at me. 


‘You've got a new dress, I see, Pips:y, an’ if had touched hot iron. I didn’t know what to do, so I 
dropped the tin pan and a set of pewter spoons, clatteriag 
down on the floor at my feet, glad of any pretext to hide 
the tumult in my heart and the glitter in my eyes. 
“‘There’s nothin’ very attractive about the elder,” she 


her nose. 
you’d known what fady stuff it was you'd never bought 
it. Old Mrs. Patterson has one like it, an’ it’s faded with 
the second washing till you wouldn’t know what color on 
earth to call it; it’s a kind of a grigzly-gray, grimy, dust | 
color. That old bat Sam Watson wears is ‘boat the color | continued; “and if that story is true, I’d quicker think 
of it.” | his wife was the one wantin’ the divorce. I know if he 
“ Well, it'll make good carpet-rags, then; mix it along- | was my man I’d get one if it laid in my power,” 
side of bright red, and it would make a real pretty “How do you like the new paper in our kitchen?” I 


” said I, good naturedly, forcing another laugh. said, eager to turn the conversation. 


stripe, 
“Well, I can’t say that I like it; it’s too gloomy. I 


“ Lawk! it would spile the looks of a hull web o’ carpet | 
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never liked @ yalier color or small flowers. I like lots o’ | « Oh, Sister Potts! since I saw you last it has pleased 
green an’ big poppies and wide stripes, ’t makes a room| the Lord, in His wisdom, to take away from me the 
look so gay an’ heartsome.” | sense of smell entirely,’”’ eaid he, in a stuffy, nosey 
Turn whichever way I would that woman would head voice, that sounded as though his head was ina poke, 
me. I was utterly miserable. She had something to say | and that poke away down in the farthest corner of the 
about every person, and everything, and she said nothing | cellar. 
in a kindly spirit. I couldn’t break right out and say There was no need of sticking that daring, bold piece 
“be still! you worry everybody !” of effrontery upon the Lord, and calling it “ His wisdom,’’ 
Rath Crane was a lone woman; in sickness and in| and I right up and told him the Lord was my friend, and 
death her services were invaluable, and they were most! I felt it obligatory upon me to take His part when I 
freely given. Her childhood had been chilled by poverty | heard Him assailed after that fashion, by a weak brother 
and neglect and lack of friends—circumstances frowned | who had dared to meddle with, and ruthlessly handle 
upon her and her spiritual nature grew distorted and | some of His finest machinery. I told him if a child 
dwarfed. Poor soul! I couldn’t scold her or turn away | played with fire, he got burnt, if he played with a razor, 


from her, though I tried to close my eyes and ears on her| he cut himself; he had tampered with something of 


faults and shortcomings. more importance than either, and the result was with 
him. 
About catarrhs. I’ve quit using all kinds of catarrh| He shook his head doggedly and set his square jaws 


medicine, I am thankful that I found out where I stood | together, saying: “If I doubted the goodness of my 
before it was too late, Father in Heaven as you do, Sister Potts, I'd pray for 

I will learn from another's experience how to shun’the | the bowel of the earth to open and swaller me. I be- 
rock on which he split all to pieces. I was suffering one | lieve,” and bere he tipped back his hat until his yellow 
time with severe pain in my head, when Brother and Sister | forehead shone like a brass knocker, “that the Lord 
Hartman called here to stay all night on their way home | knows just how many hairs is on all our heads, as well as 
from a communion season with the church over at the | I know how many buttons is on my breeches. I believe 
Willows, As soon as they came and found that I was | He watches us all the time, and when, through pride, our 
sick, Brother Hartman said: “ I'll make you think 1 came | hearts swells big, He gives us a reminder in one way or 
along to-day like a ministering angel, for I have some- | another, just as I'd nudge my wife in meetin’ to bring her 
thing in my pocket that'll cure your head in less than | to a sense of ber duty in the housen of the Lord. If we 
half an hour.” are too high-minded, He brings us down a peg, if we set 

He gave me a big pinch of a fine powder and told me | too much store by our worldly possession, He shows us 


to lay it in the palm of my hand and snuff it up my nose | by His own redomitable will that all things come from 
suddenly. Oh, it seemed to turn my whole head into a| Him, and to Him alone are we indebted. I was pros- 


flame that threatened to consume me! If it had been 


pered—craps and stock smiled upon me—things was a- 
liquid fire it wouldn’t have hurt any worse. I opened | yieldin’ and a-doublin’ themselves abunJanotly, and I~ 
my mouth, and closed my eyes, and capered like a frantic | I say it to my shame—lI was like the Egyptians, I was 
sheep. When I was able to open my wet, red eyes, there | a worshippin’ the goold calf-ah, when, lo, the Lord saw 
sat Brother Hartman convulsed with laughter. For a| me a-spilen-eh in my prosperity, and He retch’d down 
few moments I felt as though nothing would ever console | His everlasting will-ah, and took from me the sense of 
me but to see the church withdraw the hand of fellowship | smel!-ah. Henceforth to me a rose is no more a rose-ah, 
from Brother Hartman, that sinful man. a pink is no more a pink-ah, a dead sheep-ah is just as 
“Pooh! look at me!” said he, and he snuffed freely | good in my pore smitten nostrils-ah.” 
ut of the satanic little box. It never made his eyes And weary with much trumpeting the excited voice of 
water or his nose blink any more than if his head had | the poor brother sounded as though the symbolic poke in 
been made of sheet-iron. “You see,” said he, “I use}the corner of the cellar had been shaken up or kicked 


s snuff daily for my catarrh. I couldn’t stand it any | viciously. 


better at first than you. It is a wonderful medicine, Poor Brother Hartman! all revenge had gone ou* of 


i 


’ 


though its properties cannot be appreciated fully, and | my sinful heart, and I did feel most profoundly sorry for 

yet I can’t induce any poor sufferer to make use of this | him. 

remedy. It will burn out the worst case of catarrh in a Last night the deacon and the girls and myself went 

few months’ time.” down to Pottsville to prayer-meeting. I observed that 
I said, “the inside of your head is as tender and sus- | Brother Hartman was there, and all the evening he s 


at 
ceptible, I presume, as the inside of your mouth, or your | like a glum frog, never taking any partatall. I thought, 
eyes, almost,” perhaps, he had somewhat against some of the brethren, 
“Oh, no!” he said; “and thea the preparation of kian | his face looked so injured and so sanctimonious. 
pepper is only meant to act on the catarrh. I’ve got so On the way home I asked the deacon why the brother 
1 don’t mind how much I snuff of it; it don’t fire me up | didn’t take up his cross, 
like it used to.” “Oh, didn’t you know the reason? a sword hangs over 
This happened years ago, but I had not forgotten it. | his head, suspended by a single hair. The poor feilow 
A few weeks since the brother called here to eat a hearty | Jost the sense of smell some time ago and now he is 
Baptist dinner with us as he was going home from the | threatened daily the loss of his voice. We will never 
Huron Association. {hear him pour out his rapturous joy any more in the 
He came into the kitchen first; we were cooking «| swelling tunes of China, or Mear, or Coronation, never 
boiled dinner that day, and I said: “ Brother, go into | hear his voice in the covenant or the prayer-ineeting. 
the room with granny and the deacon, out of these It’s hard for Brother Hartman, but we'll all have to 
kitehen-y smells; I’m afraid it'll give you the head-| submit to the ways of Providence, that are sometimes 
ache.” 
VOL. XLIL.—D54, 


| dark and past finding out.” 
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There it was again! Blaming where 
no blame was due. If the wise brother chose to stuff bis 
head full of cayenne pepper and squills, I don’t think it 
was very gentlemanly to lay the blame on the best Friend 
we have; but I didn’t want to disagree with Deacon 


* Providence !" 
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Potts—good man! Well, let others profit by this way- 
ward example, and see that it is not well to take import- 
ant matters into our own bungling hands, when euch 
momentous results are pending. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


CATHARINE DE MEDICI. 
PRINCESS, QUEEN AND QUEEN MOTHER, 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


F any student of modern history were asked to name 

the two women who were most conspicuous for the 
evil and crime which they accomplished on the stage of 
the sixteenth century—that age so remarkable for its 
great women in palaces and on thrones—I suppose the 
reply would not be long in coming, and that it would in 
evitably be Mary Tudor and Catharine de Medici. 

The Florentine woman and the English-Spanish one, 
who never looked upon each other's faces, but who sat on 
time—the one under the lilies of 
the differ 


ence between whose ages was only three or four birthdays, 


thrones at the same 


France, the other under the Lion of England 


were alike the shame and curse of the nations they gov- 
erned; they filled their land with slaughtered victims and 
flaming holocausts. At the door of the one lies the awful 
night of St. Bartholomew, at that of the other the fires of 
Smithfield! 

Yet the two crowned women, who will stand forever at 
the bar of history with that dreadful judgment upon their 
memories, seem to have been as unlike as possible in 
' temperament and constitution. 

The Florentine woman brought to the French capital 
all the Ithlian grace and brightness, the winning charm 


of manner, the keen penetration, the social adroitness, the | 


fine power of adaptation, the delicate intuition which she 
inherited from her illustrious ancestry, and which were 
the very opposite of Mary Tudor’s fierce passions and 
narrow, bigoted obstinacy. 

Hard and eruel as she was, deceit, subterfuge seems 
to have been foreign to the nature of the eldest daughter 
of Henry VIII. 
Welsh Owen beyond whom the records of the Tudor 
family could bardly ascend, and who appears to have 
He must 


In this respect she resembled that old 


been a coarse, brave, honest soldier. have had 


an eloquent tongue with his handsome figure, for he | 


managed to win the heart of the young widowed queen of 
the greatest ot the Lancasters; and so he luid the founda 
tions of the furtunes of his race, though he spoiled his 
own. 

You have already seen something of the character of 
the eldest daughter of Henry VIII.; something, too, of 
those unhappy circumstances of her youth, which, no 
doubt, gave a stronger bias to the worst tendencies of her 
moral constitution, and exerted a powerful and most un- 
happy influence on her career during the five years in 
which she sat on the throne of England. 

It is the purpose of my present article to bring before 
you the- woman who wore the French crown with an 


Italian heart beneath; who, for 0 many years, as queen 


and regent and queen dowager, was supreme at the court, | 


and swayed the destinies of France; whose dark, subtle, 
acheming brain was always at work with plot and in- 


trigue; who wove her webs silent and steady as the fates; 
a woman with the falsest of hearts and the smoothest of 
tongues; who was at once ferce and plausible, emooth 
and revengefal; who nurtured her long wrath under soft 
words and beaming smiles; who plunged France into the 
political blunder and the eternal infamy of St. Bartholo- 
mew ; and who lived long enough to see the failure of al! 


her plans, and to follow all her sons to the grave except 


that miserable favorite, who fell by the hand of the 
aseAesin at last, and with whom the name of Valois 
perished. 


Yet she came to France, that fair Florentine girl, be- 
fore she had reached her fourteenth birthday. 
Did you ever think of her landing in her childish inno- 


cence and wondering curiosity in the harbor of Mar 





French court never believed their 
Francis I., would bring 
himself to consent to such a meralliance as the union of 
daughter of the Medici, 
the Florentine house, which had laid the foundations of 
its vast wealth in commercial enterprises. The proud 
monarch must have thought the bridal a real humiliation 
to the line of Valois. 


seilles? You know the 


| haughty, magnificent monarch, 


the second of his sons with the 
| 
jut Francis bad counted the cost. 
| We all know the ruling passion of his life was the hum- 
bling of his great rival, Charles V., the cold, hard, greedy 
| Spanish king and German emperor, who was own cousin 
|to Mary Tudor. 

Francis bad set his heart on gaining possession of some 
lof the rich Italian cities in the strong grip of his rival. 
| To one or two of these the French monarch had as good 
but it was of im 


| or a better claim than the Spar eh one; 


| 
| mense importance to the former to gain the pope over t 


his own side in the great contest. Catharine was the 


| niece of Clement VII.; and in this you have the key to 


the whole story. 


This was why the young Florentine with her fair, 


girlish face and her dark, bright, wondering eyes, landed 


one autumn day of 1533 in the sunny harbor of Marseilles, 
to wed the second son of the royal line of Valois. 

r her coming, that young 
it was settled that ebe 


What a time they made fi 
daughter of the Medici! Since 
it should be done with 
splendid fétings and royal honors. Three hundred can- 
mes over the blue waters 


was to wed the son of their king, 


non thundered out thew wel 


when she set foot on the shore; the old streets through 
which the vast processions wound with music and waving 
of banners, were hung with rare 
blooded French went wild, and fairly bubbled 
over in its greetings to that young girl, who had come 
over the blue Mediterranean to be the bride of the second 
of the princes. 

One cannot help looking at her with a profound and 
sad curiosity as she stands there. Whatever she was 
afterward, she was so young, and fair, and innocent at 
that time! She was to have dark days before her, too, at 
where her home was to be. 


tapestries; the hot- 
nature 


that old palace of the Louvre 
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Jealousies, envies, hatreds were to poison the atmosphere 


was true she was to be an apt pupil in all that was darkest 
and worst in that old home of the kings. 
But, just then, I fancy ber heart was fall of girlish 


eagerness and pride and gladness, over all the splendor | 


and welcomes and rejoicings—with a pang of regret, it 
may be, for the beautiful Florentine home she had left 
behind forever. 

When she remembered it, afterward, it must 
seemed to her sometimes, I fancy, that she had paid 
dearly for all the pomp and pleasure of that day at Mar 
soilles. 

The pope, whose power had made his niece's marriage, 
died in a short time after she came te France, and the 
young orphan-girl had now no relatives powerful enough 
to intimidate or influence the royal family of France. 
The young Valois knew perfectly well the reasons which 
had induced his father to consent to this marriage. He 
was not fond of his young Florentine wife, and he 
the beautiful 


bent on repudiating her and wedding 


daughter of the Guises, Marie of Lorraine, who after 
terward became, you remember, the wife of James Stuart, 
and the mother of Mary, Queen of Scotland. 

The sudden death of the dauphin made Catharine de 
Medici’s husband heir to the throne of France 


course, elevated her own position greatly at the court 


and, of 


But the foreign princess had no friends to use their 
power in her behalf, and her fall at that time seemed al 
most assured, She must have had a miserable life of it, 
wandering among the stately halle of the old Louvre, and 
seeing the day drawing closer when she must be hurled 
from her high place into obscurity and hishonor, 

But the young Italian was not of a nature to yield her 
doubt 


court, and her unhappiness, had developed precociously 


rights without a struggle. No her position at 


have | 


| 


around her, and to fill her young life with bitterness. It | that other Catharine, a little way across the channel—the 


of France, or become a repudiated, forsaken wife, like 


daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Francis was deeply touched by the sight before him, 
and eagerly inquired its meaning. History has not told 
us with what passionate, pleading words Catharine de 
Medici sobbed out the story of her wrongs and misery, 
and implored that she might be epared from the doom the 
dauphin was preparing for her. 

Francis listened and gazed on the young, lovely girl. 
The generous, chivalric side of his nature was touched to 


} the quick. He tenderly raised Catharine, and solemnly 


gave her his word—“ the word of a king”’—that no harm 
should be done her; that he would maintain her rights to 
the throne and crown of her husband. Catharine knew 
then that her fortunes were secured; Henry of Valois 
would never dare to dispute the fiat of a father whose will 
was absolute throughout France. 


chafed 


However the dauphin 


may have against the decree which held him to 


was | his Florentine wife, be yielded obedience to it. 


Yet, I have sometimes thought if Francis I. could have 
looked far along the century at that moment, when Catha- 
rine de Medici lay in her beauty and misery at his feet, 
and seen all the sorrow and infamy that lovely, sobbing 
girl was to bring upon the name and race of Valois; what 
long misery her dark political courses would entail on 
the French nation, the imperious monarch, in his swift 
rage and horror, would have been very likely to draw his 
eword and plunge it into her heart. 

But the king might have felt no deeper horror than 
Medici herself, 
long future at that moment, 
the black night of St. 
away in those dim years when the century should be in 


Catharine de could she have seen her 


She was so young, you 


know, an Jartholomew lay so far 
ile waning. 
It is, of course, quite impossible, within the limits of 


her intense ambition and her marvellous capacity for| this article, to trace the career of Catharine during her 


weaving her own plots in the dark. Her situation made 
her desperate, She resolved to appeal to the pity and chiv 

alry of her father-in-law. The way in which she did it 
showed her wonderful subtle penetration, and showed, 


too, that she had already learned to read the characters, 


reign or her long regency. 

The lovely Florentine girl reached the highest summit 
When her father-in-law died, her bus 
Medici 


The children which had been 


of her ambitions. 


band ascended the throne, and Catharine de 


wore the crown of France. 


the virtues and the weaknesses of those with whom she | denied to the first years of her marriage, were born to her 


was brought in contact, and over whom it was for her in 
The first 
the 


terest to exercise a soft but powerful influence. 
of the house of Valois was the best of his race. All 
rest were a bad brood enough; and Francis I. had many | 
and terrible fatlta. 
casionally that hot blood of his could flame into savage 


He was selfish, tyrannical, and oc 
cruelty. But the haughty, magnificent French king was, 
all his life, capable of an act of magnanimous generosity. 
A noble deed dazzled his imagination, and the romantic 
and chivalrous impulses of his sonl would not be appealed 
to in vain. | 


His daughter-in-law chose her time and place well. | father. 


now in rapid succession. A large household of goodly 
sons and fair daughters made bright the old Palace of St. 
Germaine with the faces and voices of childhood. 


It was here that Mary Queen of Scots came, the be- 


| trothed of the Dauphin, to be educated as the future Queen 


of France; it was here, too, that Jeanne of Navarre, the 
niece of Francis I., the mother of Henry IV., the noblest 
woman of that age, the only one who read, with her clear, 
penetrating intellect, the character and motives of Catha- 
rine de Medici, passed much of her childhood. 

Henry II. did not inherit the best qualities of his 
He had none of the dazsling, social gifts, of the 


One day the king, walking through his palace halls, was | captivating graces pf person and manner which made 


startled by the ewift-gliding of a girlish figure before 
him, which dropped with clasped hands at his feet. It 
must have been a touching spectacle. 
Henry of Valois who lay in her youth and loveliness and 
misery at the feet of the French king. 
the kind of scene and appeal most likely to touch the 


It was precisely 


heart of the chivalrous Francis. 


It was the wife of | been silent, moody, cold 


Francis [. the most adored of monarchs, and which threw 
a veil over the great vices of the man. Henry had always 
he was worthy to be the father 
of that bad brood of sons, with whom the race of Valois 
died out. The husband of Catharine de Medici seems to 


have been unscrupulous, false, selfish and heartless, while 


| the plan which he laid and communicated in secrecy to 


It was a terrible crisis for Catharine de Medici. Her the Prince of Orange, when that nobleman was riding 


fate hung on the decision of her father-in-law. 


On that! with him in the wood of Vincennes, for the extermina- 


moment, on the way the young wife told her story—it rested | tion of the Huguenots, brands his memory with infamy. 


whether she should ascend the throne, and wear the lilies | 


With her keen insight and her marvellous adroitness, 
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Catharine succeeded in adapting herself to her husband. and ripening autumns, Mighty convulsions, civil and 


She was not only the sharer of his throne, the mother of | religious, had heaved and torn the age, and the woman 


his children, she was the trusted councillor in all those | who stood all this time at the helm of France had taken 


political schemes and plots, for the aggrandizement of |“ Machiavelli s Prince” for her g spel ! 


the house of Valois, which filled his reign; she was also} Catharine de Medici’s schemes and policy were always 


the bland and indulgent friend of his mistresses. } selfish. There was no breadth, no generosity, no broad 


To a presence of imperial majesty Catharine united a| grasp of affairs possible to that dark, plotting, Italian 


rare grace and fascination of manner. The beautifal Ita- | nature, 
. . . . . | . 
lian captivated al! who were brought within the spell of her She could not understand the new religious movement 


presence. She had the wit, the keenness, the rare conver- | which was shaking not only France, but the civilized 


sational powers of the Medici; but beneath that majesty of world to its centre, 
bearing, that charm of speech and manner, lay the hard, | It is true the queen-mother, when it suited her plans, 
fierce, revengeful nature, which, once aroused, could long | made advances to the Huguenots, discussed theology with 
bide its time, but made its deadly spring at last. their leaders and listened to their sermons, 

Henry If, made a tragic end, at last. The world was Her early education, her Italian tastes, the whole color 
by so much the better off, when the lance of Count Mont- | of her genius, no doubt, inclined her to the religion of her 
gomery slipped that night of the grand French and} ancestors, but she was ready to sacrifice everything to 


erests, 


Spanish tournament, which Henry gave to close the series | her ambitions, her jealousies, her 











of splendid festivities in honor of the marriage of his} She loved power; not the shadow, not the pomp and 
daughter to the proud and sullen Philip of Spain. splendor, even, without the reality. For this she plotted, 

The lance pierced the French king’s visor, and entered | undermined, betrayed, for this she was willing to sell 
his brain. He reeled in his saddle before the breathless, | everything; to sacrifice the safety of France, the lives 
horrified multitude, before the splendid crowd of courtiers | and fortunes of all who stood in her way, and to risk for 
and the group of Spanish cavaliers; before the royal the glory and aggrandizement of the house of Valois 
family—his wife and the princes and princesses, boys and | everything human and diving 
girls still, though the eldest sat with his fair young bride, With all her graciousness and softness, revenge, hatred, 
where the lilies of France and the thistles of Scotland | cruelty lay at the bottom of this woman’s soul. They 
and the arms of England blazed over her. flamed up fiercely on occas 

The monarch was borne out senseless and dying, and a But it is likely that those w were brought into fre- 
few days later Catharine de Medici was a widow, and the | quent intercourse with the que¢ nother never suspected 
boy, Francis Il., and the beautiful girl, Mary of Scot the worst side of the woman. Her guile was of the subtle, 
land, with her sixteen birthdays, were king and queen of panther-like kind, which only springs when it is sure of 
France. | its victim. 

Mary’s French relatives, those Guises, who so often | She had, during his minority, exercised an almost abso- 
shook the house of Valois to its foundations, came at | lute control over her son, Charles IX Ile was a strange, 
once into power. hey bated and feared Catharine de | gloomy, brooding boy, bursting it occasionally into the 
Medici. They undermined her influence with her son, | wildest paroxysms of passion. He feared his mother, and 
they affronted her pride and in a thousand ways those six | seems to have had a kind of stinctive knowledge of her 
haughty, powerful uncles of the young Scotch queen, real character; and there were times when the proud 
made the mother of the boy-king, himself weak in mi woman yielded in terror to the wild bursts of her son’s 
and body, feel their insolent authority. Years afterward | wrath. But she was sure to regain her influence over 
Mary Stuart was made to pay, in her long, foreign cap- | him, and to mould him to ber own purposes in the end. 
tivity, a terrible reckoning for that brief day of her | Yet there were gleams 1 softer, better nature, of noble 
young pride and splendor, when she wore,the lilies and | impulses in the elder of the three living sons of Catha 
sat on the throne of France. rine de Medici. 

A very brief day it was for the young queen with her There seemed a taint of vdiness in the crowned youth, 


Seotch nativity and her French heart. In two years her | and his mother understood this, and knew how to appeal 


husband died suddenly. The Valois sons were not a/|to it when the time was rip: 
) | 


long-lived race. |} And on this summer night of 1572, the mother of 
Catharine de Medici grasped the reins of power once | Charles IX. had made up her mind to leave no stone un 
more, and this time with none to interfere. She could | turned to rouse into its utmost ecstacy of fear and fury 
pursue her schemes for the aggrandizement of her house, | this savage madness in the nature of the young king. 
she could weave ber plots and shape her courses in the Catharine de Medici must have been driven to despera 
dark. Nobody could stand in her way. France, with all | tion before she came to this conclusion. She dreaded the 
its interests, religious, political, commercial, with its army | bursts of wild, voleanic rage which slumbered in the soul 
and navy, lay at the mercy of the Florentine woman, for | of her young son, 
she was regent of the kingdom during the long minority Her position at this time was one to fill the soul of the 
of her son, Charles LX. | queen-mother with the greatest alarm. She saw the 
It was a pleasant Saturday evening that 23d of August | power, which was the strongest ambition of her life, 
1572. It was nearly forty years since the young daugh- | about to pass from her grasp 
ter of the Medicis, with her pleased, girlish face, and the | All her long plottings, her subterfuge, her tacking and 


smile in her dark, Italian eyes, first stepped ashore in the | veering, her diplomatic coquetries, her inclining to one 
sunny harbor of Marseilles. jand then to the other of the great religious parties of 
Her history of all these years is the history of France; | the realm seemed now about to end in disaster and de- 


in a wide sense, the history of Europe. | feat to this coveted power of hers. 
The great century had gone stormily on its way,| In vain she had tried to put off the evil day, and 


through its wakening springs, and blossoming summers | given the youngest and loveliest of her daughters, Mar- 
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garet of Valois, to Henry, the son of the woman she 
feared and hated, the Protestant queen of Navarre. 

The old, gay, holiday-loving city of Paris had gone 
half wild over this union of Catholic princess and Pro 
testant king. It had celebrated the bridal with all sorts 
of festivities and rejoicings, 

The young bridegroom had come from his home amid 
the mountains around Béarn with a long train of cava 
liers, composed of the flower and pride of his kingdom. 

One thinks of that long, gay company clattering over 
the green country highways in the pleasant summer 
weather, the young boy-king at the head of the splendid 
cavaleade on his way to wed his beautifui bride; one 
thinns of the brave knights and noble gentlemen and 
gallant soldiers, and across the long centuries, one’s 
heart aches for them, thinking to what dark doom they 
were going in that gay Paris to which they were bound 
on their bridal errand. 

All the great Protestant leaders and chieftains of the 
Huguenots assembled in Paris to witness the nuptials of 
Valois and Navarre. No true patriot could fail to re 
joice over it, for France had been torn and wasted 
again and again by the dreadful religious wars of the few 
preceding years. 

After such a proof of his good faith as this giving the 
youngest and loveliest of his beautiful sisters to wife to 
his Protestant cousin, nobody could doubt that Charles 
IX. was sincere in the marked favor which he had of late 
shown the Huguenots. 

It is true that Jeanne of Navarre, brought up from her 
birth with the royal family, and reading their characters 
with that clear, fine penetration which was one of her 
marked qualities, bad shown the utmost repugnance to this 
union. In vain the friends who surrounded her, the leaders 
and military chieftains of the Huguenots, represented to 
the noblest woman of her country and age the grandeur of 
the opportunity which was now afforded her to heal the 
divisions in France, by consenting to this union of ber 
son with the sister of the king. 

That inveterate distrust of Catharine de Medici, fos- 
tered by Jong, intimate knowledge of the queen-mother, 
could not be overcome. In vain she made her graceful 
overtures and sent her loving messages to Jeanne of 
Navarre. The latter remembered the time when she had 
stolen secretly from the French court with her young son, 
and made her long, swift, breathless flight, scracely draw- 
ing re'n until she was safe with her boy among the rug- 
ged mountains around Béarn, away from the dreaded 
influences of the corrupt court of Catharine de Medici. 

Remembering that time—remembering, too, the subtle, 
revengeful nature of the Florentine woman—Jeanne of 
Navarre always looked up with that brave, calm, noble 
face of hers, and asked in her clear, steady tones: “ Can 
the queen, who never forgives, forgive me?” 

But the pressure of circumstances was at last too strong 
forthe woman. The prayers of her court, the needs of 
the nation, compelled her to yield. 

She left her son, exacting from him a most solemn 
promise that he would not quit the kingdom until sum- 
She came to Paris to make prepara- 
Charles received his relative 


moned by herself. 
tions for the marriage. 
With transports of affectionate delight. 

Everything went smoothly on the surface, until sud- 
denly the Queen of Navarre sickened, and in a few days 
the only woman whose keen, clear insight had read the 
soul of Catharine de Medici was in her grave. 

There were dark rumors of poison, quickly smothered. 


| cling to Catharine de Medici 
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r . 
There is no real evidence of their truth. The Queen of 


Navarre had not been well for some time before her 
The suddenness of her death, under 


the circumstances, necessarily causes a dark suspicion to 


journey to Paris. 


; one which has never been 
wholly cleared up; but there are no historical proofs that 
she was concerned in the death of the Protestant queen. 
The latter’s friends must have fully exonerated the 
king’s mother from any suspicion, for the preparations 
The boy-king, with 


his long cavalcade from his rugged mountains, the Hu- 


for the marriage went on as before. 


guenot princes and leaders, with their followers, crowded 
The gray-haired Admiral Coligny, the young 
‘ount de Montgomery, 


into Paris. 
Prince Condé, Rochefoucauld, the ( 
the touch of whose fatal lance had cost Henry IT. his life, 
all gathered within the walls of the old city to witness the 
royal marriage. It was consummated with public re- 
igs, amid the splendor and pomp of the court. 
The young king and the queen-mother received the 
the most flattering cordiality. The 


Huguenots with 


long train of the Prince of Navarre was lodged at the 
Louvre. No mark of attention, no roval hos} itality was 
forgotten, which could inspire the absolute confidence of 
the powerful Huguenot body assembled in the city. 

Catharine de Medici moved in the midst of the sple ndid 
ceremonials a proud and stately figure, with her soft 
words and her dark, smiling, Florentine eyes, and the 
false, treacherous, cruel sou! under all. 

She saw that the Huguenots were gaining dailv a 
stronger influence over her son, while her own seemed as 
steadily declining. The reins of power were slipping 
from her hands into those of the staunch, noble old Ad- 
miral Coligny. 

The young king loaded the Huguenot leader with atten- 
tions, listened to his counsels, constantly desired hie pres- 
ence at court, and became daily more estranged from his 
mother and her policy. 

The admiral’s whole soul was bent on inducing the king 
to ¢ per ly range himself on the side of the Protestants, to 
pour his armies into the Netherlands and crush the 
legions of Philip of Spain. 

With what fiery eloquence the grand old man pleaded 
his cause, and shook the soul of Charles IX. as he roused 
all that was best in that stormy, ill-balanced nature! 
Catharine watched and brooded. She saw her son grow 
colder, her policy thwarted, her opinions neglected at the 
souncil board. All that was evil and fierce in that dark, 
treacherous, cruel soul was aroused. She resolved to 
make ene desperate throw for her lost power, 

You know how the shot succeeded which was to have 
cost Coligny his life. It only wounded him. If any 
suspicion existed that the queen-mother was concerned in 
the attempted assassination, it was not strong enough to 
put the Huguenots on their guard. 

The admiral still lived; he would soon recover. The 
king visited the old nobleman’s sick-bed, and had a long 
private interview with him. The Protestant nobles, the 
highest princes of the realm, crowded around the couch of 
their leader, passionate with indignation and grief. In 
a little while the crime might be traced from the assassin 
That would be the death-knel! of 
The base, fierce 


to its instigators. 
Catharine's influence with the king. 
soul of the woman turned to bay at last. 
The summer stars were shining peacefully over the old 
city when Catharine de Medici glided through the halls 
of the Louvre to the chamber of the king. 
She had a work to do that night, and she did it well. 
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She roused his terrors; she worked on his fears; she in- 
flamed, with all the cunning of her base, subtle, cruel 
soul, the stormy passions of that wild nature. 

There was no lie so false or foul that she stuck at it. 
She actually made the young king believe that the Pro- 
testant leaders were a band of traitore, pledged to hur! | 
him from his throne, and take his life, in vengeance for 
the shot that had wounded Coligny; that their plan was 
to set the crown of France on the head of the brother 
whom Charles hated—the handsome, base Henry III. 

Had he been older and wiser, the king would have seen 
the glaring absurdities of this story, but his judgment 
was immature, and it was his mother who told him. At} 
last he believed her, though it cost hours of that summer | 
midnight to bring him to the point which alone would 
satisfy the fears and the vengeance of Catharine de | 
Medici, and that was the slaughter of the Huguenot | 
leaders! 





France—kill them all, that no one be left to reproach 
me |!” 

It was past midnight when Catharine went out from 
the royal chambers of the Louvre. The summer stars 
were shining in solemn peace over the old, slumbering 
city, and over the pale face of the queen-mother shone 
the dark Italian eyes, gleaming with fierce exultation. 

She had done ber work. She had the order of Charles 
IX. for the slaughter. 

Yet her daughter was the five-days’ bride of the Huguenot 
king; his vast train was lodged under the palace-roof, 
sleeping unarmed and secure; the leaders of his army 
were her most honored guests. 


Think of that! She must have thought of it, too, as 


| she glided on through the old halls of the Louvre that 


summer midnight. 
A little later the bell 
pealed through the darkness. 


of St. Germaine L’Auverrois 
It was the signal for that 


Charles went mad at last, and in a paroxysm of | deed, at whose mention the world still shudders—the sig- 


wild frenzy, burst out: “Kill all the Huguenots in' 


nal for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew! 


RELIGIOUS 


READING. 


ABIDE IN ME, 


BY RICHMOND, 

SHALL not soon forget that Sunday evening. Our | 
I minister had called in to sit an hour, and we we = | 
talking on a subject in which both felt a deep interest, | 
when my daughter, who was in the next room above, | 
commenced singing, in her low, sweet way, that beautiful 
hymp, “ rehene wits Mr,” accompanying herself on the 
parlor organ. both |} 
leaned back in our chairs, giving up our hearts to the | 
tender and sacred feelings awakened by the hymn and |} 


Our conversation ceased, and we 


the music. 


pressed me. Every word seemed to have a new and 


deeper meaning, as verse after verse came from her lips: | 


Abide with me; fast falls the even-tide: | 
The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 

Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away, 
Change and decay in all around I see, 

Oh, Thou, who changest not—abide with me. 


Thou on my head in early youth didst smile, 
And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me oft as I left Thee; 

On to the close, oh, Lord, abide with me! 


I need thy presence every passing hour, 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power; 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 
Throvgh clouds and sunshine—oh, abide with me! 


Hold on Thy cross before my closing eyes: 

Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies ; 

Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows 
flee, 

In life and death, oh, Lord, abide with me! 


With the last line voice and music ceased, leaving me 
in a kind of holy eostasy—silentand absorbed. The very 


| 
Never had a song of Zion so held and im- | 
| 





sphere of Heaven seemed to be around us. I had but 


one thonght, one prayer, and that was repeating and re- 
peating itself like an echo in my soul, “Oh, Lord, abide 
with me!” 

“That, and nothing more,” I said, at length, breaking 
the spell of silence—*“ Abide with me!” 

A faint sigh came from the minister's lips; and then he 
answered, with a seriousness that surprised me at the mo- 
ment as much as his words: ‘“ We must bave more than 
that.” 

“More than the abiding 


I exclaimed. 


presence of our Lord and 
Saviour?” 

“Yes; He must abide in us!” 

I felt the light of a new and higher truth flash into my 
soul, 

“ Religious sentiments, as expressed in our beautiful 
hymns, does not always lead us into practical truth,” he 
added. “ There are laws of spiritual life as exact as any 
laws of natural life. As the branch cannot bear fruit of 
itself, except it abide im the vine; 
we abide in Christ. 


no more can we, except 
This is the law of spiritual life. We, 
as branches, must abide in the vine, and receive our life 
from the vine. It is not thu Lord’s mere presence that 
saves us. Only the Lord's life in us can do that.” 

He paused and waited some moments for my answer. 
But my thoughts were too busy—he had set them ina 
new direction. 

“You see the difference ?” 

* Clearly,” I replied. 

“Our Lord did not use a mere figure of speech, but s 
divine symbol; and He dwells upon and repeats it over 
and over again, so that there may be no doubt of His 
meaning. As the branch is in the vine, so must we be in 
Him—organically united, with His life flowing into us, 
and making us fruitful.” 

“ What a thought!” I said, half in amazement, at the 
great significance of what was crowding in upon my 
mind. “ Not with, but in the Lord.” 

“Even so. ‘I in them, and Thou in Me, that they 
may be made perfect in one.’ To be regenerated is to be 
born from above; to have a new life take the place of the 
old, natural, selfish life. We are wild vines by nature, 
and must be grafted on to the Living Vine, and draw out 


he said. 
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lives from that. And what is the nature of this new life? 
We have it in a word—/ove. Not love of ourselves, but 
love for one another. ‘As the Father hath loved me, so 
have I loved you; continue ye in my love. If ye keep 
my commandments, ye shal! abide in my love; even as I 
have kept my Father's commandments, and abide in His 
love. This is my commandment, That ye love one another 
as I have loved you.’” 

The minister ceased speaking, and we were both silent 
for a long time. 


“And this is the way of salvation,” I said, at length, | 


taking a deep breath as I spoke. 

“T know of no other way, and can preach no other in 
peril of my soul,” he answered, with impressive serious- 
ness. “No mere adjoining of a man to the church can 
possibly save him. Its rites, and ordinances, and sacra- 
ments are all spiritual helps, if used aright, but only the 
life of the Living Vine flowing into bis soul and filling 
him with the life of Heaven, can save him. He must not 
be # dead branch, but fruitful in good works. If not 
fruitful—if he abide not in the vine—he is cast forth as a 
branch and is withered.” 

“ How shall we know that we are in the Living Vine?” 
I asked. 

“‘He that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit,’” he replied, using the Lord's 
own words. “ Now, if the life that is in the branch be 


divine and unselfish, the fruit will be loving deeds. | 
Pride, worldly ambition, devotion to self, envyings, | 


hatreds, cruelty—these do: not flow in from the Living 
Vine; and we may know that if they are in our hearts we 


are as dead branches, and in danger of being cut off. It | 


is all very plain and simple. No one need be in doubt. 


The symbol is so apparent in its meaning that a child | 


may understand it.” 

“ And yet,” I said, “who of us bears such fruit as our 
‘ These 
things I command you, that ye love one another.’ Over 
and over again, He gives this injunction. 
ever running over in blessings. But ours is not.” 

“We are but weak and sbrivelled branches; with little 
of the Lord’s life in us,” the minister returned. “ But if 
we bear any fruit, small and feeble and flavorless though 


Lord bore when in visible presence among men. 


His love was 


; 
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more and better fruit. The fruit 
we must bear is good living; and good living in the 





Herein lies our hope. 





world is a life of justice and charity. ‘As ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them,’ must be the 
| rule of our conduct toward all. If this be not the rule of 
| our lives, we may be very sure that we are not in orggnie 
| union with the Living Vine. No matter how high our 
place may be in the visible church; no matter how exaet 
| we are in bonoring all her external requirements, if our 
| love for the neighbor is not strong enough to make us just 
and merciful toward him, we have in us no ground of 
| hope. Our Lord must not only abide with us, but in 
| us.” 
| Never since that evening, when meditating on spiritual 
things, has the symbol of the vine and its branches failed 
to be present in my thoughts; and I see as I never saw 
before, that my only hope pf Heaven lies in such a union 
| with the Vine as will make its life flow into my soul—the 
life of Jove. Not the love of self; but a love that seeks, 
like God, to delight itself in blessing. 
HEAVENLY MANSIONS. 
UR spiritual houses, the mansions in our Father's 
() house which we shall afterward inhabit—houses not 





made with hands, eternal in the heavens—are being built 


day by day by our prayers, our faith, our loving thoughts, 
our useful and unselfish deeds. 

Kind feelings toward the neighbor, acts of civility and 
| charity, unconnected with the hope of reward, deeds of 
self-sacrifice, generous emotions, pure affections, the spirit 
of forgiveness, reverence for God, obedience to law, 
humility, patience ; these build up the heavenly character 
in the soul and the future heavenly mansions in which 
we will reside. 


THE SACRAMENT, 
OWEVER much Christians may differ in their 
| eI opinions concerning the meaning and efficacy of the 
sacrament, the Lord’s Supper is, to all men, a visible me- 
| morial and witness of the fact that Christ not only gave, 
| but continually gives Himself for the life of the world, 
land that the Christian life must be sustained by a con- 


it be, the divine Husbandman will purge us that we bear | tinuous reception and assimilation of Christ’s life. 
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BEN BOWEN’S TEXT. 
] ONCE said to Ben Bowen, a boy of ten, “ Ben, can’t 
you wheel this bag of rags to the weaver's for me?” 

“No, ma'am,” came right out pat. 

“Why not, you have nothing to do?” 

“Yes, I hev, too,” said Ben, eyeing the great wheel- 
barrow and the rags askance. 

“ What have you got to do, I would like to know?” { 

“Grow, for one thing,” said Ben, promptly, and he 
trotted off by the side of his obedient hoop, all uncon- 
scious that he had given out his text, and then retired, 
leaving his hearer to make up a sermon to suit herself. 

Here it is, It may be a tangled mass of hit and miss, 
but J assure you a woman who has just got fifty pounds 
of carpet-rags ready for the weaver is not in much of a 
mood for sermon-writing, especially when the text has 
been given by a boy of ten, in just the way Ben gave it. 
Nevertheless, I am not Ben’s mother, and I did not feel 





called upon to order Ben to wheel the rags in order to 
keep the parental rein stiff, so, I decided to look at the 
Here was a boy, just free from 
a tiresome day at school. He felt like stretching himself. 
He needed to stretch himeelf. He was tired all over. 
You sit on a board all day, and see how you like it. It 
is not laziness which makes boys so, disinclined to labor 
between the close of school and supper-time. It is purely 
Give him some light job after supper, and be 
decent in your manner toward him, and he will do it 
willingly and wel/. But don’t make up your mind that 
he has nothing on hand exeept to do your bidding. Don’t 
overtax him. Don’t dwarf him in body, for, if you do, 
you are responsible for a correspondingly dwarfed mind 
and soul. Think of it! 

At babyhood Ben wasa sprout. He is a sapling now. 
At eighteen, if he does well, he will be a tree. His spe- 
cial business thus far has been to grow, and will be for 


matter after this fashion. 
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The sapling may blossom and bear 
fruit, if it wants to, just enough to give us a foretaste of 
what the flavor be. We don’t expect much of it, 
however, but growth. We expect too much of our chil- 
It vexes me to 

If they say a 
I say, be | 


eight years to come, 
will 


dren, und that is why we get so little. 

hear parents urge a little boy to be a man. 
little man, well enough, for that means a boy. 
A man is no better than a boy, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


boys while you are boys. 
so far as [ know. Ifa house-plant blossoms too fast, we 
pinch off the tops, buds, blossoms, and all, in order that 
it may get its growth 

How often we hear it said of a young slip, “ It is blos 
I dis- | 


soming itself to death.” So is it with some boys. 
like to see one of your decidedly mature boys, one who 
uses as big words at ten as his father does at fifty. Such 
boys seldom grow tall and portly. They look little and 
old always. 

I was a teacher onee, and in my school there was a gir! 
of fifteen, who was a living rebuke to me. I never 
I did not 


She was ten years my junior, by the almanac ; 


laughed in her presence, only in my sleeves 
dare to. 
but you would have taken her to be at Jeast ten years my 
Her parents are stout and large; she is little and 


She They saw it, and 


senior. 
stunted. 
pushed her. 


emart child. 
The sapling ran to fruit, the fuchsia to 
I don’t believe in it. 


was a 


flowers 

Another word while we are on this subject. Don’t tie | 
a clothes-line to two young saplings, and then scold be- | 
cause they cannot lift their tiny branches high enough to | 
keep the clothes from dragging. The clothes-line has no | 
It is hardly eafe to fasten it to 

Have mercy on the sapling, 


business there, any way. 





old trees, it may kill them. 
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| then. 


| a body, and then dwarf a sou! to 
| eight children, 


| 
| always. 


| big brothers wear shiny 


| is round-shouldered, very. 


| back. 


Don’t put a man’s burden on a boy’s back, and find 
fault because he is not tal] enough to lift it free from the 
ground. Drag it, boy!—I would; it would make it a 
In Heaven's name, let us take the shackles 
off, and let our children grow! 

How does it happen that we find great souls in well- 
He does not dwarf 


Let os make 


little easier. 


God is impartial. 
match it. 
the temples fit, and God himself will not despise to dwell 
therein. 


developed bodies ? 


A word more about Ben. He belongs to a family of 
His left shoulder is bigher than his right. 
He looks as though he had a weight in his right hand 
Here is the cause He brings all the water that 
is used by the family, from a spring a long way off. His 
boots, and don’t bring water. 


They are above such menial service. Ben has a brother 


|'Tom, who is twelve, and his right shoulder is higher than 


his left. He saws all the wood. The big brothers wear 


gloves; they never saw wood. Katy, the girl of fourteen, 
Well She has 


tended the five babies that came after her, and it takes a 


she may be. 


| sight of lifting to get one fat, chubby baby on his feet. 


The creeping spell is tedious enough to break a grown-up 
What wonder then that five such sieges have curved 
But the big brothers are pale, 
languid and miserable. They They get no 
out-door exercise; for, between gounter hours they read 
I believe in division of labor, but not after 
Yours, truly, 
In behalf of the boys, 
Mas. B. C. Rupe. 


little Katy’s spine. two 


are clerks. 


dime novels, 
this fashion. 


EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


PRAYER AND POTATOES,* 
“If a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of «daily 
food, and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye | 
warmed and filled twithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body; what doth it profit?” | 


—JAMES LI. 15, 16 | 
\ N old lady sat in her old arm-chair, 

ee With wrinkled face and disheveli’d hair, | 
And pale and hunger-worn features; 


For days and for weeks her only fare, 
As she sat there in her old arm-chair, 
Had been nothing but potatoes, | 


And now they were gone: of bad or good 
Not one was left for the old lady's food, 
Of these her stock of potatoes ; 
And she sigh'd and said, “ What shall I do? 
Where shall I send, and to whom shall I go 
To get some more potatoes ?” 


And she thought of the deacon over the way, 
The deacon so ready to worship and pray, 
Whose cellar was full of potatoes ; 
And she said, “I will send for the deacon to come, 
He'll not mind mach to give me some 
Of such a store of potatoes.” 


And the deacon came over as fast as he could, 
Thinking to do the old lady some good, 
But never thought once of potatoes; 





_ * Of this poem—a fragment of a charity sermon, preached 
in Dorchester, Massachusetts, some twelve or fourteen years 
ago—John G. Whittier wrote: “It is more valuable than 


He ask’d her directly to tell her chief want, 
And she, simple soul, expecting a grant, 
Immediately answer'd, “ Potatoes.” 


But the deacon’s religion went not that way, 
He was more accustom'd to preach and to pray, 
Than to give of his hoarded potatoes ; 
So, not hearing, of course, what the old lady said, 
He rose to pray with uncover'd head; 
But she only thought of potatoes. 


He pray'd for patienee, for wisdom and grace, 

But when he pray’d, 0 Lord give her peace,” 
She audibly sigh’d, “ Give potatoes ;” 

And at the end of each prayer that he said, 

He heard or he thought that he heard, in its stead, 
The same request for potatoes. 


The deacon was troubled—knew not what to do; 

’T was embarrassing, very, to have her act so 
About “those carnal potatoes!” 

So ending his prayer, he started for home; 

As the door closed behind him, he heard a deep groan, 
“Oh, give to the hungry, potatoes.” 


And that groan followed him all the way home; 
In the midst of the night it haunted his room, 
“Oh, give to the hungry, potatoes ;” 
He could bear it no longer—arose and dress’d, 
From his well-fill’d cellar taking in haste 
A bag of his best potatoes. 


Again he went to the widow’s lone hut. 
Her sleepless eyes she had not yet shut, 


some epics. I am not sure but it is more to the Master's 
purpovre than any learned theological tome which has been 
published since it was written.” 


But there she sat in her old arm-chair, 
With the same wan features, the same sad air; 
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So, entering in, he poured on the floor 
A bushel or more from his goodly store 
Of the very best potatoes, 


The widow’s heart leap'd up for joy, 
Her face was haggard and wan no more. 


“ Now,” said the deacon, “ shall we pray ?” 

* Yes,” said the widow, “now you may ;” 

And he kneel'd him down on the sanded floor, 

Where he had poured his goodly store ; 

And such a prayer the deacon pray'd 

As never before his lips essay’d ; 

No longer embarrass'd, but free and full, 

He pour'd out the voice of a liberal soul, 

And the widow re sponded aloud, “ Amen! 
But said no more of potatoes. 


” 


And would you who hear this simple tale 

Pray for the poor, and praying, “ prevail,” 

Then preface your prayers with alms and good deeds ; 

Search out the poor, with their cares and their needs; 

Pray for peace, and grace, and heavenly food, 

For wisdom and guidance, for these are all good, 
But don’t forget the potatoes, 


OUTGROWN., 
BY MRS. JULIA C. R. DORR. 
N AY, you wrong her, my friend, she’s not fickle; her 
‘ love she has simply outgrown ; 
One can read the whole matter, translating her heart by 
the light of one’s own. 


Can you bear me to talk with you frankly? There is | 
much that my heart would say, 

And you know we were children together, have quarrelled | 
and “made up” in play. 


And 80, for the sake of old friendship, I ventare to tell 
you the truth, 

As plainly, perhaps, and as bluntly, as I might in our 
earlier youth. 


7 | 
Five summers ago, when you wooed her, you stood on the 


selfsame plane, 
Face to face, heart to heart, never dreaming your souls 
could be parted again, 


She loved you at that time entirely, in the bloom of her 
life's early M av, 

And it is not her fault, I repeat it, that she does not love 
you to day. 


Nature never stands still, nor souls either; they ever go 
up or go down ; 

And hers has been steadily soaring—but how bas it been 
with your own? 


| Have you, too, grown purer and wiser, as the months and 

| the years have rolled on? 

Did you meet her this morning rejoicing in the triamph 

of vietory won? 

Nay, hear me! The truth cannot harm you. When to- 

day in her presence you stood, 

Was the hand that you gave her as white and cléan as 
that of her womanhood? 


Go measure yourself by her standard. Look back on the 
years that have fled; . 

i Then ask, if you need, why she tells you that the love of 
| her girlhood is dead. 
| She cannot look down to her lover; her love, like her 
| soul, aspires ; . 
| He must stand by her side, or above her, who would 
| kindle its holy fires. 
| Now, farewell! For the sake of old friendship, I have 
| ventured to tel] you the truth, 
| As plainly, perhaps, and as bluntly, as I might in our 
earlier youth. 


| SCATTER SEEDS OF KINDNESS. 
BY MRS. ELLEN H. GATES, 
Author of * Your Mission.” 
] ET us gather up the sunbeams, 
4 Lying all around our path ; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and « haff ; 
Let us find our sweetest comfort 
In the blessings of to-day, 
With a patient hand removing 
All the briars from the way. 


Strange, we never prize the music 
Till the sweet-voiced bird has flown! 
Strange, that we should slight the violets 
Till the lovely flowers are gone! 
Strange, that summer skies and sunshine 
Never seem one-half so fair, 
As when winter’s snowy pinions 
Shake the white down in the air! 


If we knew the baby fingers 
Pressed against the window pane 
Would be cold and stiff to-morrow— 
Never trouble us again— 
Would the bright eyes of our darling 
Catch the frown upon our brow? 
Would the print of rosy fingers 


Vex us then as they do now! 





Ah! those little ice-cold fingers, 
How they point our memories back 

To the hasty words and actions 
Strewn along our backward track! 

How those little hands remind us, 





She has struggled, and yearned, and aspired—grown 
purer and wiser each year, } 
The stars are not farther above you in yon luminous | 
atmosphere. 


For she whom you crowned with fresh roses down yonder, 
five summers ago, 

Has learned that the first of our duties to God and our- 
selves is to grow. 

Her eyes they are sweeter and calmer, but their vision is 
clearer as well, 

a has a tenderer cadence, but is pure as a silver 

ell ° 


Her face has the look worn by those who with God and 
His angels have talked ; 

The white robes she wears are less white than the spirits 
with whom she has walked. 


And you? have you aimed at the highest? have you, too, 
aspired and prayed? 

Have you looked upon evil uneullied? have you con- 
quered it undismayed? 





As in snowy grace they lie, 
Not to scatter thorns—but roses— 
For our reaping by and by! 


MANNA. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
TT WAS in the night that manna fell, 
That fed the hosts of Israel. 


Enough for each day’s fullest store, 

And largest need—enough, no more. 

For wilful waste, for prideful show, 

God sent not angels’ food below. 

Still in our nights of deep distress 

The manna falls our hearts to bless. 

And, famished, as we cry for bread, 

With heavenly food our lives are fed. 

And each day's need finds each day’s store 


Enough. Dear Lord, what want we more? 
Christian Union. 
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Boys’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


TOO HOT! 

1D you ever know of any little children too impatient 
to eat their breakfasts properly? I can bring seve- 
ral to mind; and here we have a picture of one who ean- 
not wait for her tea to cool. She cannot be hungry, for, 
if she was, she would eat her warm crisp roll first, instead 
of leaving it lying on her plate. She is round and rosy, 
and her Hair is brushed and tied nicely back from her 
forehead ; and if she were to sit up properly in her chair, 
and take her elbows off the table, she would really look 

like a little lady. 

But she finds her tea too hot; and, instead of waiting 
patiently, she pours it out into the saucer, and raising it 
up with both hands, she draws her mouth up into the fun- 
niest shape, while she blows the tea to cool it. 

I am sure somebody must be laughing at her. 
for one, and you 


I am, 


are, — 





for another, and you, 
and you. 

But think a minute. 
Do you never do ‘the 
same thing, or some- 
thing quite as bad, 
yourselves? I know 
one little girl—a very | 


nice little girl she is, 
too, in a great many 
ways— who sometimes | 
uses her fingers instead 
of her fork; and an- | 
other who occasionally 
forgets to say “Please” 
when she wants any- 
thing at table. Andi 
once saw a little boy 
who gobbled his vic- 
tuals down — gobbled 
is the only word I can 
think of that describes | 
his way of eating, be- | 
cause it means taking | 
great mouthfuls and | 
swallowing them whole 
—just as though he | 
was afraid he wouldn’t ‘ 4 

get enough, unless he ate faster than other tiple did. I 
have known little children to have to be sent away from 
breakfast, because they came to their places with dirty 
faces and uncombed hair. 

These are all really bad habits—bad, because they dis- 
gust everybody who sees them, and because no lady or 
gentleman ever has such habits. And if children do not 
learn to be mannerly and polite at table while they are 
young, they will find the lesson much harder when they 
get older. 








CELESTIAL FIREWORKS. 
T has for some time been known that the throngs of 
shooting-stars, with which the sky is now and then 
bespangled, are running a race around the sun, just as our 
planets do; and it has been conjectured that these meteors 


without tails and the comets with tails, are, notwithstand- 


‘set forth a new theory, no less than this: 











ing this difference, related to each other, being Scotch 
cousins, at least; if not cousins-german. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to suppose that the meteors are developed 
out of the comets, as Darwin tells us our tailless race is 
developed out of the long-tailed monkeys. 

More lately it has been found that the courses or orbite 
of the different groups of the shooting-stars correspond 
in some degree with those cf the more distant planets. 
These family groups have been discovered to be on very 
familiar terms with there planets; that is, at certain 
seasons they approach them very closely, just as children 
go near to their parents to wish them good-morning and 
good-evening. 

Now, astronomers, observing this state of affairs, have 
That the comets 
and meteors are the little children (some of them rather 
wild ones) of the 
larger planets, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Uranus, Nep- 
tune. Such little plan- 
ets as Earth, Venus, 
Mereury and Mars are 





not deemed large 
enough to have any 
progeny. 


It is generally be- 
lieved that the Sun is 
father, or more 

strictly, our grand- 
father, the father of 
our mother Earth. He 
shot us forth into the 
universe as red-hot 
balls of molten matter, 
such as he is still seen 
to be disgorging ; and 
after the heat of our 
youth was over, we 
cooled down into our 
present temperate and 
sober condition. 

The larger and more 
distant planets, though 
grown up and larger 

~ than we are, have not 
They are still somewhat 
Some time ago, 


our 


yet arrived at their cool period. 
fiery, but not so much so as formerly. 
no one can say how long, they were almost suns them- 
selves, and shot forth the comets and shooting-stars. 
They were more fortanate than that other planet which 
was so full of matter, that, like an orator, it could not con- 


tain itself, and exploded into the asteroids. They simply 
got rid of some of their superfluous gas, and have doubt- 
less ever since felt wonderfully relieved. 

This is quite a new light in which to regard our planet- 
ary cousins, but it is the only one which explains their 
intimate connection with the shooting-stars. If it is true, 
we ought to change the names and call the planets shoot- 
ing-stars, and the meteors shot-stars. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that the meteors were probably shot backward, 
the comets forward. 

Thus, while we have sky-rockets in the shape of comets, 
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and Saturn resembles a wheel, the other large planets 
may be compared to Roman candles. They have dis- 
charged various beautiful bodies, all flaming hot; but 
now, at last, having lost their yeuthful ardor, are active 
no longer. 


ROBBING. 

{ 7] HEN Charlie was a little boy, he was one day in 
\ the field with the hired man, when he espied a 
bird’s nest on the limb of a tree. 

“Oh, what is that ?” said Charlie. 

The man told him, but Charlie could not be satisfied. He 
wanted to look into the curious thing. There, in the bot- 
tom of the nest, lay a beautiful little bird, not old enough 
to fly. Charlie had never seen anything like it before. 
How beautiful it was! How he wanted to earry it home! 
The man could not pacify him, so he took the nest from 
the tree, and let Charlie carry it home to his mother. 

How happy the little boy was as he carried along the 
little bird! Was it not all his own? What a prize it 
was, with its bright feathers and pretty eyes ! 

When Charlie arrived at the house, he cried : 
ma, see my baby birdie! Isn’t it cunning ?” 

“Yes, it is pretty,” said his mother; “but, how badly 
its mother must feel.” 


“ Mam- 





“Why will she feel bad ?” asked Charlie. 

“ Because you have robbed her of her house, and the 
only little one she had. How should I feel if some bad 
man were to come and take away my home and my little 
boy ?” 

Charlie saw the point, and began to cry. 
to the door and called to Peter to carry back the poor 
bird’s house and her baby before she cried for it. 


Soon he ran 





| 
| PORCO, OR ITALIAN BLIND-MAN’S BUFF, 
| CVEVERAL persons, male and female, join hands so as 
S to form a circle, and one person, who is blindfolded, 
is placed in the centre, with a small stick in his or her 
|hand. The players dance round the hoodwinked person, 
who tries to touch one of them with the wand, and if he 
| succeeds, the ring of people stops. The player then grunts 
| like a pig—hence the name of the game—crows, or imi- 
| tates some animal, and the person touched must endeavor 


to imitate the noise as closely as possible, without dis- 
covering his or herself. If the party touched is discovered, 
| then the hoodwinked player transfers the bandage and the 
| stick to that player, and takes the vacant place in the 
| ring of persons, who once more resume their dance, until 


another player is touched. 
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A PEEP INTO MONTANA WINDOWS. 
BY SUSAN SKYLIGHT. 

HAD been washing nearly all day, when my Home 

MaGazine came. I sat down immediately to cut the 
leaves, and look for “Other People’s Windows,” and see 
if there wasn't a light in some of them for me, to make 
me forget my weary, aching limbs; the first thing that 
attracted my attention was “ Pipsey,” letting the last 
window close right down flat on my head, but it didn’t 
hurt very bad, and I verily believe was better for me than 
a dose of medicine, for I laughed till the tears ran down 
my cheeks at my new namie. 

But, for fear you think that rugs are all I know how to 
make, I will give you my recipe for making biscuit. Put 
your flour into a pan and hollow it out in the centre, put 
in a teaspoonful of salt and a quart of buttermilk, then 
dissolve two level teaspoons of soda in boiling water, and 
pour in, mixing quickly. Roll out to an inch thickness, 
and spread lard or fresh butter evenly all over the sur- 
face. Roll it up, mix lightly, roll out again and cut into 
biscuits and bake immediately. Our folks call them shin- 
gie biscuit. They are equally good made with sweet 
milk and yeast powders, or cream of tartar and soda, 

Taking into account “ Pipsey’s” fondness for cake, I 
will tell you how I make it when I have a certain visitor, 
who is very particular, and likes to have more than one 
kind. 

Take five eggs, one cup of sugar, one pint of sour cream, 
season with nutmeg, stir all together, and sift in enough 
flour to make a tolerable stiff batter, then dissolve a tea- 
spoon level full of soda and stir in; now, have your cake- 
tins ready, and pour into one enough for a cake, then 


take another tin and put in a layer of batter, and then | 
| there are more Ezekial Pratts and Bratus Bodkins in this 


drop some kind of preserves or fruit into about three 
places, put on another layer of batter and some more 
fruit, then cover with batter; now take what is left, stir 
in a little lemon or vanilla, spread thinly on pie-tins, 


bake, and spread jelly between them, and you will have 
three different kinds of cake for tea, without much trou- 
ble; besides, the gratitude of the woman who will think 
you took so much pains for her. 

So, you think you are even with me, do you, “ Pipsey ?” 
Well, now, I don’t hardly believe you are; for, if you 
haven’t got children enough of “ graduated sizes” to make 
your cotton stockings over for, I do not see how you have 
enough to wear them out on as wash-rags, unless you are 
very extravagant in that line. 

I wore a flannel dress all winter, with sleeves that were 
made to fit close, and were lined; and when I wanted to 
wear another dress, with looser or thinner sleeves, I was 
afraid of taking cold, so I took an old pair of cotton stock- 
ings and cut the feet off, and run a hem at the lower end 
and ripped the one at the upper end, and basted them to the 
inside.of the armhole of my dress; they fit so snug and 
warm, and I never yet took cold taking off my flannel 
dress. 

Some of the neighbors had a good deal of fun, laughing 
at my boy John about baking my bread; but, let them 
laugh, they can’t take away the knowledge he has gained 
of housekeeping. But, in the meantime, we will have a 
little revenge of our own, by taking a peep through their 
windows. 

Yes, there it is just the same. Mrs. Dewdrop going her 
endless—and I had weil nigh said thankless—round of 
work. Oh, how often my heart has ached for her, as she 
went from morning till night, with weary, aching limbs, 
while in the bar-room sat husband and son, who could so 
well have lightened her burdens, had they been so dis- 
I have known her many atime to ask for wood 
I tell you, 


posed. 
and water, and then have to get it herself. 


world than you might think for; but, sometimes, when I 





feel in a different mood, it seems to me that it is all her 


‘own fault; it appears to me that it is a duty we 
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owe to ourselves and to our family to teach them early 
the virtue of self-reliance, and also to teach them to give 
up their own will sometimes to that of others, not depend 
on “mother” to think and do everything. 

Mrs. Dewdrop has one married daughter, who, even 
now, after several years of married-life, has to go to 
“ mother” fit avd her children’s 
clothes. Now, it seems to me it would have been more 
conducive to the self-respect, comfort and happiness of all 


to cut and her own 


concerned if they had been taught to rely on their own 
judgment in early life. But the end 


“mother” cannot live always—and there is no one else | 


on earth who can take her place. 
all your daughters are taught all the necessary branches 
of home education, and 
their judgment early. 


say in after-life, ““ My mother taught me to do all these 


things, and I don’t have to depend on strangers to show 


me how.” 

I make all my own soap (except that to wash the chil 
dren), and I will give you my recipe. Take one box of 
“Quaker City” is the best), knock off 
one end and put it into a stove-kettle, with one gallon of 


concentrated lye 


water; then weigh four pounds of grease, and put it in 
another kettle 
lye boil till the lye is dissolved, then dip the lye, a pint 
at a time, into the grease kettle till you get it nearly all 
in, then mix th¢ tents of both ketties, and add more 
water, and boil it looks like honey, then take it off 
and fill both kettles with cold water, and stir thoroughly ; 


with a gallon of water; let the grease and 


the next morning turn it out on a table and cut in cakes to 
dry. After it gets dry it will not injure calico any more 
than soap you get at the stores. Don’t put salt in it, or it 


will injure your hands. 


WHAT WE SHOULD EAT. 
HOSE who expect to think, should not eat much food 
which simply produces warmth and fat, such as ham, 
fat pork, white bread, butter, rice, tapioca and starch. 
These contain very little phosphatic food, being carbon 
accous. 

The proper food for laboring men—we mean those who 
have to exercise muscular strength chiefly—should be 
that which contains the greatest amount of nitrogen. 
Among these barley and cheese stand high. The red 
flesh of the ox or sheep, and bolted bread, are the lead 
ing articles. Men who train prize-fighters seem to un 
derstand much better than others how to build up’ physi- 
eal strength and endurance. When their battle or their 
race is ended, they aside their unbolted bread and 
fruit, their lean beef and mutton, and fall into their old 
habits of liquor-drinking and eating of starch-bearing 
articles, such as rice, fine bread, pudding, with fat meat 
and butter, and they soon become as fat and lazy as these 


lay 


carbonaceous articles can make them, 


RECIPES. 


Nerapourrax Caxu.—First make your black cake after | 


the following recipe: One cup of butter, two cups of 
brown sugar, one cup of molasses, one cup of strong coffee, 
four and a half cups of sifted flour, four eggs, two tea 
spoonfuls of soda, two of cinnamon, two of cloves and one 
of mace, one pound of raisins, one pound of currants, and 
one-fourth pound of citron. 
handsomer, but that quantity will do. Bake the ¢ake in 
round pans with «traight sides. The loaves should be one 
and a half inches in thickness after baking. Next make 
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is not here, for | 
See to it, mothers, that | 


more than all else, to exercise | 
rhink with what pride they will | 


More fruit makes the cake | 








| powdered white sugar, two cups of sweet milk, two cups 
of corn-starch mixed with flour, four and a half cups of 
| sifted flour, the whites of eight eggs, six teaspoonfuls of 
| baking-powder. Flavor slightly with bitter almonds. 
| Bake in the same pans that were previously used for the 
| black cake, and have the loaves as nearly as possible of 
the same thickness. After the cake is all cold, each black 


loaf should be spread with a thick coating of lemon and 


sugar, made as follows: The white of one egg thoroughly 
beaten; the grated rind of two and the juice of three 
lemons, and powdered eugar enough to make a thick 
frosting; then lay a white loaf upon each black one, and 
frost as you would any other loaf, being particular to use 
no other flavoring than lemon in the frosting. The result 
is elegant loaves, half of black and half of white cake, 
which are equally tempting both to the eye and the 
palate. 

Guuso.—A Southern correspondent of Hearth and 
Home gives this recipe for gumb« “To make gumbo, 
take a chicken and fry it brown, using plenty of flour; 


have a quart of okra cut fine, put a tablespoonful of lard 
in your soup-pot—which must be lined with porcelain, or 
n the cut okra with about a 

nstantly for five or ten 


the soup will be dark 
tablespoonful of flour, stir it 
chi 
of boiling water, salt and pepper t 


pour 


ken, pour on two gallons 


your taste, and after 


minutes, put in your fried 


boiling hard for about fifteen minutes, put the pot on the 
back of the let it 
Have ready a dish of plain rice 


stove and simmer at least an hour. 
that is seasoned only 
with salt), put some into each plate before serving the 


gumbo, and you will have not only a palatable but a very 


nutritious dish.” 
| She adds two more recipes, which we copy: “ Rice is 
| considered here a necessity. In ‘my old Kentucky home’ 
it wae cooked with milk and sugar, flavored with nutmeg 
| and eaten as dessert. Here we take two quarts of water, 
le large spoonful of lard, a teaspoonful each of salt and black 
pepper, and a large coffee-cup of rice picked from all im- 
Put all in a saucepan to- 


| purities and well washed. 
— and cover it. shake it, but do not 
' 


Occasionally 
stir it. When the water has nearly boiled out take the 
cover off, put saucepan on the back of the stove until the 

| water completely buils out, Every grain stands to itself, 

| and it is very nice and wholesome with gravy. 

“ Another Southern dish is clabberandcurd. Wehave 
clabber for supper, with cream and sugar. I have regu- 
lar curd drippers—large tin-cups, with a number of holes 
in the lower part, In the evening I fill as many drippers 
| with clabber as I want cakes of curd for breakfast, and 

the next morning I have firm curd, or cottage cheese. 

Another way is to pour 


Hat it with cream and sugar. 
boiling water on the clabber. The curd and whey soon 
| separate, but then the whey must be thrown away. When 
|you drip the eurd, the whey answers the purpose of 
cream of tartar in biscuit or corn-bread.” 


A cement of great adhesiveness is made by mixing six 
parts of powdered graphite with three parts of slaked 
| lime, eight parts of sulphate of baryta, and seven parts of 
| tinseed-oil varnish, stirring the liquid to uniform con- 
| sistency. 
| Frort.—Fruit should be used as part of a» meal—with 

children and healthy adults, just before breakfast and 
dinner are the best times. Invalids will find it safer, 
especially with jucy fruit, to take it about ‘the middle of 
| the meal, other dishes preceding and succeeding it. This 


| refers chiefly to uncooked fruit. When cooked and served 


a white cake as follows: One cup of butter, four cups of' hot, fruit may be safely taken at any period of the meal. 
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common, 


things go “ cortrariwise,” do not fret about it ? 





BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 


J 


Her arms were as white as snow, but it made her angry 
to even look in the glass at herself. The whole study of 
her life became how to rid herself of her freckles, She 
tried one specific after another, but the only effect seemed 
to be to turn her once soft skin into parchment. She 
next tried to cover the freckles up with enamels and | 
But the 
trouble and expense was so great that she could not 


powders, and in this she was more successful 


“make herself up” more than once a day. So for the 


remainder of the time she must be invisible. 


particularly troublesome, as Alletta’s parents were by no 
means rich, Her hard-working mother did her own 


housework, and a great deal of sewing for her pampered 


laughter besides. 


With all Letty’s skill, ehe could not make her painting 


look exactly like fair flesh and blood. There was an un 


natural glisten to the white surface, that told plainly that 


it was artificial. To disguise this, she always wore the 


thickest veils that fashion would permit, and in the most 


suffocating August days never ventured to raise it for a 
breath of fresh air. She could never enjoy the luxury of 


a cool Javing of her face in water after she was “ made 


” 


up. She even slept with that crust on ber skin, under 


the fancy that it would improve her complexion. 
“You will be pale enough to suit you after awhile 


said a friend, “if you continue to use white lead as a cos- 
metic! White in death, or from paralysis.” 

But Letty would not heed any warnings. She was fully 
enslaved by her folly. Her skin came at last to look, 


when just washed, like a cracked cast of plaster of Paris. 


She was about to be married to a young man—-whom she | 


had taken great care never to meet except in the even 


ing—when she was stricken down with paralysis, and is | 


now a helpless burden on the hands of her mother. 

here have been many similar examples of the effects 
of these cosmetics, and girls may far better endure the 
ills of a poor complexion than run such risks in their 


attempts to beautify it. Heven. 


ONE CURE FOR FRETFULNESS, 
{00D John Wesley puts the matter of fretting in a 
J strong light. “ 1 dare no more fret,” he says, “ than 


I dare curse and swear. To have people at my ears 


always murmuring and fretting at everything, is like 


tearing the flesh from my bones. 


sy the grace of God I 
um diseontented at nothing; I see God sitting on His 


throne and ruling all things.” 


This was a most happy frame of mind; but how un- 
! How many acquaintances have we who, when 
To come 


i little nearer, how many of us take our grievances with 


a quiet, uncomplaining spirit ? 


There is one thing that will greatly help us about over- 


coming this habit of fretfulness. It is not a help that we 
are likely to give the credit to that it deserves. Yet it 
will do its work faithfully if we will only employ it. It 
is a cheap and easily accessible agent. Itis simply more | severity could subdue, 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


| LLETTA would have been a very pretty girl, but for 
the dark freckles that sprinkled her whole face over. 


7 his was } 


| side people, and fling them about thoughtlessly or ill- 









| out-door air. No doubt this was a greater help to Wesley 

than he ever surmised. Had he been shut up in a close 
study for six days in the week, he would quite likely have 
grown discontented with many things about him. His 
five thousand miles of travel yearly enabled him to 
keep his mind and spirits fresh and cheerful, and so 
fitted him for labors that to another might seem Her- 
culean. 

Luther well understood the benefit of out-door air, 
when wearied out and depressed, and would rush out any- 
where rather than stay in his study and let the mind 
prey on itself. 

Women need thie advice more than men, as their work 
is mostly in-doors. But there are few in moderate health 
who cannot find some time every day to go out for an hour 
in the open air, if they will but make the effort. Do your 
errand yourself, rather than send by another. It will do 
you good in two ways. Your errand will be better done 
if you attend to it yourself, and you will have the blessed 


‘ 


mfluence of the out-door air and sunshine » send the 





purified blood coursing brightly through your veins, giv- 





ing health and cheer to body and mind. an invalid, 
and unable to go out, let the out-door air c n to you, 
aud its effect will be almost as cheering. J. E. M’C. 


A NEEDED REFORM. 

OW rarely do we find at home that courteous con- 
| | sideration of speech and manner which prevails in 
society. A man will speak to his wife in a tone of voice 
that would be felt as an insult if used elsewhere and to 
any other woman; and a wife will be as disregardful of 
right feeling and courtesy toward ber husband. Brothers 


and sisters chafe, and criticize, and find fa 





other in a way that would not be tolerated 





for a moment 
if they ventured on such a freedom with the people they 


meet outside of their homes. 


It needs no argument to show that this is wrong. Are 
the feelings of those we love to be less regarded than the 
feelings of strangers? Shall we weigh the meaning of 


our words, and be careful in utterance when among out- 
naturedly at home, to hurt, and wound, and annoy? Ah! 
the home peace and home comfort are perpetually broken 
for lack of consideration in this thing! 

Reader, how is it with you? Are you as guarded in 
speech at home as when in society, lest you should wound 
by a too freely spoken sentiment? Are you as careful of 
the feelings and considerate of the comfort of your hus 
band, your wife, your brother or sister, or your de 
pendant, as of the stranger or acquaintance you meet 
abroad ? 

Think of these things. It is for want of reflection that 
so little good feeling and kindly intercourse prevails at 
home. Begin to think right about this matter. It is the 
first step toward living right. AUNTY. 

Tue warm sunshine and the gentle zephyr may melt the 
glacier which has bid defiance to the howling tempest ; so 


the voice of kindness will touch the heart which no 
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A THANE SGIVING HYMN. 


“ It ie good to give thanks unto the Lord,” 
J. A. P. SYHULZE. 
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Then praise His name, Then praise His name, For He is ev-er good, For He is ev - er good. 
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2. By Him were al! things fashioned, | 3. He makes the glorions sunset, 
Around us and afar; The moon to sail on high; 
He made the earth and ocean, He bids the breezes fan us, 
And ev'ry shining star ; | And stormy clouds to fly; 
He made the pleasant spring-time, He gives us ev'ry blessing; 
e summer bright and warm, To Him our lives we owe; 
The golden days of autumn, He sent His Son to save us. 
The winter and the storm.—Caorvs. From sin, and death, and woe.—Cuorvs. 




















FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 


a the latitude of Philadelphia, and farther south, it is | thick as I could put their roots together without actually 


still possible to take much pleasure in a garden, If 
the work of September and October has been carefully 
performed, the garden in November wil! make a fine ap 
pearance, in spite of slight frosts. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 


} 


It will take heavy | 


and continuous frosts to injure the Petunias and Mari- | 


golds; while the Chrysanthemums should be now in full | 


bloom, 
desirable, as they will not lose their beauty until the snow 
comes to bury them. 
gathered but a few days before Christmas in a latitude a 
little south of Philadelphia. 


| 


A fine variety of Chrysanthemums are alwaye| 


We saw a bouquet of these flowers 


There is one feature of @ garden at this season of the | 


year which many people overlook entirely; and that is 


the beautiful display often made by the autumn leaves. | 


It is sometimes far richer than any display of flowers. | 


If the garden is kept in good order, all dead plants and | 


leaves removed, the sight is sometimes dazzling. The | 


different shade-trees all have their peculiar and beautiful 


autumn hues; and the same is true of shrubbery, while 


the evergreens, which are usually placed in every garden, 
(but which should be used sparingly, nevertheless, or else 
the effect is very heavy), produce a beautiful contrast in 
oolor. 

If the fall work has been somewhat neglected in the 
preceding month, much of it can be finished in this; only 
there is liability of winter setting in and putting a stop 
to operations. 

Dablias must be taken up before the weather becomes 
very cold, and the tubers stored in a dry cellar. The 





touching, so that every part of the box was filled. To 
make up for this lack of space I gave them liquid manure 
moderately, kept them well-watered, light, and as coo! as 
a coal stove would allow me. They grew rapidly, and 
after they had taken a rest from their summer's bloom- 
ing, they blossomed beautifully and continuously until 
spring, when, after frosts were gone, | transferred them 
back to the garden, and they continued their bloom during 
the summer. 

In transplanting a Petunia for winter blooming, it is 
best, after having selected a handsome specimen, to cut 
off the branches, and cut the main stalk down pretty well. 
It will immediately start to make a new growth, which 
will blossom in due season, It is well, however, to take 
young seedling plants of Petunias, Maurandias, etc., which 
have grown from self-sown seeds, as they are not so likely 
to be injured by transplanting, and they will soon grow 
to the desired size. 

In this same box could be put a variety of bulbs for 
winter flowering. I know this crowding is entirely con- 
trary to all established rules of floriculture, but I have 
been so successful in my experiments that I have no 
hesitation in recommending it to others who have little 
space, and perhaps still less time to devote to winter 
gardening. 

November is the month in which to secure bright- 


| colored autumn leaves with which to make decorations 


tubers should not be separated from the main stalk, and each | 


stalk should be carefully labelled with its name or color. 


for the house in winter. Any one with taste and inge- 


nuity can almost furnish a room with these beaxtiful 


things. Ferns can be pressed to serve in bouquets, and 


| grasses and mosses can be worked into the choicest orna- 


The tender varieties of roses had best be removed to | 


the cellar, or elee bent down and covered with sod. 


Those | 


half-hardy should be protected with straw. Many montb- | 


lies will endure the winters without protection ; 
bloom all the better the succeeding year by having their 
growth cut back by the cold. 

It is well to cover beds in which seeds have been sown, 
with a light litter. If the litter is too heavy, or retains 
much moisture, it will rot out the plants beneath it. A 
thin layer of leaves, or a light scattering of coarse 
manure will serve the purpose excellently. 

Bulbs can still be planted this month for spring bloom 
ing, and summer bulbs can be removed from the ground 
before hard frosts, dried and packed away in a dry place 
where they will not freeze. 

Walks and roads can be laid out and made this month 
with advantage, and trees and shrubbery can be trans- 
planted with quite as good “if not a better chance of grow- 
ing, than in the spring. 

Most people like flowers in the house in winter, yet 
many think they are a great deal of trouble and expense. 
Yet there is nothing easier to get or to take care of. 
They need not even be put in pots, if pots are not handy. 
A wooden box will do just as well. The most successful 
winter garden I ever had was in a wooden box about two 
feet long, one foot wide and six inches deep. When I 


made my last clearing in my garden before I gave it en- 
tirely up to the destruction of winter, I transplanted into 
this box Verbenas, Maurandias, Petunias, Passion-Flower 
I planted them just as | On bushes not a seed should be allowed to mature. 


vines, and I know not what else. 


and will} 


ments if one only knows how. 

The leaves are gathered, and pressed at once with a hot 
iron, by which means they retain their beauty of color, 
Then they are attached to fine wire, and formed into 
various devices. They ean be made into frames for 
pictures, into shields, crosses, wreaths and decoratians of 


1 


all sorts. This need not be done at once. The leaves, 


after being gathered and pressed, can be laid away until 


time is found to arrange them. 


The American Smilax, a vine that grows wild and in 
great abundance along the Atlantic coast, and which is 
remarkable for its brilliancy of autumn coloring, will, of 
itself, almost decorate a room. Its long sprays will drape 
windows, doorways, pictures and mantels, and they wil 
This branch 
of winter gardening is really too much neglected. 


retain their form and color for a long time. 
These 
adornments always give an air of taste and refinement to 
a dwelling, and they are so simple, and such a pleasure to 
arrange. 





Pivck Tae FLowers.—aAll lovers of flowers must re- 
member that one blossom allowed to mature “or go to 
seed” injures the plant. more than a dozen buds. Cut 
your flowers, then, all of them, before they begin to fade, 
Adorn your room with them; put them on your tables; 
send bouquets to your friends who have no flowers, or ex- 
change favors with those who have. All roses, after they 
have ceased to bloom, should be cut back, that the strength 
of the root may go to forming new roots for next year. 
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A PAGE OF VARIETIES. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
a straw for a man’s religion, whose 


I wov.p not g 
not the better for it. 


very dog and ca 
A LITTLE girl 

“What is faith 

asking no qu 


are 
was once asked the following question: 
She replied, “ Doing God’s will and 
confidence in suoh as put no confidence 


NEVER put! 
ne to suspeet evil is mostly looking 


in others. A man pr 
in his neigt for what he sees in himself. As to the 
pure all things are pure, even so to the impure all things are 
impure. 

A mAN shows of what material he is made, and what 


t, and God-like control over himself he 
n, for caprice, or in a fit of passion, 


ss or innocent, because he has the 


nobility af s; 
does not pos 

he abuses the helj 
power. 

luxury produce premature decay much 


IDLENESS at 
faster tha: udes that are regarded as the most | 
fatal to iong« Labor in general, instead of shorten 
ing the term fe, increases it. It is the lack of oceu- 
pation that destroys so many of the wealthy. 

Eacn anit us its little work to do; even the tiny 
insect does tle part, and does it faithfully. The ant, 
toiling so- steadily and perseveringly to build its house, 
to be thoug trampled on by careless feet, teaches 
us a lesson w i all do well to profit by. 

Love and passion are too often confounded. They are 
quite distir hfe evates and refines, passion degrades 


and depresses enlarges the heart, passion narrows 
the mind. And even in the case of what is called pas 
sionate love, there is too much whieh 

earthy. stion is a sentiment free 
any kind, rare as pure charity. 


from taint of 


g it is a good thing to 
nually looking upward, our minds will 
upward ; and as a man, by indulging in 
»ontempt for others, is sure to descend 
so the opposite habits 
excellence 


Ir is a go thing to believe; 


admire. Ly 
themselves grow 
habits of s« 

to the level 

of admiration a 
impart to ourselvé 


what he despises ; 
i enthusiastic reverence of 
s a portion of the qualities we admire. 


In training horses, as in boys, 
Find them where you will, 

If 1 ut and pound and bang them, 
i V find it all “up hill.” 

If i: lead them kindJy onward 
When they seek to go astray, 

You wi i that they will love you, 


And wor better every day. 
FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS, 
“ Fixer Srars.—The so-called fixed stars are known 
no longer motionless, but to travel over distances so 
2 
great and at such rapidity that the mind fails in the eon- 
templation of them and yet the observations of centuries 


have failed to detect real changes in position other than 
vely s1 so minute, indeed, that only about 





are ext ; : 
thirty stars have, by astronomical calculation, been shown 
ty have moved more than one second of are annually, 


while in others a motion of but a few seconds in a century 


has been detected. 
Tue Stars or Heaven.—The number of stars visible 
to the naked eye in the entire eircuit of the heavens has 
been usually estimated at about 6,000. An ordinary 
opera-glass will exhibit something like ten times that 
number. A mparatively small telescope easily shows 
200,000; while there are telescopes in existence with 
which, there is reason to believe, not fewer than 25,000,000 
etars are visib! 
numbered, the eye will have visited but a mere speck in 


the illimitabie bounds of space. 





is of the earth, | 


And yet, when all these are seen and | 


| Substirute ror Cuurca Beits.—Dr, Ferdinand Rahles 
suggests the use of stee] bars as a substitute for cast bells. 
They are, he says, introduced in the United States and 
| Germany with great success, The cost, compared with 
that of manufactured cast bells, is very trivial. They can 
be made of uny dimensions, weight and power of sound. 
| Every note or harmony can be produced more easily, and 
the tuning is obtained more precisely than in cast bells. 
In addition to their being a che ap and effective substitute 
for church bells, they are also equally applicable to places 
where large bells are required, such as dockyards, on board 
of vessels, steamboat piers, railways and manufactories. 


SPARKS OF HUMOR. 

t, don’t go up the chimney,” 
‘ respectable ” parties, who 
the fact that they had been 


“Tr you don’t want the so 
| was the reply of an editor to 
requested him not to mention 
arraigned in the police courts, 


Sin Watrer Scorr’s faithful servant, Tom, said to him 
one day, “Them are fine novels of yours; they are in- 
vgluable tome. When I come home very tired, and take 
up one of them, I’m asleep directly.” 


So witty a compliment is rarely met with as that of 
Mrs. Tighe and Mrs. Cuffe: 


Sydney Smith’s to his friends 
that every one would be 


“ Ah, there you are!—the cuff 
glad to wear, and the tie that no o 
g 


ne would loose,” 


of eternity, 
ne and space, 
‘ very end, 


Tuer beginnir 

The end of 
The beginning of 

The end of every race? 
Letter E. 


£ 
t 


Yor name me once, and I am famed 
For deeds of nobk daring ; 

You name me twice, and I am found 
In savage customs sharing? 


Tar-tar. 


Jonn RANDoLpa met a personal enemy in the street one 
half the sidewalk, saying 
“IT do,” returned Ran- 
“ Pass 


day who refused to give him 
| he never turned out for a rascal. 
dolph, stepping aside and politely raising his hat. 
on. 

Two men disputing about the pronunciation of the 
word “either” g it wae ee-ther, the other i-ther— 
agreed to refer the matte the first person they met, 
who happened to be l and who confounded 


“One SAY 


rt 
‘an | shinan, 
| both by declaring, “ it’s nayther, for it’s ayther.” 


CONUNDRUMS. 
At what time by the clock is a pun most effective? 
When it strikes one! 


What wind should a hungry sailor wish for? One that 


| blows fowl and chops ab 








Why are deaf people like India shawls? Because you 
can’t make them here (hear) ! 


Why is a joint company not like a watch? Because it 


does not go on after it is wound up! 
g I 


What is the cheapest way of procuring a fiddle? Buy 


some castor-oil and you will get a vial-in (violin)! 


| Why, when you are going out of town, does a railroad 
| conductor cut a hole in your ticket? To let you pass 
through! 


What animal took most luggage into the ark, and 
which the least? ‘The elephant who had his trunk ; while 
the fox and the cock had only a brush and a comb between 
them! 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


HAY FEVER. 
PHYSICIAN, writing to the Scientific American about this 
troublesome complaint, with which certain persons are 
afflicted, says that relief may be obtained from the inhalation 
of the vapor of poppy leaves. He says: 
“ The tea should be made to boil in an ordinary tea-kettle, 


and the steam, issuing from the nozzle, breathed deep into | 
the lungs—and this should be continued unti! relief is ob- | 


tained. if the poppy-heads cannot be had, half a teaspoonful 
of laudanum may be added to a pint of water, and the steam 
from this mixture inhaled. At the same time attention 
should be given to the general health; only digestive and 


nutritive food should be eaten, because an attack 1s much | 


aggravated by overloaded stomach or bowels. 


“In conclusion, let us add, for the benefit of those who are | 
subject to yearly attacks, that much good is done by prepar- ! 


ing the lungs for the coming hay season. Ifa teaspoonful of 
alum be dissolved in a pint of water, and the spray from this 
mixture be breathed into the lungs for several minutes 
every day for a month before the expected onset, it will brace 
up the Jungs and make them less susceptible to the irrita- 
tion of hay-dust.” 
SLEEP. 

HE Ladies’ Repository has a few sensible suggestions on 

the value of sleep, which are well worth considering : 
“Tired nature’s sweet restorer.” Take enough of it—in 


the fore-part of the night, if possible, “Midnight oil” is a| 
great humbug and health-destroyer. Sleep! It is nature’s | 
time to carry on the processes of assimilation—to manufac- | 
ture food into blood, and biooa into healthful tissue. The | 


time for repose is the time for the repair of waste. A man is 
taller in the morning than he is at nightfall; his brain is 
clearer, his step more elastic, his nerve steadier, his muscles 
more energetic. Give children plenty of sleep. Put them to 
bed early. Shut out the glare of gas, and resist the appeals 
to “sit up,” to go to night parties, night concerts, night Sun- 
day-school exhibitions, night meetings. Sead them to bed 
betimes, and give them sound sleep, sound nerves, sound 


constitutions. Night-air is bad. Malarias are abroad, and 
| there is no kindly sun to dispel the noxious vapors, and war 
}upon the deadly venoms. Sleep in the upper stories, in 
| the largest rooms of the house, and the best ventilated. 
| Let a child have its sleep out in the morning. Never wake 
| it till it wakes of ite own accord. Some young men and 
| young women have to get up at six to go to employments. 
It will not do for such to sit up till eleven or twelve the night 
before. Sleep till the eyes open of their own accord. It is 
hard for a boy or girl to be called to dress and go about busi- 
ness when the tired, sleepy and unrested eyes feel as if they 
were “full of sticks.” 

Different persons require different amounts of sleep. Some 
want six hours, some seven, some nine. General Grant wants 
| nine, and said, at the siege of Vicksburg, he could get but 
seven, and it almost killed him. John Wesley found that he 
could do with six, and fixed his hours of rest between ten 
and four; and, by example, if not by precept, put the whole 
Methodist preaching fraternity into the same inexorable 
strait-jacket. John Wesley became thus the author of a 
fearful waste of life and energy. He killed off whole gene- 
rations of preachers, who undertook to sleep six hours be- 
cause this exceptional bundle of animated iron-wires could 
| do with six. The strong require much sleep, the weak and 
feeble more. 

Sleep should be graded by periods of life, and, perhaps, by 
temperaments; but no one man’s experience is a guide for 
any other. The average has been given as follows: The in- 
fant sleeps twenty hours, and wakes four; the old man 
wakes twenty, and sleeps four; in middle life seven to 
nine hours sleep are requisite to keep up the balance 
between waste and supply. Nervous persons find it diffi- 
cult to sleep. Such should nurse the hours of rest with 
great care; avoid tea, coffee, and stimulants before retiring 
avoid hard, exciting studies of an evening; avoid excite- 
ments of all kinds, and court quiet, music, genial conversa- 
tion, and soothing emplcyments or meditations. Above all, 
go to sleep when the first fit of drowsiness comes on. Roused 
out of that, one may lie awake for hours, and roll and toss, 
| and not be able to entice sleep to the uneasy pillow. 





DRESS AND FASHION. 


MONG the most desirable materials for fall overdresses 

are camel’s-hair cloth, and the American material that 
80 closely resembies it, without being so expensive. Scotch 
tweeds, French cashmeres, French flannels and fine cloths 
in all the light qualities will be worn in dark green, dark 
blue, maroon, plum and various shades of brown. If the 
goods selected for an overdress be smooth in its finish, the 
skirt may be like it, but if it be woven in a wide twill, the 
skirt should always be of silk, alpaca or something with a 
fine surfane. 

Many fine grades of alpaca are offered, having again be- 
come favorites among the ladies. They are worn in the 
reigning tints, but especially in black. The last-mentioned 
eolor is made up with flat side-plaiting, and looks delicate 
and lady-like, beside being very durable. It does not catch 
dust, and can be cleaned without fear of spoiling. 

No fabric can possibly replace black silk, its texture is as 
beautiful as ever, and little by littie it decreases in costliness ; 
the higher grades can now oe purchased at the same price 
which was asked, a short time ago, for inferior goods. Pretty 
silks in stripes of color and trimmed with plain silk match- 
ng one of the stripes. 

All the plainer grades of substantial materials such as 
monairs serges merinces empress cloths and poplins are 
improving in quality 1n consequence of persistent competi- 
tion among manufacturers. These goods are made up in 
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graded tints and in strongly-contrasting shades upon the 

same garment. The most prevalent of these contrasts are 
| dark and very light biues, dark and very light greens, and 
| dark purples with pale violets, the light shades being in less 
| request. Plaitings, bows, sashes, etc., are lined with the 
light colors, and if the dress is woollen, the light tint may 
also be woollen, though thin silks are most desirable. 

An effort is being made to banish ruffles and flounces, but 
very few will adopt the close drapery, as it is very trying to 
the figure. 

White corduroy will be worn a great deal for children’s 
garments, It can be washed, and if shaken out and dried 
without being ironed, will sustain noinjury. On this account 
it is most desirable for the little ones. 

Ladies will wear half-loose sacques of velveteen, beaver 
cloth and French broadcloth. They are made with cuffs and 
collar of silk or velvet. 

Among jackets for misses there is one with a pretty 
double-breasted front and a half-fitting back. One of blue 
cloth would be appropriately finished with white braid and 
white pearl buttons, 

Lace veils are still worn, although one of the latest novel- 
ties consists of a small piece of white net dotted with black 
chenille. 

Grenadine and silk ties are still in vogue, tied in loose 
sailor knots; some have fringed and tasselled ends. 
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y have been for the past year; corone 
and higher than ever; and they no 


what lower than the 
rims are larger, wider 


unfrequently begin higher upon the crown, in order to leave 
space for a twist of velvet or silk, a wreath of flowers or a 


bordering composed of feathers 

Black velvet bonnets will be worn almost universally, anc 
the plumes and flowers will correspond to the costume, pro 
vided it be a colored one. 


ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


| 
The crowns of hats and bonnets are wider as well as some- | 





Jet and steel make a very elegant combination, and wi!! be 
t | much worn with feathers and ribbons 

t| Lace scarfs will prevail to some extent during the fall 
} months; they are worn long and confined at the waist. Others 


of a similar style are fastened with a knot, and are held in 
place by what would be called the fichu tie. 
| > ‘ , 

i| For the newest styles in ladies’ and children’s garments 


we refer to E. Butterick & Co.’s report and illustrations in 


' this number. 


EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1874, 





7 E give in this number our Prospectus for the coming 
W year, and ask our subscribers to read it carefully. It | 
at we have in preparation a large number of d ap 
the readers’ old favorites have been | oo Ladies’ Repository, s 

| 


will be seen ti 





unusual attractions. Al! 
re-engaged, and new writers added to our corps. 

As a Househo! 
without arival. Fr 


i Magazine, we mean the Homes to stand 
already. Neyer, since 
it has always been, has it found so warm and hearty a re- 
ception from the people as since we took our “new depart 
January last 


1 want in intelligent American 


ure” in 
common househ 


than any other p« lical ever attempted, and is a periodical 


which no intelligent or well-ordered family can afford to do 


without. 
This is just what we are aiming to make the Home Maea- 
ZINg, and it is gratifying to know that we are successful. 


A SUNRISE ON MOUNT LINCOLN. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Philadelphia Inquirer, who 
accompanies the U. 8. Geological Sarvey in Colorado, 
gives this glowing description ofa Sunrise on Mount Lincoln 
which towers up to the height of over fourteen thousand 
feet: 

“The bunks are ranged round the cabin wall in double 
tiers, and into them rolled twenty two men, after smoking 
several hours, The door was closed tight, and the stove set 
at full blast. Saff on, we thought, must surely follow; 
but ere long the wir owled round the cabin, rushing in at 
every crevice, and we drew our blankets closely round and 
slept, but not bef having given strict injunctions to be 
aroused at d I 

“At the fi 
us, we com 
mained above us, the wind blowing a 
ling among the rocks; behind one o 












lawn, wrapping our overcoats closely round 
i climbing up the knoll that alone re- 
perfect gale and whist- 
these we took refuge 


on gaining the summit. While awaiting the sun to rise, the | 


eye rested on a scene of cold, massive, rugged grandeur, the 

ks looking unusually bare and barren under the gray 
ight of dawn; everything indistinct assumed tremendous 
proportions, and the mountains seemed to expand in the 
uncertainty of their outline. 

“The golden-fringed clouds soon announced Old Sol’s ap- 
pearance, and a sunrise view of this scenery once seen can- 
not be forgotten, and if forgotten existence would be a very 
blank. No pen can depict or pencil portray the parti-colored 
streaks as the morning light Efives away the gloom of night. 

“The snow, the very atmosphere, as the sun peers above 
the horizon, is tinged with all the variations that the colors 
of the rainbow are susceptible of, and when he has fully 
risen, the world flooded with his morning light, then is it 
that the scene attains its most wonderful magnificence. The 
material here interfered with the cultivation of the wstheti- 
cal, and promptings warned us that breakfast must be ready, 
and reluctantly we repaired to the house. 

“The mines were visited with much interest, for excava- 
ting the precious metal fourteen thousand feet above the sea 
bespeaks unusual enterprise and energy on the part of our 
old tellow-citizen, Captain Breese, of the Washington Grays 
who is largely interested in their working, and thinks he has 
a valuable claim. 

“The captain is very proud of his house, waich he claims 
to be located the highest of any in the wor:d, used as a per- 
manent residence. The ore is packed down the mountain 


m all quarters this testimony has come | and excitement, 
the date of its publication, popular as 


It comes, they say, nearer to the 
homes | 


a | 
| 





on jacks, held in canvas bags 
bring back logs of wood on the 
|} s00n be completed to the ver 
be necessary.” 


hung over them, while they 
turn. The wagon-road will 
when this will no longer 


SUNDAY OVERWORK, 
Methodist family magazine, has 
the following: 

“Sunday was once a day of physical and mental rest. The 
modern Sunday, especially in the city, is one of fearful labor 
Sunday-school or love- 
feast at eight or nine o'clock, preaching at ten or eleven, 
the afternoon, miasion-school 


There is class 


class at noon, Sunday-scho 
or Young Men’s Christian Ass ation at three or four, prayer 
preaching at eight, and often 
prayer-meeting following the preaching. No wonder men 
children of such sickly and 


or conference meeting at six 


and women are nervous, and the 
puny. Gas and excitement are destroying whole genera- 
tions,” 


If this be not a greatly overdrawn picture, some of our good 
| people are letting their zeal override their prudence. While 
| Sunday has been wisely and Jovingly set apart as a day of 
| rest from common toii, and for spiritual instruction and 

deeds of charity, its benefits are in danger of being lost as 

well by excessive devotion to religious exercises as by idle 
inaction. Restoration of mind and body after the week's 
| labor and care in worldly matters, and opportunity for re- 
and doing good to the neighbor, 
an Sabbath was appointed ; 





ligious thought and worship 
are the uses for which our Christ 
and any observance of the day that hinders or destroys these 
| uses is unwise and hurtful. 
| MAKE THE BEST OF THINGS. 
F all would do this, the world would be happier for most of 
} us than it is. Some people seem to do everything ip their 
| power to make the worst, i of the best, of what they 
| have. The difference of conditions in those we meet bies, in 


nate 


| most cases, just here. 

| Tt is one thing to earn mone 
the use of it earned. Good wages or bad 
wages make smal! difference in the comfort of some homes. 
The more a man, who has no idea of thrift or economy, 
| earns, the more he spends uselessly. High wages are a hurt 
rather than a blessing to such a man, for they only increase 
| his opportunities for self-indulgences that confirm bad 
| habits. 

Making the best of things is the art of all arts, without 
which no trade, profession or calling will ever insure suc- 
cess. It is the secret of order and comfort in our homes. 
The wife who makes the best of everything her husbaad’s 
wages procure, becomes the help-meet she promise to be; 
and the husband who makes the best of his opportunities, 
| working faithfully, intelligently and skilfully, amd so getting 
for his family the largest retarn for his labor, only fulfils the 
pledges he gave when taking upon himself the responsi- 
bilities of a married man. 

More than half the grumblings and complainings of certain 

people would never be heard if they had always made the 
best of what came tothem. The world is not half so bad to 
| Us as we are to ourselves. In our want of order, care, in- 
} dustry, economy and skill, lie most of our deprivations and 
our misfortunes. 


y, and another thing to make 


best after it is 
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EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


A WINTER ON PIKE'S PEAK, servants. A man who acts like the one of whom our cor- 


RACE GREENWOOD, writing from Colorado to the New ee yore is —— very coarse New selfish, or very 
> ern x | thoughtless, and we pity the woman with an “innate sense 

I York Times, a | of order” who has ohah an one on her hands. She will have 

“The new Government trail to Pike’s Peak, by the way of | need of great patience. But will not patience and forbear- 
Bear Creek Canon, is just about finished, and will add greatly | ance be better than strife? The way out of any trouble is 
to the attraction of this wonderful region. Parties make the | through duty faithfully done. Neglect ofa plain duty is sure 
ascent by the old trail nearly every day; but it is a very | © make things worse. To all who have thoughtless, coarse, 
fatiguing expedition, involving the necessity, for two or | Or unfeeling husbands—and their number is large—let us say, 
three miles, of the toughest sort of climbing. By the new | that brooding over the fact, and fretting because of it, will 
trail, you can ride to the very summit. The improvement is | 20t help you any. A wise, prudent, loving woman can do 
obvious to all concerned—save, perhaps, the poor ponies and | much, if she will, to lead her husband into better ways; and 
pocheanme. But they are prejudiced. A strong stone | She must not let pride, nor any other consideration, hold her 
milding is to be erected on the summit, in which four or five | back from the effort to do so, Ifshe can make hima more 
enthusiastic star-gazers and weather-sharps are to spend the | thoughtful, orderly and self-denying man, she will have done 
coming winter. It will be a brave and an pte but an | him a great and lasting good—to say nothing of her owpv 
inexpressibly dreary, and an awfally slow life. In their sub- | gain. 
lime isolation, when the great storms are upon them, and As to our own short-comings, hinted at by our correspond 
about them, and underneath them—when the world seems | @Dt, in not talking to men about their defects as freely as we 
entombed in white silence, and the cold stars ‘ peep through have done to women, we must plead in excuse that we have 
the bianket’ of the snow—the poor fellows will be in doubt | had more hope of leading women to see and to do right than 
whether they are nearer to Heaven or Dante’s frozen hell, | We bave had of men; and no one likes to laborin vain. Still, 
But what a glorious place to escape from bores and duns, | We have not been unmindfal of our duty to admonish hus- 
and to be secure from the visits of country cousins and the | bands. In the March number of this Magazine, read “The 
tax-gatherer, and from surprise-parties !” Dearest Little Wife in the World,” in evidence. In “ Orange 

| Blossoms,” to which our correspondent refers, if she will 
ane = oe — turn to “Smiles at Home,” “Strength and Weakness, “A 
Hint to Husbands,” “ Drifting Away,” “Not Appreciated,” 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. “When it was Over,” and “A Nervous Wife,” she will see 

that we have not failed in counsel and warning. 

—* Dear Mr. Eprror: I would like to ask why so much stress | —“14™a farmer’s wife, with two little children. Our farmis 
is put on woman’s losing her husband's love—why she small, and my husband not very strong. My household cares, 
must needs put forth such extra efforts to retain her hus- | With the milt of two cows and my children, is all the manual 
band’s love—in all the books, papers and magazines of the | !@bor that 1 can perform. I would like to do something to 
day? Is there no danger of woman's losing Aer love for her | ¢!p along. Do you think I have any talent for writing. In- 
husband when her husband becomes indifferent to her com- | Closed I send you a few lines, written in a few moments 
fort, careless of the common courtesies of social life, often | snatched from other labors, with my children playing around 
‘hiding, very seldom praising? Itgeems strange to me why, | ™e- Please tell me how much authoresses can make, and 
when a woman is a good wife, she does not receive for it as | how to send manuscript, if you think my serap worthy of 
much eredit as a man does for being a good husband. | | Betice.” 
often hear the remarks, ‘Mrs. G. ought to be very thankful, Answer.— We would like to speak an encouraging word, but 
she has such a good husband.’ ‘ What an excellent husband | We Cannot. Any attempt on your part to earn money by writ- 
Mrs. B. has.’ People seem to think it vastly more praise- | 9g poetry would be utterly fruitless, judging from the speci- 
worthy in a man to be good than in a woman; a woman has | Men sentus. And we take this occasion to say, that only in 
aly done her duty when she has been a good, true and faith- | ® few cases does the writing of poetry give any pecuniary re- 
ful wife. We read a great deal abouta woman's being dressed | turn. Your desire to “help along” is right & cemmenda- 
for her hasband when he comes in from the labors of the | ble, but the sooner you dismiss the thought of helping 
day, as before marriage when she received visits from him. | through literary work, the better. If you had twice the 
Now I would like to ask how a woman that lives on a farm, | talent and skill you possess, you would yet find this resource 
has a babe, perhaps other children, does her own work and 
has no help, can possibly do this,and take proper care of her 
house and childreg? (I should have said children first, as 


they are of most consequence.) . 
“] would like to ask how a woman who has an innate love 
of cleanliness, order, etc., is to be always possessed of ADVERTISERS DEPARTMENT. 
equanimity, when often, after she is completely exhausted 
with her efforts to put her house in order and prepare the THE CHANGES IN THE STYLES OF GEN- 
meal for her husband, this same man stalks into the house, | TLEMEN’S GARMENTS are not so marked as the 
travels from cellar to garret with uncleaned, muddy boots, | novel ideas that nave been invented for Boys’ and Childrens’ 
leaves one article of appare! here, another there, and does not | Fall Dress and School wear. Messrs. Wanamaker & Brown, 
properly clean his face and hands or comb his hair before | of the popular Oak Hall Clothing House, Sixth and Market 
ming to his meal? Can a neat, orderly woman love a man | Streets, have added not less than a score of entirely new de- 
ke this ? signs in Boys’ Fall Suits. Their assortment in this line is 
‘Do not think me a fault-finding, capricious woman. I do | acknowledged by all who have visited their immense estab- 
not desire to be such an one; but these things trouble me. | lishment to be the largest ever made up for a singie season's 
Since reading ‘Orange Blossoms’ I have thought of these | sales. 
things more than before. It seems to me a great thing for a _—_— 
married couple to live serenely, happily together, when there GROVE’S COMBINATION TRAYS ANDLEAF 
is so much to cause discord and bickerings. One needs 80 | are not simply a beautiful cabinet addition to a sewing-ma- 
much forbearance to patiently overlook shortcomings ; and | chine, but a very substantial, and, to the last degree, useful 
ne: ‘eliei 0 — Sen bees eth grams ny — = oo addition to the machine. The operator can have all the 
prea “4 eel be . 19 onan et wend ? oe nies @ — ©, | trays open at once, while running the machine, with her 
= an one anew, on fi ‘oak “Or ose ae ia needle and cotton, scissors, thimble, etc., right before her 
ith all kindness and respect for you. Of course | would | ayes all the time while she is at work, and of the various 
—— “¢ — pn Baws ee iy sy oh pe auies any Con- | extension-leaves this one is the most solid and substantial. 
uderation; but if, sometime, you would write a story in the | "Ihe price of this latest and beat of all the wood-work ia 
brian - CUBS f ‘ F ; Q- | provements is no more than is charged for the commonest 
tioned, you might benefit a large class of women, and, per- | 54 meanest 
ai Sur writings. The Angel of the Household? | , Seah © 0. D. to any address. Suitable terms to sewing- 
helped me much. * What a Woman can do,’ opened my eyes | machine agents. See advertisement. 
eonsiderably, but people need line upon line, precept upon 
precept in this life.” | BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS.—It may be well to 
Answer.—Our correspondent writes feelingly and to the | remind our readers that the autumn is the proper time to 
point, and we print her letter because.we are sure it-will do | plant out all hardy Bulbs, such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
good. Much more is said about the wife’s home duties than | Lilies, etc., and no month is,more suitable than the present 
about the husband's, because honie is her litile empire, and | (November) for this purpose; do not, therefore, fail to attend 
as she orders it so it will in most cases be. If she do not | to this matter now; an investment of five or ten dollars in 
make it as orderly and pleasant as in her power lies, her hus- | Balbs will enliven your garden and add so much to the 
band and children cannot fail to miss something, and home | pleasure of all your family. 
Will lose something of its power over them. There are no flowers that force so readily or are better 
But why is a woman under any more obligation to regard | adapted for flowering during the winter than the Hyacinth, 
her husband’s comfort and well-being than he has to regard | which can also be grown in water, presenting a curious aad 
hers? She is not. Buta failure to do right on a husband's | interesting sight when grown in this way. We would advise 
part is no reason why a wife should fail also, It is jament-| all to send for Mr. Dreer’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbs 
aoly true that a very large class of husbands—to their shame and Plants, which will be mailed to all applicants. See his 
it spoke—regard their wives as little better than upper per in this number of the Magazine. 


a failure, 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


To Advertisers. 


We call the attenti 
our circulation conse 
Frisnp” subscripti 
atill more valuable as an advertising medium. 


n of advertisers to the large increase in 
juent on our purchase of “Tae Lapy’s 


Home Magazine Advertising Rates. 


One page one time. $100 
Haif Sa cae i Rhos bE S ee 60 
Quarter “ * 2 er 3 


page, 75 cents a line. 
COVER PAGES. 


Less than quarter 









Outside—One page,onetime . . ° $150 
“ Half “ & ‘6 4 ~~) 
ad Quarter . ~ «“ . . . . . . vu 

Less than qua page, $1.10 a line. 

Inside cover ie time, . ; 5 ; e $12 
oe cy °° 
“ “ 0 page, 2 . 4 

Less than quarter page, $1 a line. 

For yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly advertisements, a 


is made. 


The -Lady’s Friend. 


ITS UNION WITH THE “HOME MAGAZINE.” 


liberal discount 


As announced t subscribers of “Tae Lapy’s Frrenp,” 
the subscription list of that periodical has been purchased 
by us; and the Homes Magazing will be sent to them for the 
unexpired time for which they have paid. Ali the unfinished 
stories wil! be « nued and completed in a Supplement, 
which will be stitched in the edition of our Magazine sent to 
“Tux Lapy’s 'nizxp” subscribers. In order that no 
sion may occur, we print in large letters on the front cover 
ef the Magazines sent to these subscribers, 
FRIEND EDITION.” This edition contains the Supplement 
above referred to 


the 






confa- 


To our new friends we can only say, that we trust the few | 
months’ acquaintance we shall now make will prove so plea- | 
sant that it will be only the beginning of an intercourse that | 


shall run through many years. 


Club-Getters, Take Notice! 
BEGIN NOW TO MAKE UP YOUR CLUBS. 


Special Inducements for New Subscribers to 
Give their Names at Once. 


New subscribers who pay their subscriptions for 1874 in 
September, October, or November, can, if they desire it, be- 


gin to receive the Macaging at once, by adding to their sub- | 


scription ten cents for each of the numbers of this year they 
may wish to order. Thus, for forty cents additional, the MA- 
G@axINe will be sent from September; forth irty cents from Oc- 
tober, and for twenty cents from November. 

Under this arrangement new subscribers can begin at 
once to receive the Magasins, the numbers for this year 
costing only half price. 


Our New Premium Picture. 


Our new steel engraving is now ready for subscribers. It 
is larger and more valuable than any we have yet given. The 
titie of the picture is 


PEACE BE UNTO THIS HOUSE.” 


It represents the Saviour entering a house, and with lifted 
hand giving it his divine benediction. For grace and beauty 
and tenderness, thie picture has few equals. In our selee- 
tion from a large range of subjects, we found nothing that 
pleased half so well. 

In size, our picture is equal to the fine English original 
which sells for $14; and our artist, Mr. J. R. Rice, has given 
us so close a copy, that few but experts will be able to tell 
the difference. 

If you want the earliest and sharpest copies of this engrav- 
ng. send in your subscriptions at once. It will be mailed to 

subscribers immediately on the reception of their names. 


ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


m list, which makes the Home Magazine | 


“LADY'S | 


DEPARTMENT. 
“The Children’s Hour.” 


| A BEAUTIFUL PREMIUM PICTURE TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER, 













Our Magazine for the children will continue to be as full ot 
| beautiful illustrations and pleasant reading for the little ones 
j}asever. We are having engraved on steel a charming pie- 
| ture to be presented, free, to every subscriber for 1874. It 
| will be ready by first of November. 

Price of * CutLpren’s Hour,” $1.25 a year. 5 copies for $5, 
Home Maeazine and Curpres’s Hour, $3.25 a year, and a pre- 
mium picture with each magazine 


Our Premium List, 


We have a special Premi 
and valuable articles, such as Sewing 
gans, Encyclopedias, Book 
on application, to any who wish t 


List, including ‘many usefal 
Machines, Cabinet Or- 
etc., which we will mail, 
seive it. 


ré 


Important to Agents in New England, 


No reliable agent, no matter at engaged in, should fail 

to know the chance now offered for immediate and perma 
| nentemployment in New | nd, where we have taken a 
“new departure” in earyest 


wi 


ngla 


lr. 8S. ARTHUR & BON.” 
| Address D. L. MILLIKEN, at our New England Office, 21 
Bromfield Street, Boston 
Full particulars free. 


Mr. Arthur’s New Books by Mail, 


Ornance Biossoms, Faesn anp Fanep, $2.50. 
|} Taree Years tn A Man-Trap, $2.00 

Cast Aprirt, $2.00. 

We will send by mail any of the above new books by T. 8. 
Arthur, on receipt of the price y 
| For $4.00 we will send “Orange Blossoms” and the “ Man- 
| Trap,” or “Cast Adrift.” For $3.60 the “Man-Trap” and 
| “Cast-Adrift." For $5.60, the three volumes will be sent. 
| 


Agents’ Premiums! 


All reliable Agents should know of the 


Best Preminm Offers ever made by any Publisher. 


THE BEST PIANOS. 
THE BEST ORGANS. 

THE BEST WATCHES. 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES, 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 


=z No third-rate canvassers need apply. Our offers are 
only for best canvassing Agents, and those only, who mean 
thorough work. To all such full particulazs will be given 





freely and promptly. 





